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DFlRg//  PP8I.IC  UBRARY 


Strike  closes 
TiMo  papers 
iflsr  $170  pact 
Is  SL  Leals 


Two  Chicago  asphalt  suppliers 
were  rolling  in  dough... 

...until  the  Tribune 

hit  the  streets 

with  the  story  . 


INfORMATlOW 


Colege  groap 
isles  to  help 
iss  Bachaaaa 
h  soatompi  ease 


The  Chicago  Tribune  discovered  that  the  city  was 
paying  an  inflated  price  for  cold  weather  street 
repair  asphalt. 

The  Tribune’s  investigation  led  to  the  filing  of  a 
suit  by  the  city  to  recover  $514,000  in  overcharges 
from  two  companies  which  supplied  the  asphalt. 

It  also  resulted  in  the  city  asking  for  new  bids— 
bids  that  will  save  more  than  $60,000  on  next 
year’s  purchase  of  asphalt. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Guard 
ing  the  taxpayers’  interests  is  one  of  them. 
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Chicago  Tribune 


Who  serves  the 
most  people  named  Jones 
with  dependable 
electric  service? 

The  electric  company  people 

-the  folks  at  your  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies* 

They  don’t  just  keep  up  with  the  electric  wants  of  all  their  customers. 

They  stay  way  out  in  front  of  them. 


*  Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 


“What  can  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  do  for  me?” 


“PLENTY -when  I  need  coupon  returns/' 

says  Mr.  Elbert  G.  Moulton,  Commissioner,  Vermont  Development  Department. 


“In  October,  1965,  we  ran  a  test  coupon  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  Sunday  Inquirer’s  TODAY  Magazine, 
offering  a  tourist  brochure.  The  results  exceeded 
our  fondest  hopes.  We  received  over  6,000  replies 
to  this  ad.  Even  more  remarkable,  for  the  first  time 
Vermont  had  asked  readers  to  send  25  cents  to 
cover  postage  and  handling! 

“Five  months  later,  we  tried  our  luck  again  in  The 
Sunday  Inquirer.  Since  this  was  the  second  ad,  we 
had  some  apprehension  that  we  might  not  receive 
as  good  a  response.  However,  we  received  over 
4,000  replies— a  greater  return  than  any  single  ad 


in  our  entire  summer  advertising  program.  This  in¬ 
cluded  similar  ads  in  regional  editions  of  leading 
consumer  magazines." 

This  sums  up  Commissioner  Moulton’s  unsolicited 
statement  on  coupon  returns  in  The  Sunday 
Inquirer’s  TODAY  Magazine. 

Successes  like  this  are  reported  by  advertisers  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  all  kinds  of  services 
and  products.  Time  and  again  the  coupon  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  inordinately  high  for  sellers  of 
books,  records,  tours.  Try  it.  You’ll  see. 


inquirer 


ELBERT  G.  MOULTON 

COMMISSIONER 


( 

Order  1967  Needs 
At  1966  Prices 

by  Donald  Weber 
Manager,  Newspaper  Division 

Sta-Hi  Corjwration 

V 

plan  ahead  and  save 

By  planning  next  year’s  needs  now  —  you  get  ’67  equip¬ 
ment  at  ’66  prices . . .  and  you  spread  your  progessive  pay¬ 
ments  over  a  far  longer  period  of  time,  a  highly  important 
advantage  in  these  days  of  “tight-money.”  Equally 
important,  you  are  assured  of  delivery  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  precise  time  you  are  ready  for  installation. 

*  *  * 

order  now,  pay  later 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

31-Nov.  I — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  A  .ciatior,  ^ 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass.  j 

NOVEMBER 

4- 5 — Florida  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives,  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel 

St.  Augustine.  ; 

5- A — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Shaw  Air  Force  Base, 

Sumter,  S.C. 

6- 8 — Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

6-18— A  merlcan  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers,  Columbia  i 

University,  New  York  City. 

9-12 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Casa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

9-12— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Corvvention,  Pittsburgh-Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  f 
Club,  Boca  Raton.  Fla.  t 

13-19 — National  Press  Photographers  Flying  Short  Course,  Holyoke,  Mass.  I 
1 13);  Cleveland,  Ohio  (15);  Peoria,  III.  (17);  San  Diego,  Calif.  (19).  ■ 
15-18— International  Press  Institute,  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  New  [ 
Delhi. 

15-19 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  | 
Diego,  Calif.  1. 

18- 19 — Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  Northern  Illinois  University, 
DeKalb. 

19 —  Texas  Press  Association,  New  Clinic,  Austin  Hotel.  Austin. 

DECEMBER  I 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Plankinton  House, 

Milwaukee. 

3 —  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Stillwater. 

3- 4— North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Hotel  Robert  E.  Lee, 

Winston-Salem,  N.C.  i 

4- 7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Valley  Ho,  I 

Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-16 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors,  (For  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


Get  guaranteed  price  and  delivery  any  time  during  1967 
you  specify  by  ordering  from  Sta-Hi  prior  to  December 
.31,  1966.  Only  a  modest  down  payment  is  required  with 
your  order,  allowing  you  to  put  the  balance  to  work  for 
other  purposes  until  delivery  is  made. 

*  ♦  * 

now  is  the  time 

Whether  it  is  up-grading  of  your  present  facilities  or  the 
installation  of  complete  new  layouts,  now  is  the  time  to 
place  your  order  for  next  year’s  delivery ...  at  this  year’s 
prices.  Whatever  the  need,  stereo  or  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment,  Sta-Hi’s  “layaway”  plan  will  help  you  to  more 
closely  schedule  \our  “tight-money”  payments  and  your 
ecjuipment  installation  program. 

For  additional  information  on  orders  for  future  delivery 
of  any  Sta-Hi  product  get  in  touch  with  your  nearest 
Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  or  write  to  me  at  our  factory 
headquarters.  .\ct  now.  1967  is  fast  approaching. 


JANUARY 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspape' 

Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

16-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage.  Nashville. 

19- 21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 
San  Antonio. 

20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22- Feb.  25 — National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission. 
25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  SheratonPark 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

29-Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel.  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

9- 1 1 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus. 

23- 25 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belevedero  Hotel 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Pens 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


MARCH 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 


World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 


Other  Sales  Service  Centers  fri  Paramus,  N.  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Sales  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 


N-116 


9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 
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Co.  Hotels  4  Resorts  Hal  Hen 

iternational  (Europe  4  Asia).  G.  Ei 


NEW  STORIES,  NEW  METHODS  IN  VIETNAM 


Represented  by:  General  Sawyer.  FerKuso».  Aaik^r  Financial  Grant  Wehh 
Rotocravure  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  internalionat  Newsweek  I 


Cl)c  ^asliington  fJost 

fjiiotiil  .  ,  .  ciitisnlti  il  .  .  .  Itomn  id 


The  Wa.'^hinjrton  Po.>;t  is  broadeninj*’  its  cover- 
ajte  of  Vietnam  by  means  of  a  unique  expefi- 
ment  in  news  «'athefin.t>'. 


To  supplement  the  ffont-line,  ffont-pa.ue 
dispatches  of  Saigon  cofrespondent  Wai’d 
Just,  The  Post  is  sending’  out  four  more  youn.u’ 
newsmen  on  rotating'  a.ssi.enment.  They  will 
explore  the  Vietnam  .scene  and  its  dual  battle- 
fronts  the  .shooting  war  a.ualnst  the  Viet- 
conji',  and  the  equally-vital  ‘‘second  front.” 
This  is  the  battle  without  bullets,  the  l\S. 
drive  to  help  the  Vietnamese  reconstruct  and 
revitalize  their  rava.tied  country. 


First  to  «■()  is  staff  writer  F>ric  Wentworth. 
who.se  .stateside  beat  has  been  a.irricultuve. 
farm  economy  and  natural  I'csources.  These 
are  the  very  battlefields  of  Vietnam’s  second 
front.  Wentworth  will  report  on  U.S.  efforts 
to  help  Vietnamese  peasants  impi’ove  their 
own  ajLiriculture,  to  develoj)  other  .souives  of 
income  and  to  civate  more  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  facilities. 


I’m  tuaw  fthtttttftru /ihs  h;/  Tht  W'oHh  'nHjfun  /*ow/’x 


Following  will  be  Jesse  Lewis,  who  has  re- 
l)orted  social  change  in  his  native  Washin.tr- 
ton.  One  of  his  assi.enments  will  be  to  examine 
the  feelin.irs  and  expei’iences  of  Xe.ero  enlisted 
men. 


Later,  in  liHiT.  will  .no  Dan  ]\Ior.nan.  winner 
of  a  llHi,")  Newsiiajiei'  Ouild  Award.  He’ll  be 
followed  by  Lee  Lescaze,  an  assistant  for- 
ei.i>n  editor  and  a  rhinese-.si)eakin.ii‘  Far  East 
specialist. 

Since  lh(?.S,  staff  writers  John  Maffre. 
Stanley  Karnow,  Murrey  Marder  and  pho- 
to.urapher  Wally  McXamee,  as  well  as  Ward 
Just,  have  broipuht  the  nation’s  capital  eye¬ 
witness  reports  of  the  American  commitment 
in  \’ietnam. 

Like  them,  their  succe.s.sers  will  stren.i>  then 
the  newspaper  while  they  are  there,  and  when 
they  .net  back.  F''or  the  ranne  of  human  ex- 
lierience  in  Vietnam  demands  The  Washinn- 
ton  Post’s  kind  of  news-handlin.n’ .  .  .  aware, 
focu.s.sed,  in  depth. 


That's  a  key  phrase  in  the  Plain  Dealer  article  that  set  up 
its  Our  Town  Fund 


I  We  funded  it  with  $250  as  starter  money.  Then  we  wrote  : 

about  It  We  said  The  Plain  Dealer  Our  Town  Fund  would 
(  right  small  wrongs,  redress  small  but  significant  injustices 
and  misfortunes  We  did  not  see  it  as  a  world  saver. 

But  it  helped  a  bride-to-be  who  changed  her  mind  get 
back  home  to  her  parents  It  fixed  a  car  for  motorists 
stranded  while  passing  through  Cleveland  to  their  home 
i  town.  It  helped  a  woman  pay  funeral  costs  for  a  foster 
j  child  she  had  loved  dearly. 

;  The  PD  Our  Town  Fund  does  not  try  to  replace  any  exist- 
:  ing  community  agency  But  often  the  victims  of  misfortune 
just  have  no  place  else  to  turn. 

(  The  Fund  has  been  called  “the  last  port  in  the  storm." 

Recognizing  it  as  that,  and  sensing  its  value  in  these  days 
1  of  huge  but  impersonal  government  expenditure,  our 
readers  contribute  to  I  he  Plain  Dealer  Our  Town  Fund 
,  every  time  a  story  about  it  is  printed 

I 

No  man  stands  so  tall  as  when  he  bends  over  to  help  a 
j  child  And  no  newspaper  is  so  great  as  when  it  helps 
!  repair  a  tiny  rip  in  the  fabric  of  society. 

Ike  Pbi  DHlGr 

I  National  reps  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel  The  Corfield  Co 
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OOWN  IN  THE  DUMPS?  Yuu  have  to  dig  deep  for  your 
material  in  researching  your  stories?  Well,  kindly  con-  ' 
sider  the  case  of  a  reporter  who  actually  had  to  go  down  ' 
in  the  dumps  (city  trash)  and  dig  deep  for  his  material  and 
you‘11  acknowledge  you  are  lucky  after  all  by  comparison. 
Joseph  Sheridan,  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Democrat  reporter, 
writing  a  special  series  on  urban  renewal,  gatheretl  booklets  and 
data  from  cities  all  over  the  country  in  35  envelopes  and  as 
his  desk  file  was  too  small  stored  them  in  a  cardboard  box. 
He  missed  the  box  one  morning  and  found  a  janitor  had  mis¬ 
taken  it  for  trash  and  it  had  been  hauled  off  in  a  load  of 
waste  paper  to  the  city  dump.  He  raced  to  the  dump  and 
managed  to  find  all  the  missing  material  just  before  fire  reached 
it.  The  front-page,  six-column  head  read:  “This  Rejrorter  Really 
Dug  For  This  Storv." 


.\lniost  Kt-ekly,  wv  read  Al  (poodiiian, 
Throwinc  out  a  rhyme  or  2. 

.At  eopyroom,  or  rewrite  desk, 

.\t  slots  or  barroom  funda>'s. 


'V^Vre  now  darn  sure  how, 

Penn’y  newsmen; 

Spend  their  free  time  Sundays. 

^Janies  R.  Von  Khr 
ypw  Buffalo  (Mil'll.)  Times 


— Jim  Wynn,  director  of  publications,  McNeese  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  writes:  “In  re  your  Sept.  17  question 
about  young  editors:  At  25,  1  was  hired  ostensibly  as  sports 
editor  of  the  New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian.  Upon  my  arrival, 
I  learned  the  managing  editor  had  made  a  sudden  departure. 
I  inherited  his  job  as  well  as  the  sports  assignment  and  held 
both  for  three  years  before  moving  on.  L^nlike  your  anonymous 
case  study,  I  did  have  a  relative  in  newspaper  work  at  the 
time — S.  N.  Wynn,  long-time  (more  than  50  years)  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Yorkton  (Sask.)  Enterprise,  now  retired.  He 
became  editor  of  that  paper  as  a  teenager  when  he  ventured 
from  Ontario  into  what  was  then  the  semi-wilderness  of  western 
Canada.  few  years  ago.  Uncle  Sam  was  named  Canada’s  ‘Mr. 
Editor’  and  more  recently  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
a  Canadian  university.”  .  .  .  Bill  Thomas,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
travel  editor,  on  a  day’s  visit  to  a  nudist  colony,  found  nudists 
wear  at  least  three  things — shoes,  insect  repellent  and  suntan 
lotion.  .  .  ,  Sports  Editor  David  De  I..and,  Great  Bend  (Kans.) 
Tribune-Press,  calls  his  column  “The  Extra  Point.” 

So  W'hal  Else  Is  ^'eic? 


Whut  happens  when  a  copy  reader  meets  his  public  .  .  . 

“Just  what  is  a  copy  reader,  old  boy^is  that  something  like  a 
proof  reader?’* 

“If  you  work  on  the  paper  you  must  know  my  dear  friend. 
Sigmund  Hassenfass.  lie’s  been  a  pressman  there  for  many  years." 

“So  you’re  a  copy  reader,  eh?  .Any  ehanee  you  might  some  day 
\  work  your  way  up  to  reporter?’’ 

“Your  fellows  have  no  respect  for  anyone,  calling  Mrs,  Eisen- 
I  bower  Mamie,  her  husband  Ike  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  I.iz.  If  you 
I  weren’t  so  lazy,  you’d  call  people  by  their  full  names.’’ 

“A  copy  reader — you  nouldn’t  be  kidding  me,  would  you? 
Funny  I  never  saw  your  name  in  the  paper.  Are  you  sure  you  work 
there?’’ 

“I  should  think  you  fellows  would  lie  more  careful.  The  other 
day  I  saw  a  word  in  one  of  the  columns  that  was  spelled 
s-h-r-u-d-l-u.  How  could  a  chap  like  you.  Haehelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Journalism  and  all,  possibly  let  that  get  by? 

I  “(^opy  reader — is  that  them  sour-gutted  old  geezers  with  eye- 
I  shade.s  and  vests  and  pale  complexions  and  smoking  one  cigarette 
I  after  another  and  swearing  and  swilling  booze  and  pot-bellied 
I  and  necktie  askew  and  spitting  on  the  floor  and  bhie-pencilinf 
adjectives  and  decimating  every  hint  of  originality  in  stories? 

“Cxipy  reader,  copy  reader  .  .  .  didn’t  one  of  yr»ii  guys  cross  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  a  raft  or  something?’’ 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Trareler. 
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On  the  scene  . .  . 

. . .  with  political  reporting  par  excellence 


PICK  YOUR  CANDIDATE  FOR  GOVERNOR! 
lohnScotzin  (left),  Veteran  Evening  News  political 
reporter,  discusses  the  latest  campaign  trends  with 
the  Republican  candidate.  Lt.  Governor  Raymond  P. 
Shafer.  His  timely  report  will  be  read  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  the  other  and  outside  it.  too. 


lohn  P.  Cowan  (below,  left)  of  the  morning  Patriot 
gets  an  on  scene  reaction  from  Democratic  candidate. 
Milton  Shapp.  Cowan  will  bring  the  Pennsylvania 
campaign  issues  to  brilliant  life  in  the  pages  of  Penn 
sylvania's  Most  Honored  Newspaper. 


The  Patriot-News  is  “must  reading  for  people  who  want 
to  keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  Pennsylvania  politics. 
Strategically  located  in  this  politically-oriented  capital  of  the 
third  largest  state,  the  Patriot-News  concentrates  on  spark¬ 
ling  readable,  in-depth  reporting  by  a  hand-picked  team  which 
covers  the  state  from  end  to  end.  National  political  news  is 
brought  into  focus  by  a  24-man  Washington  bureau.  Excel¬ 
lence  in  political  reporting  is  just  one  additional  reason  the 
Patriot-News  has  won  more  awards  than  any  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper,  earning  the  title:  Pennsylvania’s  Most 
Honored  Newspaper. 


rMIRIVI-REYY9 

88%  Coverage  of  the  Market 
1 00%  Coverage  of  ABC  City 
MORN.  &  EVE.  SUNDAY 

121,218  162,371 


Represented  Nationally  by 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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Teachers  ’  Quiz 

f'l'  EACH  IRS  liave  a  uitlc*  assorinicni  ol  (|iicsii()ns  tlicx  would  like 
j>eople  ill  tlie  newspaper  liusiness  to  answer. 

Many  of  tliese  (piestions  popped  up  tluring  ilie  reient  .\ew.spaper- 
in-the-Classrooin  seminar  condueied  by  the  Oldo  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Here  are  some: 

1.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  one-newspaper  city  situation? 

2.  W'hat  is  the  responsibility  of  a  newspaper  to  give  an  impartial, 
unbiased  view  of  politics? 

3.  How  can  editorializing  on  Page  1  be  avoideil? 

4.  W’hv  do  some  newspapers  not  comment  on  stories  developed  by 
other  newspajK'is? 

5.  ShouUl  newspapers  endorse  politic  a  1  candidates  and  why? 

6.  How  are  editorial  topics  chosen? 

7.  Do  newspapers  write  to  ati  average  reading  level? 

8.  Wdiat  determines  where  a  story  goes  on  a  page?  ^Vho  makes  the 
decision? 

9.  What  determines  how  crime  stories  are  used? 

10.  Are  the  consequences  of  a  storv  considered  in  using  or  placing  a 
news  storv? 

11.  Do  newspajXMs  plan  continned.  run-over  stories  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  readers? 

12.  How  are  society  (weddings)  stories  selec  ted  for  use? 

13.  Do  pa}>ers  have  deadlines  on  bridal  photographs? 

14.  How  is  it  determined  which  society  pictures  will  be  large  or 
small? 

15.  Wdiat  determines  the  number  of  jiages  in  a  newspaper? 

16.  Wdiat  is  the  cost  of  a  full-page  ad?  A  page  of  classified? 

17.  How  is  objectionable  advertising  hatidled? 

18.  How  much  news  is  not  itsed? 

19.  Is  the  editorial  page  influenced  by  advertising? 

20.  How  much  of  a  newspaper  is  used  for  news  only? 

21.  Must  columns  by  columnists  be  used  when  purchased? 

22.  Why  are  retractions  not  alwavs  given  the  same  attention  and 
placement  as  the  original  story? 

23.  Is  news  ever  left  out  on  reejuest? 

24.  \Vhat  about  the  use  of  |)ersonaI  domestic  gossip  in  news  col¬ 
umns? 

25.  How  much  does  a  newspa|)er  pay  for  a  news  wire  service? 

26.  Hcjw  are  cartoon  subjects  selec  ted? 

27.  How  are  editorial  cartoonists  developed? 

28.  How  many  cartoons  are  drawn  to  get  an  acceptable  one? 

29.  Who  decides  which  cartoon  is  used  in  the  paper? 

30.  How  do  readers,  and  personalities  depic  ted  in  cartoons,  react  to 
controversial  ones? 

31.  How  much  influence  do  advertisers  have  on  newspajiers? 

32.  Do  store  sales  drop  wheti  newsjiapers  do  not  publish? 

33.  Do  national  advertisers  pay  the  same  late  as  other  advertisers? 

34.  How  can  advertising  be  improved? 

35.  What  are  clilfering  rates  lor  clilleretu  types  of  advertising  and 
why? 

.3(>.  How  many  kinds  of  persons  ate  there  in  an  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  newspapei  ? 

37.  Do  department  stores  have  their  own  artists? 

38.  Do  newspa|>ers  control  the  placement  of  ads  and  how? 

How  manv  can  vou  answer? 


ff'p  are  not  C.oiranis 

IV:1. 
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STAY-AT-HOME  CARTOONISTS  TRAVEL  FAR  AND  WIDE  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 


LiJi  tBiP 


while  I'm  Away 

•FEEP  THE  POCS 
.Turn  out  the 
LIGHTS  AHP 


GREAT  LEAPS  FORWARD 

Peb,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Holy  cow! 

In  metropolitan  New  York, 
more  dairy  products  are  sold  than 
in  the  11  Westernmost  states  put 
together. 

That’s  right.  The  New  York 
market  is  pouring  more  milk, 


spreading  more  butter,  scrambling 
more  eggs,  whipping  more  cream 
—  than  all  the  combined  whole¬ 
salers  in  the  1 1  Westernmost  states. 

And  to  sell  this  big,  bustling 
market,  advertisers  consistently 
turn  first  to  The  New  York  Times. 


Because  Times  readers  are  big 
spenders.  And  they  depend  on  The 
Times.  Respect  it.  Trust  it.  Heed  it. 
Need  it. 

So,  if  you  have  something  to 
sell,  sell  out.  Sell  it  in  The  New 
York  Times. 


TlieNew\brkTiiiies 

sells  it  till  the  cows  come  home. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


October  29,  1966 


Unions’  Wage  Push  Forces 
Shutdown  of  Toledo  Papers 

Settlement  of  St.  Louis  Strike 
Sends  Scale  to  $170  in  1968 


A  strike  that  closed  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  Times  this  week  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  days  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  St.  Louis  that  will  push 
printers’  wages  to  $170  a  week 
in  1968. 

Members  of  the  Toledo  News¬ 
paper  Guild  gave  immediate  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Toledo  Typographical 
Union  in  calling  its  owm  strike 
against  the  Blade  and  Times 
shortly  after  the  printers  had  set 
up  picket  lines  on  Monday 
(Oct.  24). 

The  newspapers’  management 
had  offered  both  unions  a  pack¬ 
age  increase  of  $17.50  over  three 
years  of  a  new  contract.  This 
raise  would  bring  the  printers’ 
day  scale  to  $161  for  a  37% 
hour  week.  Under  the  contract 
that  expired  last  Oct.  1  the  day 
scale  has  lieen  $143.50. 

55c  More  Per  Hour 

Under  the  agreement  in  St. 
Louis,  which  ended  a  four-day 
"unofficial”  strike  by  members 
of  the  typographical  union,  the 
hourly  rate  will  be  boosted  55.10 
cents  over  three  years,  making  it 
14.71  in  the  third  year. 

The  new  agreement  with  Pul¬ 
itzer  Publishing  Company,  which 
publishes  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispateh  and  jjrints  the  New- 
house-owned  Globe-Demoerat 
under  contract,  was  ratified  by 
Local  8  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  on  Sunday 
by  a  vote  of  344  to  82.  The  scale 
and  other  i)rovisions,  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1,  will  provide  the  high¬ 
est  newsi)a))er  printers’  hourly 
rate  in  union  contracts  that  are 
in  force  in  the  30  large.st  cities. 

Day  S»-alc  $157.68 

The  hourly  rate  was  boosted 
18,63c  plus  1.38c  in  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  as  of  Jan.  1,  1966.  The 
hourly  rate  goes  up  15.17c  Jan. 
1,  1967  with  the  same  fringe 
allowance  and  on  Jan.  1,  1968, 
the  rate  will  be  increased  18.63c 
without  additional  fringe  pay. 
The  work  week  remains  at  3614 
hours.  Thus  the  weekly  wage 
now  for  (lay  work  is  $157.68. 


The  company  employs  250 
printers. 

Last  April,  Boston  printers 
ended  a  work  stoppage  that  shut 
down  the  city’s  three  major 
newspaper  plants  for  five  weeks 
with  their  acceptance  of  a  $16.50 
package  in  a  three-year  contract. 
On  July  1,  1967  the  day  scale 
for  a  36 14 -hour  week  will  go  to 
$156.35,  with  an  hourlv  rate  of 
$4.31. 

New  York  Demands 

Members  of  New  Y'ork  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  authorized  their 
negotiating  committee  to  demand 
a  raise  in  the  day  scale  from 
$151.85  to  $182.22  with  a  four- 
day  week.  The  New  York  City 
newspaper  printers  now  have  a 
35-hour  workw’eek  with  an 
hourly'  rate  of  $4,338.  This  con¬ 
tract  runs  until  March  31. 

The  shutdown  of  the  Toledo 
new'spapers  came  at  a  time  when 
Wayne  G.  Current,  assistant 
publisher,  thought  some  material 
progress  had  been  made  in  talks 
with  the  printers  and  eight 
other  unions.  Previous  contracts 
expired  Oct.  1. 

The  Blade  Company,  which 
publishes  the  Times  in  the 
morning  and  the  Blade  in  the 
evening,  with  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  220,000,  is  headed 
by  Paul  Block  Jr.  and  his 
brother,  William  Block.  They 
also  are  co-publishers  of  the 
Pittsbuij/k  Post-Gazette  and 
own  the  Red  Bank  (N.  J.) 
Reyister. 

1,000  Idled 

Nearly  1,000  employes  were 
idled  by  the  250  printers’  failure 
to  return  to  their  jobs  from  a 
union  meeting  Monday'  after¬ 
noon  in  a  building  across  the 
street  from  the  Blade  plant.  As 
the  meeting  broke  up,  after  a 
vote  of  215-11  to  strike,  the 
printers  formed  a  picket  line 
outside  the  newspapei  s’  building. 
This  halted  production  on  the 
Times’  first  edition. 

With  the  guild  also  declaring 
a  strike  and  its  members  joining 


the  printers  as  pickets,  the  man¬ 
agement  posted  a  notice  of  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication.  The  last 
time  the  papers  had  shut  dow'n 
was  in  November,  1963.  The 
week-long  strike  ended  when 
union  members  agreed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  to  provide  news  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  as¬ 
sassination. 

Dan  Reetz,  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  63,  said 
his  members  now  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  company  offers  cover¬ 
ing  wages  and  some  fringe 
benefits. 

2  Propusiils  Made 

Current  said  the  Blade  had 
made  two  offers  on  wages: 
$17.50  over  three  years,  or  $6.50 
the  first  year,  $6  the  second 
year,  and  a  reopener  clause  the 
third  year.  He  said  the  printers 
demanded  a  $10  weekly  raise  the 
fir.st  year  and  $9  additional  the 
second  year  in  a  two-year  agree¬ 
ment.  The  final  proposal,  he  said, 
was  a  $10  raise. 

As  Federal  mediators  strived 
to  keep  negotiations  alive,  the 
newspapers’  management  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  mass 
picketing  but  no  action  was 
taken  to  ask  the  courts  to  limit 
the  number  of  persons  in  line. 
Some  secretaries  reported  they 
had  been  harassed  and  jostled 
on  their  way  into  the  building. 
At  one  time  50  strikers  were 
counted  at  four  entrances. 

Strike  Vole  in  Memphis 

Contract  negotiations  between 
Typographical  Union  No.  11  and 
the  Memphis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  also  reached  a  crucial 
stage,  the  union  voting  181  to  20 
to  authorize  their  scale  com¬ 
mittee  to  call  a  strike. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
Charles  H.  Schneider,  editor  of 
the  Press-Scimitar,  both  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  said  fed¬ 
eral  mediators  were  busy  trying 
to  resolve  the  differences.  Union 
spokesmen  said  the  parties  were 
about  $2  apart  on  the  money 
package  but  other  issues,  .such  as 
automation,  were  causing  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Following  the  meeting  of  “Big 
Six”  members  in  New  Y^ork, 


their  president,  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  flaunted  a  strike  threat 
to  enforce  demands  in  a  new 
contract  with  New  York  City’ 
newspapers  in  the  Spring.  He 
declared  there  were  no  longer 
“any  poor  cousins  to  cry  poor 
mouth.” 

‘Prepared  for  Sacrifice" 

“The  newspaper  indu.stry  here 
— from  a  negotiation  point  of 
view — couldn’t  be  in  a  better 
position,”  Powers  asserted. 
“We’re  hoping  to  negotiate  a 
contract  without  a  strike.  What 
can  be  settled  with  a  strike,  we 
think,  can  be  settled  better  with¬ 
out  one.  We  are,  at  the  same 
time,  prepared  if  all  else  fails,  to 
meet  any  test  and  undergo  every 
sacrifice,  including  a  strike  of 
whatever  duration  to  secure  a 
contract  that  meets  our  needs.” 

Referring  to  the  union’s  “am¬ 
bitious  proposals,”  John  J. 
Gaherin,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City,  .said:  “I  would  hope  that 
the  union  community — particu¬ 
larly  Mr.  Powers — is  approach¬ 
ing  these  negotiations  with 
understanding  that  the  needs  of 
the  newspaper  business  must 
also  be  met,  and  that  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  shoulder  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  coordinating  the 
unions’  activ’ities  so  that  the  old 
game  of  king  of  the  kill — or, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  ‘Can 
you  top  this?’ — will  not  be  the 
refrain  for  the  negotiations.” 

Union  Proposals 

The  newspapers  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  the  News  and  Times 
(morning),  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une,  Long  Island  Press  and 
Long  Island  Star  Journal  (eve¬ 
ning).  The  Post  will  receive  the 
same  union  proposals.  Powers 
said. 

These  include: 

1.  A  20%  hike  in  pay. 

2.  A  cost-of-living  allowance. 

3.  Double  time  for  Saturday 
and  Sunday  work. 

4.  Contribution  of  5%  of  pay¬ 
roll  to  a  union-controlled  auto¬ 
mation  fund. 

5.  No  layoffs  due  to  automa¬ 
tion. 

6.  Five-week  vacations  and 
two  more  holidays,  for  a  total 
of  10. 

7.  Paid  sick  leave  increased 
from  5  to  10  days. 

8.  Severance  pay,  in  the  event 
of  suspension  of  publication,  at 
the  rate  of  one  week  for  each 
six-month  period  of  service. 

9.  Industry-wide  seniority. 
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Dealers  Held 
‘Employes’; 
Reject  Guild 

Sacramento 

The  Sacramento  Newspaper 
Guild  ffot  a  slap  in  the  face  after 
it  persuaded  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  rule  that  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  dealers  of  the 
Sacramento  Union  are  “eni- 
l)loyes,”  not  “independent  con¬ 
tractors.” 

So  finding:  in  a  recent  decision, 
the  NLRB  ordered  an  election  to 
be  conducted  to  determine 
whether  the  dealers  wanted  the 
Guild  to  represent  them  in  col¬ 
lective  barpaininpr.  By  a  vote  of 
.34  to  10  the  dealers  rejected  the 
Guild. 

The  ca.se  was  brought  to  the 
Board,  just  prior  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Union  by  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Pre.ss,  by  the  Sacramento 
Newspaper  Guild,  in  ))ehalf  of 
.■)6  dealers  who  distribute  copies 
of  the  Union  to  carrier  boys, 
retail  .stores  and  street  vending 
racks.  The  dealers  operate  un¬ 
der  formal  contracts  with  the 
newspaper. 

'RiRlit  of  Control'  Test 

Applying:  its  “right  of  con¬ 
trol”  test,  the  Board  held  as 
follows : 

“The  result  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  is,  of  course,  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  .sale  of  the  Employer’s 
newspapers.  However,  a  dealer’s 
.success  is  not  es.sentially  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  self-determined  poli¬ 
cies,  personal  investment  and 
expenditures,  pursued  in  and 
adapted  to  a  general  market 
situation.  Rather,  the  Employer 
controls  the  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  out  the  enterprise. 
Thus,  the  dealers  purchase  their 
newsjjaijers  and  sell  them  at 
prices  determined  by  the  Em¬ 
ployer.  The  area  of  territory  in 
which  they  can  operate  is  also 
controlled  by  the  Employer. 

“Further,  the  dealers  have  no 
investment  or  proprietary  inter¬ 
est  in  their  routes.  At  best  they 
are  only  licensees  who  cannot 
assign  their  routes  to  another 
without  the  Employer’s  written 
con.sent,  and  if  a  dealer’s  routes 
grow  beyond  the  point  of  re- 
((uiring  around  20  or  25  delivery 
Iwys,  the  Employer  can  and 
does  transfer  part  of  his  terri¬ 
tory  to  another  dealer. 

Kinployer  Can  Terniiiiale 

“The  dealers  are  forbidden  to 
engage  in  any  other  business  or 
to  distribute  periodicals  other 
than  the  Employer’s  newspaper. 
They  are  required  by  the  Em¬ 
ployer  at  a  price  it  sets  to  dis¬ 
tribute  an  advertising  weekly 


to  non-subscribers.  If  a  dealer 
breaches  his  agreement  with 
the  Employer,  the  Employer 
has  by  the  contracts’  terms  the 
right  to  terminate.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  dealer’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  profits  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  limited  by  the  Employers’ 
legulation  and  control  of  the 
important  aspects  of  the  deal¬ 
er’s  work.  Con.sequently,  as  the 
Employer  has  to  a  large  extent 
reserved  the  right  to  control 
the  manner  and  means,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  re.sult,  of  a  dealer’s 
work,  we  find  that  the  dealers 
are  not  independent  contiac- 
tors,  but  employees.” 


New  8un<]ay  Paper 
Set  for  Suffolk  County 

ISLIP,  L.  1. 

Publication  of  a  new  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Suffolk  Eagle, 
is  scheduled  for  Nov.  6. 

Editor-in-chief  and  publisher 
is  Theodore  Gould,  a  consultant 
for  Sunrise  Pre.ss,  Bayshore. 
Three  of  its  six  weeklies  were 
sold  recently  to  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  which  closed 
them  prior  to  starting  the  daily 
Suffolk  Sun.  Gould  .said  the 
Eagle  is  di.sas.sociated  from  Sun¬ 
rise  Press. 

Gould,  who  said  he  has  been 
a  consultant  to  book  publishing 
and  electronics  firms,  expects  the 
Eagle  will  have  ,50,000  circula¬ 
tion  at  15  cents  a  copy  on  .stands 
and  20c  on  home  delivery.  It  will 
have  six  sections. 


New  York  Times 
Profit  Increases 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  has  reported  net  income 
of  $5,579,000  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Sept,  30,  as  compared 
with  $3,192,000  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1965  when 
earnings  were  affected  by  a  24- 
day  shutdown.  This  year’s  oper¬ 
ations  were  affected  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Herald  Tribune  for 
140  days. 

Operating  revenue  for  nine 
months  ro.se  to  $125,638,000 
from  $100,947,000  and  earnings 
advanced  to  $4,699,000  from 
$2,316,000.  Dividends  from 
newsprint  operations  amounted 
to  $880,000,  up  $4,000. 


Saturday  ‘Sunrise’ 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogiati,  an  afternoon 
paper  five  days  a  week,  will 
publish  in  the  morning  on  Satur¬ 
days?.  Styled  “Sunrise  Edition,” 
the  Saturday  issue  will  contain 
a  16-page  leisure-time  supple¬ 
ment  containing  television  sched¬ 
ules. 


lAPA  Notes 
Sale  of  Stock 
By  Chile  Bank 

Lima,  Peru 

The  22nd  Inter  .\merican 
Press  Association  .Assembly 
here  this  week  examined  the 
state  of  press  freedom  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  rec¬ 
ognized  leaders  of  the  pi’ofes- 
sion. 

Prefacing  the  assembly,  the 
committee  on  press  freedom  de¬ 
bated  the  present  status  of  the 
press  in  Chile.  Investigation  of 
reports  that  the  State  Bank  was 
buying  shares  in  Soeiedad  Pe- 
riodmtiea  Del  Sur  (Sopesur),  an 
lAPA  affiliate  with  interest  in 
five  Chilean  newsjjapers,  was 
discussed. 

Speaking  foi'  the  government, 
Juan  Goni,  of  La  Xacionj,  said 
the  accusations  had  been  proved 
fal.se  in  an  inquiry  ordered  by 
President  Eduardo  Frei  at  the 
request  of  the  Chilean  Press 
As.sociation.  However,  Jack 
Howard,  of  Scripp.s-Howard 
newspapers  and  president  of 
lAPA,  told  the  a.s.sembly  on  Oct. 
25  that  President  Frei  reported 
the  State  Bank  had  ordered  a 
subsidiary  to  dispo.se  of  the 
Sopesur  stock  it  had  acquired. 
It  was  earlier  charged  that  the 
State  Bank  had  exerted  “im¬ 
proper  coercive  pressures”  to 
acquire  what  amounted  to  a  22 
percent  interest  in  Sopesur. 

Flea  fur  Exiled  Fiiblislier 

The  board  of  directors  of 
lAPA  voted  to  ask  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  to  allow  exiled 
publisher  Rafael  Bonilli  of 
Prensa  Libre,  Santo  Domingo, 
to  return  to  his  country.  Bo¬ 
nilla  had  been  baried  under  a 
“blacklist”  issued  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  government. 

During  the  meml)ership  ses¬ 
sion  a  request  for  admission 
from  the  Sepentrion  of  Haiti 
touched  off  a  debate  on  whether 
lAPA  should  admit  members 
from  countries  where  there  is 
no  fi-eedom  of  the  pre.ss.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  application 
be  held  until  an  investigation  of 
the  paper’s  degree  of  freedom  to 
operate  under  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  was  conducted.  Howard 
then  said,  “We  are  not  admit¬ 
ting  Haiti  to  the  lAPA.  We  are 
admitting  an  individual  news¬ 
paper.” 

.Awards 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Jesus 
Maria  Pellin,  editor  of  Le  Reli¬ 
gion-,  Caracas,  received  a  Mer- 
genthaler  award  of  $500  and  an 
lAPA  diploma  for  his  defense 


of  freedom  of  the  jnes.-?  in  op¬ 
posing  a  restrictive  bill  in  1955 

A  Mergenthaler  award  also 
went  to  the  Barbado.-!  Daily 
.Vcfc.s,  Bridgetown,  for  a  series 
of  editorials  opjiosing  govern¬ 
ment  plans  to  achieve  sei)arate 
independence  in.stead  of  Joining 
the  Eastern  Caril)l)ean  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Joshua  Powers  of  Editors 
Press  Sei  vice,  New  York,  was 
awarded  $500  and  an  LAPA  di¬ 
ploma  for  creating  “better 
understanding  and  friendship 
between  Latin  .America  and  the 
United  States.” 

• 

Mortimer  Berkowilz; 
Formerly  with  AW 

Mortimer  Berkowdtz,  79,  long¬ 
time  Hearst  Newspapers  execu¬ 
tive  prior  to  1951,  died  Oct.  26 
in  New  Y’ork  City.  He  began  his 
career  selling  newspapers  in 
Union  Square  and  pioneering 
with  a  home-delivery  route  in 
upper  Manhattan. 

Moving  into  the  advertising 
side  of  the  newspaper  business, 
he  worked  in  Boston,  liefore 
joining  the  Hearst’s  Sew  York 
.American  in  1922.  He  w’as  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  American 
Weekly  and  Puck,  the  Comic 
Weekly  from  1926  to  1951,  and 
w'as  general  manager  of  those 
supplements  when  he  left  the 
Hearst  organization  and  entered 
the  advertising  agency  business. 
Later  he  established  Brief,  a 
magazine  for  adverti.sers. 

• 

Gannett  Co.  Buy 8 
Springfield  Station8 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Stockholders  of  Hampden- 
Hampshire  Corporation  this 
w'eek  accepted  an  offer  from 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Maine  for  the  WHYN 
radio  and  television  stations. 
The  transaction  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

Hampden-Hampshire  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Springfield  News¬ 
papers’  Employe  Beneficial 
Funds  and  William  Dwight, 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke  Tran¬ 
script  Telegram.  The  Pension 
Funds’  half-interest  in  the  sta¬ 
tions  was  the  .subject  of  litiga¬ 
tion  w'hich  ended  several  months 
ago  when  S.  1.  Newhou.se  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  Sjiringfield 
newspapers. 

• 

Held  for  Murder 

Cincinnati 

Gene  Fi.ske,  47,  a  copy  reader 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is 
charged  with  first  degree  mur¬ 
der  in  connection  with  the  fatal 
beating  of  his  fiancee,  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Wolpert,  47,  in  his  apart¬ 
ment. 
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Thomson  Buy  Sparks 


Fleet  St.  Reappraisal 


London 

Fleet  Street,  traditional  Brit¬ 
ish  home  of  the  niass-sellinp 
daily  newspaper,  has  been  un¬ 
dergoing  a  jieriod  of  self-ex¬ 
amination  in  the  light  of  new 
factors  which  are  emerging  to 
the  consternation  of  publishing 
executives. 

Currently  occupying  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  limelight  is  the  dialogue 
which  is  being  heard  in  high 
places  as  a  result  of  Lord  (Roy) 
Thomson’s  proposed  purchase 
of  the  Tiuiex  of  London,  for 
centuries  the  voice  of  Britain’s 
establishment. 

A  Briti.sh  newspaper  chief, 
ironically,  one  who  already  has 
a  busine.ss  link  with  Lord  'Thom- 
.son,  has  declared  himself  in  con¬ 
flict  with  certain  aspects  of 
proposals  to  merge  the  Times 
and  Thomson  Newspapers’  Sme- 
(lay  Times  into  a  joint  opeia- 
tion. 

Laurence  P.  Scott,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Ltd,  —  some  of  the 
daily  Guardian’s  run  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Thomson’s  London 
plant  —  is  submitting  evidence 
to  Britain’s  Monopolies  Com¬ 
mission  (similar  to  the  U.S. 
.4nti  Tru.st  Department). 

Scott  explains  his  position 
thus:  “My  evidence  will  con¬ 
cern  the  position  of  the  Guard¬ 
ian  and  may  not  touch  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  main  ques¬ 
tion.’’ 

Peer  Oppose.^  Merger 

A  more  forthright  critic  of 
the  deal  (Lord  'Thomson  has 
gained  an  80'',  interest  in  the 
Times)  is  the  Earl  of  Arran,  a 
director  of  the  Daily  Sketch  and 
a  columnist  for  the  London  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  He  is  outrightly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  merger  and  as  a 
Peer  intends  to  raise  the  matter 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords. 

He  commented  in  a  recent 
newspaper  column:  “I  am  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  Times  take¬ 
over.  Newspaper  editors  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  their  self- 
denying  ordinance.  No  one 
breathes  a  word.” 

And  in  an  interview  he  added : 

“The  Times  correspondence 
column  has  been  silent  on  the 
subject;  the  old  maxim  ‘write 
to  the  Times’  is  now  meaning¬ 
less.”  Lord  Allan  also  quoted 
in  his  column  his  own  speech 
from  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  six  years  ago:  “If  a  time 
comes  when  one  man  is  in  con¬ 
trol  of  too  many  sources  of  pub¬ 


lic  infonnation,  then  someone 
is  going  to  say  No.  And  that 
someone  will  be  the  government. 
Well,  this  time  has  come.” 

Lord  Thomson,  however,  says 
that  he  expects  his  latest  pur- 
cha.se  to  be  approved.  In  a 
Toronto  speech  —  widely  re¬ 
ported  here  —  he  cited  the  com¬ 
mission’s  concern  to  see  the 
newspaper  preserx’ed  as  a  likely 
factor  in  gaining  a  favorable 
decision.  He  and  his  son,  Ken¬ 
neth,  who  will  be  vicechairman 
of  the  Times  if  the  sale  is  ap¬ 
proved,  have  agreed  to  “dig  into 
our  own  re.sources  for  a  long 
time”  to  increase  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  daily  circulation  to  5-mil¬ 
lion  from  the  present  290,000, 


‘Desperate  Position’ 


More  frank  words  about  the 
British  new’spaper  business 
came  from  Cecil  H.  King,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation,  who  .said 
last  w’eek:  “The  Times  has 
found  itself  approaching  the 
desperate  position  that  the 
News  Chronicle  was  in.  (It 
folded  in  1960.)  After  North- 
cliffe’s  death,  the  Times  was  sold 
to  a  wealthy  gentleman  who 
later  became  Lord  Astor  of 
Hever.  He  and  his  .son  Gavin 
have  conducted  the  business  of 
the  Times  as  a  national  trust. 
They  have  allowed  their  editors 
the  most  complete  freedom.  In 
an  ideal  w'orld,  such  modesty 
should  have  its  reward.  But,  I 
am  afraid,  a  knight  errant  is 
vulnerable  in  the  jungle  of  Fleet 
Street.  For  some  years,  it  has 
been  obvious  that  the  Times, 
on  its  circulation  —  w’hich  hard¬ 
ly  varied  over  20  years  —  could 
not  command  all  the  advertising 
it  needed,  nor  could  it  charge  a 
high  enough  rate. 

“Faced  with  competition  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Financial  Times,  and  the  devel¬ 
oping  Guardian,  the  Times  has 
found  itself  with  insufficient 
revenue  to  meet  its  rising  costs. 
Other  papers  had  as  many,  or 
more  Top  People  readers.  (“Top 
People  take  the  Times”  is  the 
paper’s  promotional  slogan.) 

Editorially  Unaware 

“Editorially,  the  paper  had 
lieen  unaw'are  —  until  a  few 
months  ago  of  the  broadening 
tastes  and  interest  of  Top  Peo¬ 
ple.  Managerially,  the  Times 
has  not  pursued  circulation  and 
advertising  revenue  with  the 
ruthless  zest  which  every  paper 
mu.st  have.  And  .so  the  time 
came  when  the  Astors  might  be 


CHANCELLOR — Sir  Max  Aitlcen,  Bart.,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.,  chairman 
of  Beaverbrook  Newspapers  Limited,  is  pictured  in  the  robes  of 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  a  position  his  late 
father.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  once  held.  On  the  left  is  UNB  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Dr.  B.  F.  Macaulay  and  on  the  right  is  UNB  Vicepresident  Dr. 

Alfred  G.  Bailey,  at  Oct.  13  ceremonies  at  Fredericton,  N.B. 


in  danger  of  losing  the  family 
fortune,  or  having  to  renounce 
their  trust. 

“The  solution  was  found  in  a 
merger  with  the  Sunday  Times, 
which  the  Monopolies  Commis¬ 
sion,  under  the  new'  rules,  must 
approve  before  it  can  go 
through.  It  was  the  best  alter¬ 
native  available  and  I  have  no 
doubt  either  that  it  will  be  per¬ 
mitted,  or  that  it  will  succeed 
.  .  .  The  know-how  w’hich  has 
lifted  the  Sunday  Times  well 
above  the  million  w’ill  now  be 
available  to  the  Times.  Equally 
important,  so  will  the  working 
capital,  in  the  large  amounts 
necessary.” 

Reviewing  recent  British  fail¬ 
ures  among  national  newspa¬ 
pers,  King  said:  “What  it  boils 
dow'n  to  is  this :  costs  have  ri.sen 
in  the  post-war  years,  especially 
the  cost  of  newsprint.  This  has 
pushed  up  the  break-ev'en  point, 
the  point  where  revenues  from 
sales  and  from  advertising  bal¬ 
ances  the  accounts. 

“In  1936-67  when  the  Daily 
Mirror  (one  of  IPC’s  dailies) 
sold  at  a  penny,  the  breakeven 
point  came  at  1,100,000.  In  1960, 
when  it  sold  at  two  and  one  half 
pennies,  the  break  even  point 


was  over  three-million.  Today, 
when  the  paper  sells  at  four 
pennies,  the  break  even  point  is 
about  2 '4 -million.” 

Why,  you  may  ask,  cannot 
newspapers  increase  their 
price?  'The  brutal  answer  is  that 
the  Mirror  and  Daily  Express 
are  very  profitable  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  price.  They  have  no  wish 
to  increase  it  substantially  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  they  would 
lose  circulation,  even  diminish 
their  profitability  and  become 
less  attractive  to  advertisers. 

Road  to  Bankruptcy 

“Could  the  less  profitable 
newspaper  raise  their  prices 
individually?  That,  I  fear, 
would  be  the  quickest  road  to 
bankruptcy  .  .  ,  Could,  then,  the 
less  successful  papers  gain  cir¬ 
culation  by  selling  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  the  Mirror  and  Ex¬ 
press?  The  Daily  Mail  at¬ 
tempted  such  an  experiment  re¬ 
cently.  Boldly  they  stayed  at 
three  pennies  while  others  went 
up  to  four  pennies.  They  gained 
a  little  circulation  and  lost  mil¬ 
lions  in  revenue.  When  even¬ 
tually  they  raised  their  price, 
they  lost  what  they  had  gained.” 
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College  Press  Group 
Helps  Miss  Buchanan 


By  Edward  Rapetti 

Philadelphia 

The  National  Council  of  Col¬ 
lege  Publications  Advisers  has 
promised  financial  and  moral 
support  to  Annette  Buchanan 
“in  her  fiRht  for  news  reporters’ 
freedom  from  the  oppression  and 
persecution  of  misjjuided  public 
officials.” 

A  re.solution  to  this  effect  was 
accepted  Oct.  21  here  during  the 
42nd  annual  convention  of 
NCCP.A  and  Associated  Collegi¬ 
ate  Press. 

Submitted  by  Dario  Politella, 
a  vicechairman  of  NCCPA  and 
associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
istic  studies  at  the  University  of 
ilassachu.setfs,  tlie  resolution 
calls  for  “unqualified"  support 
of  Miss  Buchanan,  who  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon’s  Daily  Emtrald 
when  she  was  found  guilty  and 
fined  $300  last  June  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  liecause  she  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal  her  sources  in 
connection  with  an  article  deal¬ 
ing  with  marijuana  smoking. 
She  is  appealing  the  decision 
through  higher  courts. 

(The  transcript  of  Miss  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  trial  in  Oregon  last 
June  was  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  Oct.  25.  Her  lawyers  ex¬ 
pect  to  argue  the  case  by  March 
of  1967.  'There  is  a  chance  that 
by  that  time  the  legislature  will 
enact  a  modified  privilege  .stat¬ 
ute.  Annette  has  returned  to 
school  this  fall  and  is  still  man- 
ag  ng  editor  of  the  Emerald.) 

The  resolution  calls  for  an 
initial  as.sessment  of  $1  from  all 
NCCPA  members  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  members  would 
“carrj”  the  message”  back  to 
their  respective  schools  to  estab- 
li.sh  a  fund  with  the  help  of 
student  contributions. 

The  resolution  was  submitted 
because,  Politella  said,  “no  sup¬ 
port,  other  than  verbal,  has  been 
given  to  Miss  Buchanan  by  any 
of  the  journalistic  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

“There  was  a  discussion  on 
this  subject  at  the  AEJ  Conven¬ 
tion  (Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism,  August  1966), 
but  no  committment  was  made,” 
he  .said.  “I  also  understand  that 
the  University  of  Oregon  is  not 
giving  her  any  financial  support 
in  the  appeals.  This  is  the  way 
we  can  go  on  record  as  ‘agree¬ 
ing  with  the  principle  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  right  to  protect  news 
sources’  without  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  whether  he 


is  a  jirofessional  or  a  student.” 

A  second  resolution,  also  .sub¬ 
mitted  by  Politella,  proposed 
that  a  commission  be  established 
to  .study  the  freedom  and  re- 
sixmsibilities  of  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  pre.ss,  and  that  a  report  on 
tills  study  be  made  at  the  1968 
NCCPA  convention. 

Politella  said,  “the  fog  must 
be  cleared  once  and  for  all.  We 
have  a  file  of  pronouncements 
that  have  lieen  made  from  time 
to  time  by  various  officials  and 
organizations,  yet  there  is  no 
tlear-cut  statement  of  what  col¬ 
lege  jiress  freedom  and  respon¬ 
sibility  entails.  We  are  looking 
for  solid  guidelines.” 

The  commission  memlKoship 
would  lie  made  uji  of  a  member 
of  NCCP.\,  a  journalism  school 
and  a  junior-college  administra¬ 
tor,  a  college  president,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  newsman,  a  student 
editor,  a  prominent  citizen  from 
outside  the  journalistic  field,  and 
a  representative  from  the  legal 
jirofession. 

Politella  was  appointed  for  the 
jireliminary  work  and  to  obtain 
funds.  “I  don’t  feel  we’ll  have 
much  trouble  finding  an  organi¬ 
zation  or  federal  or  corporate 
agency  to  sponsor  the  study,” 
Politella  said. 

Both  re.solutions  also  asked 
that  journalistic  organizations 
such  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  AEJ, 
and  others  be  asked  to  contrib¬ 
ute  ideas,  support  and  counsel 
on  two  projects. 

In  further  business,  it  was 
announced  that  NCCPA  is 
planning  a  summer  European 
study  tour  for  journali.sm  stu¬ 
dents  in  1967.  The  tour  of  10 
countries  would  liegin  in  July 
and  last  21  days. 

Results  of  a  survey  on  college 
newspapers  were  reported  as 
follows: 

Freedom  of  CampiO!  Publicn- 
lion  today  Compared  to  Five 
VearK  Ayo — More  freedom  no\y 
(497r),  Same  amount  of  free¬ 
dom  (48%),  Le.ss  freedom  now 
(3%). 

Studevt  and  Faculty  Aceept- 
nnee  of  Campait  Puhlieation  To¬ 
day  Compared  to  Five  Years 
Ago — 

Faculty  Students 

G  reater 

acceptance  50%  60% 

Same 

acceptance  45%  35% 

Less  “■ 

acceptance  5%  5% 


Quality  of  Staffs  Today  Com¬ 
pared  to  Five  Years  Ago — Bet¬ 
ter  qualified  (53%),  Same  Qual¬ 
ifications  (38%),  Less  Well 
Qualified  (9%). 

Publieation  liadgets  Today 
Compared  to  Five  Years  Ago — 
Increased  (87%).  Same  (Pi^c), 
Decreased  (2%). 

.Awartls  lo  Atlvi>er> 

NCCPA 'ACP  Outstanding 
Adviser  awards  were  presentinl 
to  the  following:  Roy  Campbell, 
Northern  Illinois  University, 
and  Oliver  Smith,  Brigham 
Young  University,  Utah. 

Division  plaques  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  following:  New.s- 
paper — David  McHann,  Baylor; 
Louis  Englehart,  Ball  State; 


CIRCULATION  CASE 


Charles  Tribolet,  Univei  sity  of 
Arizona. 

Yearbook  —  Jeneanne  Johns¬ 
ton,  Dallas  County  College,  and 
Archibald  Benson,  Virginia 
L'nion. 

A  distinguished  service  award 
for  a  non-member  of  NCCPA 
went  to  V.  Edward  Canale  of 
the  National  Education  .Adver¬ 
tising  Service. 

• 

111  Town  Office 

Joseph  lacona,  a  former  Xcw 
York  Mirror  feature  reporter 
(16  years)  and  editor  of  the 
Levittoivn.  Tribune  (3  years), 
has  accejited  an  appointment  in 
the  Public  Information  Office 
of  the  town  of  Hemp.stead,  N.Y. 


Fixed  Price  Ruled 
Benefit  to  Public 


St.  Louis 

Maintenance  of  a  uniform,  low 
retail  price  for  a  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  by  a  publi.sher 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  where  the  publisher  main¬ 
tains  such  uniformity  of  retail 
price  either  by  refusing  to  sell 
papers  to  the  offending  dealer 
or  carrier  or  provides  competi¬ 
tion  to  the  offending  carrier  or 
dealer  to  maintain  the  price. 

The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
issued  this  ruling  here  Oct.  20  in 
a  suit  filed  by  a  newspaper  car¬ 
rier,  Lester  J.  Albrecht,  against 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Albrecht  asked  for  treble  dam¬ 
ages  under  the  Clayton  Act  and 
alleged  a  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  .Act. 

Albrecht  charged  his  sub¬ 
scribers  more  than  the  Globe- 
Democrat’s  suggested  monthly 
retail  rate  for  home  delivery. 
The  Globe-Democrat  asked  Al¬ 
brecht  to  refrain  from  this  prac¬ 
tice  and  he  refused.  The  Globe- 
Democrat  then  permitted  an¬ 
other  carrier  to  deliver  papers, 
charged  for  at  the  suggested 
retail  rate,  in  .Albrecht’s  former¬ 
ly  exclusive  territory.  Albrecht 
then  filed  suit  against  the  Globe- 
Democrat.  After  Albrecht’s  suit 
was  filed  the  Globe-Democrat 
discontinued  selling  papers  to 
.Albrecht. 

Created  Competition 

On  May  13,  1965,  a  jury  in 
federal  court  returned  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  Globe  and  Al¬ 
brecht  filed  an  appeal. 

Affirming  the  jurj-’s  verdict, 
the  Appellate  Court  declared, 
“The  (ilobe-Democrat’s  activity 
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in  permitting  another  carrier  to 
sen-e  the  Albrecht  route,  with 
prices  at  the  suggested  lower 
rate,  did  not  hinder,  but  fostered 
and  actually  created  competition 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

“To  have  condoned  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  overcharging  would  have 
been  a  signal  to  all  carriers, 
each  monopolistic  in  his  own 
right,  to  milk  the  public  for  all 
the  traffic  would  bear.” 

The  court  continued,  “Home 
delivery  by  the  route  system  is 
monopolistic,  whether  done 
through  independent  merchants 
such  as  plaintiff,  or  done  by  the 
publisher.  The  public’s  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  harmful  effects 
therefrom  can  be  guaranteed 
only  by  preventing  overcharging 
through  insuring  comjietition.” 

Additionally,  the  court  stated, 
“The  Globe-Democrat  had  a 
legal  right  to  terminate  jilaintiff 
for  filing  the  lawsuit.  It  had  the 
right  to  decline  to  .sell  papers  to 
him  for  good  cause,  no  cau.se,  or 
any  cause,  except  in  conjunction 
with  a  scheme  to  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.” 

“The  Globe-Democrat  could 
have  declined  to  do  business 
■with  the  Plaintiff  and  deliver 
papers  itself  or  through  another 
with  impunity.  The  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  did  not  go  this  far  and 
.should  not  be  penalized  for  its 
plan  to  protect  the  public 
against  overcharging  ...  the 
Globe-Democrat’s  action  in  pro¬ 
viding  competition  did  not  re¬ 
motely  restrain  trade,  but,  con- 
trarily,  fostered  competition, 
and  therefore,  our  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  the  Sherman  Act 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.” 
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Welsh  Are  Grateful 
For  Disaster  Story 

By  Edwin  Roth 


> 


Aberfan,  Wales 

Within  an  hour  of  my  arrival 
in  this  Welsh  coal  mining  village 
when  almost  200  people — most  of 
them  children  at  their  school — 
had  been  killed  by  a  slag  heap 
slide,  a  sobbing  mother  shouted 
to  me:  “Our  children  were  mur¬ 
dered  by  negligence.  We  have 
warned  and  begged  and  pleaded 
for  years  that  this  bloody  slag 
heap  was  a  danger  and  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  it!” 

Every  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent,  every  television  and 
radio  reporter,  every  photogra¬ 
pher  and  movieman  in  Aberfan 
was  told  the  same  story.  From 
this  district’s  Labor  Member  of 
Parliament  Stephen  Davies  and 
from  every  Aberfan  citizen  with 
whom  we  talked  came  the  pas¬ 
sionate,  blazing  fury  of  people 
who  had  warned  for  years,  and 
whose  warnings  were  ignored. 

Now  that  the  terrible  disaster 
of  which  they  had  w'arned  had 
far  exceeded  their  worst  night¬ 
mares,  they  told  the  news  media 
representatives  in  their  stricken 
village  the  story  of  their  futile 
warnings.  They  charged  that 
only  the  lazy  carelessness  by 
mine  officials  prevented  the 
saving  of  their  children  after 
the  rain-.soaked  slag  heap  had 
begun  to  move  many  hours 
before  the  disaster. 


Their  angry,  often  tearful 
words  to  reporters  turned  this 
preventable  disaster  into  a  na¬ 
tional  .scandal. 

This  could  be  the  reason  why 
Britain’s  National  Coal  Board 
Chairman  Lord  Robens  (for¬ 
merly  the  Labor  party  politician 
Alfred  Robens)  publicly  at¬ 
tacked  the  correspondents  in 
Aberfan  w’ho  he  said  had  cau.sed 
“a  great  trial,”  and  had  done  “a 
grave  disservice  to  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  disaster.”  He  de¬ 
manded  that  because  a  judicial 
inquiry  would  be  held,  “the  ques¬ 
tioning  and  cross-questioning  of 
witnesses  should  stop.” 

But  perhaps  the  evidence 
given  by  witnesses  to  news  cor¬ 
respondents  before  they  had 
time  to  consider  how  their  words 
might  affect  colleagues  and  other 
people  with  whom  they  have 
j)ersonal  connections  is  at  least 
as  important  for  the  inquiry  as 
what  the  same  people  will  say 
many  weeks  or  months  later. 
One  example  is  the  story  of  a 
labor  union  official  who  said  that 
a  telephone  between  the  mine’s 
constantly  used  slag  heap  and 
the  mine  office  was  not  com¬ 
pulsory — when  miners  living  in 
the  village  had  demanded  such 
a  telephone.  This  telephone  ex¬ 
isted  until  1965,  when  its  wires 


PAPER  HONORS  WOMEN — Theodore  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin,  presents  silver  bowls  to  1966 
Women  Achievers  to  highlight  48-page  tabloid  women's  section. 
From  left,  Mrs.  James  S.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Jean  Ames,  winners;  Mrs. 
Ivy  Baker  Priest,  former  U.  S.  Treasurer,  banquet  speaker;  standing: 
Mrs.  Roger  Johnson,  Mrs.  Roland  J.  Brownsberger  and  Miss  Virginia 
Covey.  Success  of  the  first  Woman  Achiever  Awards  program  con¬ 
vinced  editors  the  promotion  should  be  repeated.  Managing  Editor 
yoseph  Gendron  said. 
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were  stolen.  It  was  never  re¬ 
placed. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  Robens 
attacked  the  reporters  he  had 
not  visited  Aberfan  himself.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Aberfan  not 
only  accepted  the  newsmen  but 
treated  us  with  immense  warmth 
and  friendliness.  By  their  warm, 
helpful  attitude,  they  made  our 
distressing  work  much  less  diffi¬ 
cult  than  it  might  have  been. 

Sir  Miles  Thomas,  chairman 
of  the  Development  Corporation 
of  Wales,  commented  publicly 
about  Lord  Robens:  “The  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Coal  Board  that  our 
press,  radio,  and  television  have 
handled  the  terrible  Aberfan 
disaster  in  a  sensational  manner 
seems  to  me  especially  out  of 
place.  In  contrast,  I  think  it  has 
been  described  with  deep  feeling 
and  great  sincerity  of  report¬ 
ing.” 

Many  Reporters  at  Scene 

Immediately  after  the  dis¬ 
aster’s  extent  had  become  known, 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  Britain’s  commercial 
television  networks  sent  tv  cam¬ 
eras  and  crews  to  Aberfan.  Cor¬ 
respondents  from  all  over  the 
world  arrived  soon  afterwards. 

As  no  “official”  press  head¬ 
quarters  w'as  established,  and 
we  all  worked  either  alone  or  in 
very  small  groups  all  the  time, 
no  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
corre.spondents  came  to  Aberfan. 
But  no  British  disaster  since  the 
second  world  war  was  attended 
by  so  many  correspondents. 

Beside  the  many  British  press 
repre.sentative3,  I  met  corre¬ 
spondents  I  know  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  France, 
We.st  Germany,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway.  No  doubt  many 
more  came  from  the  information 
media  of  other  nations. 

Having  heard  before  I  left 
London  that  the  disaster  area 
was  cov'ered  by  w’et  black  coal- 
dust  sludge,  I  took  strong  boots 
and  warm  clothing.  Some  corre¬ 
spondents  who  did  not  know  the 
indescribable  dirt  of  this  dis¬ 
aster  were  hampered  in  their 
work  because  they  came  in 
ordinary  shoes. 

Telephone  communications 
were  very  difficult.  But  tremen¬ 
dous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
district’s  small  post  office  to  get 
calls  through.  Correspondents 
were  allowed  to  use  two  special 
telephones  inside  the  wrecked 
school  building  whenever  they 
were  not  wanted  for  the  rescue 
operations.  From  one  of  these 
telephones,  I  telephoned  cables 
to  the  Western  Union  office  in 
London.  A  dirt-covered  miner 
standing  beside  me  handed  me 
a  hot  cup  of  tea  when  he  noticed 
my  voice  getting  hoarse  through 


INSTRUCTOR — Miss  Kafhi  Ream 
has  joined  the  full-time  journalism 
faculty  of  Los  Angeles  Valley 
(Junior)  College.  She  has  a 
master's  degree  in  journalism  from 
UCLA  and  a  BA  degree  from 
Wayne  State  University.  She 
served  with  Reuben  H.  Donnelley 
Publications  in  Chicago,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Mademoiselle  Maga¬ 
zine  and  PR  in  California  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  The  college  has  a 
journalism  enrollment  of  407. 

shouting  above  the  noise  of  the 
bulldozer  a  few  feet  away. 

Only  a  few  people  in  Aberfan 
have  telephones.  In  many  cases, 
the  correspondents  did  not  have 
to  ask  “May  I  use  your  phone?” 
We  were  approached  by  people 
who  asked  us  “Do  you  need  a 
phone?” 

Like  the  rescue  workers,  all 
news  media  representatives  were 
given  food,  hot  soup,  and  hot  tea 
all  the  time.  Enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food  were  sent  by  stores, 
colliery  canteens  and  factories, 
and  distributed  by  the  Salvation 
Army  which  had  mobilized  all 
its  members  who  could  come. 

I  did  not  see  any  correspond¬ 
ent  or  photographer  obstructed 
by  the  police,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  no  one  was.  On  the  un¬ 
spoken  understanding  that  we 
would  not  hinder  the  rescue 
operations,  we  could  go  every¬ 
where  we  wanted  to  go,  except 
into  the  morgue — which  none  of 
us  really  wanted  to  enter.  In  the 
wrecked  school,  rescuers  shielded 
the  small  bodies  they  uncovered 
with  blankets  from  the  cameras 
— hut  as  far  as  I  know,  no  deter¬ 
mined  attempts  were  made  to 
photograph  the  often  terribly 
mutilated  victims. 

All  those  of  us  who  had  strong 
boots  went  unhindered  into  the 
wrecked  classrooms,  where  the 
children  were  buried  beneath 
tons  of  the  thick,  wet,  black 
coaldust  sludge.  On  walls  which 
were  left  standing,  we  saw  the 
dead  children’s  own  watercolor 
paintings  of  road  safety  and 
accident  prevention  posters. 
Written  on  one  of  them  in  a 
dead  child’s  careful,  uneven 
letters  was:  “Play  Only  Where 
It  Is  Safe!” 


in 
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Plant  Expansion 
Financed  with  Cash 


Montreal 

How  do  newspaper  publishers 
finance  plant  expansion  and 
equipment  purchases? 

Half  of  them  just  take  the 
money  out  of  the  till,  so  to 
speak.  Stated  in  more  technical 
terms  by  a  banker,  who  was 
talking  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers, 
here  this  week,  they  handle  ex¬ 
pansion  or  etjuipment  purchases 
through  cash  flow. 

This  fact  emerged  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  which  h'red  D.  Stone  .Jr., 
senior  vicepresident  of  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  of 
Western  New  York,  sent  to  195 
newspai)ers.  There  were  111 
responses  and  not  ail  gave 
answers  to  the  specific  question 
about  financing  plant  improve¬ 
ments. 

Stone  reported  this  summary 
of  findings: 

13  newspapers  (19'T)  said 
they  obtained  mortgages. 

19  newspapers  (27*^^ )  nego¬ 
tiated  term  loans. 

14  newspapers  (20^f )  had  un¬ 
secured  lines  of  credit. 

9  newspapers  (13''f  )  resorted 
to  leasing. 

6  newspapers  (9''f  )  had  con¬ 
ditional  sales  agreements. 

35  newsi)apers  (.oO'c )  u.sed 
cash  flow,  and  the  larger  the  i)a- 
per  the  more  this  was  the  case. 
Only  227c  of  papers  in  the 
under-50,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory  worked  from  cash  while 
40%  in  the  .50-100,000  group  did 
this.  The  largest  percentage 
(71)  were  in  the  over-100,000 
class. 

The  suiwey  revealed  these 
sources  of  financing:  29  wdth 
commercial  banks,  9  with  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  16  with  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers. 

Some  Surprise* 

Stone  said  the  suiwey  showed 
that  newspapers’  investments  in 
government  securities  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  small  and  not  a  single 
resjjondent  indicated  the  use  of 
bankers  acceptances.  Better 
than  75%  of  the  respondents  in¬ 
dicated  they  don’t  use  tax- 
exempt  notes  and  bonds  of 
states  and  municipalities. 

“This  is  probably  due,”  Stone 
said,  “to  lack  of  familiarity  with 
this  money  market  instrument, 
iK'cause  only  in  the  past  few' 
years  has  a  great  effort  been 
made  by  the  investment  indus¬ 
try  to  tell  the  real  i)lace  of  tax- 
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exemi)t  obligations  in  most  in¬ 
vestment  i)ortfolios. 

“As  long  as  corporate  tax 
rates  stay  in  the  48%  area, 
you’ve  got  to  look  hard  before 
concluding  that  your  paper  can¬ 
not  use  tax-exempt  income. 
This  is  a  big,  broad  and  valuable 
short-term  market.  Explore  it; 
it  can  sene  you  well.” 

Stone  also  advised  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  the  leasing 
of  buildings  and  e<iuipment.  He 
exi)lained: 

“A  100'"f  loan,  without  de¬ 
posit  or  down  i)ayment,  can 
make  equipment  available  with¬ 
out  capital  expenditure.  If 
rental  ])ayments  can  be  treated 
as  fully  tax-deductible  expense, 
a  real  advantage  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Ix-asing  acts  as  a  form 
of  accelerated  depreciation  and 
enables  you  to  pay  for  equip¬ 
ment  out  of  pre-tax  income, 
avoiding  the  need  to  draw  on 
working  capital.” 

• 

Publisher  Praised 
For  Honoring  Women 

Washington 

The  history  of  the  ,Sf.  Loni.s 
(ilohe-Democrat'a  Women  of 
.4chievement  honor  awards  was 
reviewed  by  Congresswoman 
Mrs.  I.enor  K.  Sullivan  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  she  praised 
the  new  house  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Richard  H.  Amberg,  for 
his  recognition  of  woman’s  role 
in  community  activities. 

Mrs.  Sullivan’s  remarks, 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
(fratifional  Record,  praised  Am- 
bei  g  for  being  the  moving  force 
behind  the  award  program 
which  honors  women  of  the 
community  for  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  fields  of  human  en¬ 
deavor. 

UPI  Names  StaiiiianI 
For  Asian  Affairs 

R.  E.  Stannard  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  special  Asian  affairs 
coi-respondent  for  United  Press 
International  with  emphasis  on 
United  Nations  cov'erage.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Ralph  Teat- 
sorth. 

Stannard  was  transferred  to 
New  York  from  UPI  Asia  Divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  in  Tokyo.  He 
has  worked  for  UPI  in  the  Far 
Ea.st  since  1959,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Washington, 
h(*  has  a  master’s  degree  in  in- 
teinational  relations  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 


Robert  P.  Thome 


NeMliouse  Has  Interest 
In  Bowaters  Project 

Tlie  Bowater  organization  and 
the  Xewliouse  Newspapers  have 
joined  in  a  jjartnership  for  the 
production  of  newsprint  in  the 
South,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Tentative  agreement  on 
such  an  arrangement  was  made 
known  several  months  ago. 

The  Newhouse  grouj),  which 
includes  newspapers  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mobile,  Huntsville  and 
New  Orleans,  will  share  owner¬ 
ship  with  Bowaters  of  a  new 
machine  at  the  Bowaters  mill  at 
Catawba,  S.  C.  Most  of  the  out¬ 
put,  estimated  at  180,(KK)  tons 
annually,  will  go  to  the  New¬ 
house  newspapers. 

Bowaters  will  have  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  new  company 
and  will  market  the  newsprint 
at  the  standard  price,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

• 

Buys  Radio  Station 

Washington 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  National 
Review  and  a  syndicated  news- 
pai)er  columnist,  is  a  principal 
in  Starr  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc. 
which  is  asking  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
approve  its  purchase  of  radio 
station  KDUL  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  $700,000  transaction 
was  handled  by  Blackburn  & 
Company,  media  brokers. 

• 

New^  Bnreun  in  India 

Lo.s  Angeles 
Arthur  J.  Dommen  has  been 
appointed  to  establish  a  news 
bureau  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  New  Delhi.  He  has 
been  the  Times’  Tokyo  bureau 
chief  since  May,  1965,  Other 
Asian  offices  of  the  Times  are 
in  Hong  Kong,  Saigon  and 
Bangkok,  in  addition  to  over¬ 
seas  bureaus  in  West  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Middle 
East,  Afiica  and  Latin  Amei- 
ica. 


Washington  Post 
Officer  Heads 
Finance  Group 

Montreal 

Robert  P.  Thome,  comptroller, 
assistant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Institute  of  News- 
l)aper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officer  during  the  19th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  here 
this  week.  He  succeeds  John 
H.  C.  Riley,  business  manager 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  , 
Democrat,  who  was  named  a 
director. 

The  new  president  joined  his 
newsj)aper  in  1948  as  data  proc¬ 
essing  manager  after  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Army  throughout 
World  War  11.  He  became  assist¬ 
ant  comptroller  in  1952,  comp¬ 
troller  and  assi.stant  secretary 
in  1957.  He  added  the  title  of 
assi.stant  treasurer  in  1962. 

The  INCFO  directors  also 
chose  William  B.  Chawgo,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Anroi-a  (Ill.) 
lieacon-Ncws,  a.s  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  M.  James  Desherow, 
assistant  controller,  Times- 
Mirior  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  as  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident.  The  other  of¬ 
ficers,  named  for  a  second  term, 
are:  secretary  Gordon  H.  Waier, 
controller,  (irate:!  Rai>ids  ( Mich.)  ' 
Press:  treasurer,  William  L. 
Maynard,  secretary-t  r  ea  s  u  r  er 
and  comi)troller,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Five  new  directors  were 
named:  Stanley  M.  Barnicoat, 
machine  accounting  manager. 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Eveniyid  Bulletin;  Leonard  L. 
Crossley,  controller  and  a.ssist- 
ant  treasurer,  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Canton,  Ohio; 

B.  W.  Dusek,  manager  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedures,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News; 
Frank  E.  Russell,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  and  Donald  A.  Walker, 
controller,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Michael  M.  Pennock,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  general  man-  j 
ager,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 

Unton-Sfor,  and  Cleo  Smith,  con¬ 
troller  and  assistant  secretary, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette,  were  re-elected  direc¬ 
tors. 

Guy  Gilbert,  Le  ,Soleil,  Quebec 
City,  was  named  to  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  Richard  Mar- 
tineau,  formerly  of  Le  Petit 
Journal,  Montr(*al. 

With  the  retirement  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretai  y  W.  E.  Jacoby,  the 
a.ssociation  ai)pointed  George  K. 
Dahl  as  general  manager.  He  k 
has  betm  convention  manager 
and  public  relations  counsellor 
since  INCFO  was  foundi'd.  j 
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How  A  Politician  Sees 

SLANTED  Reporting 

By  Philip  A.  Hart, 

I'liiled  Stairs  Senator  (D-Mirliif{an) 


When  a  politician  appears  before  an  audience  of  ne%%’spa- 
permen,  there  aie  two  courses  he  can  take. 

He  can  extoll  the  virtues  of  his  audience  in  the  hope  that 
the  admiration  might  be  somehow  reciprocated,  or  he  can 
deva-state  them  with  criticism  in  revenge  for  all  those  neg¬ 
lected  handouts. 

But  when  speaking  to  journalism  students,  the  second 
cour.se  is  simply  not  to  be  followed.  The  student  has  yet  com¬ 
mitted  no  sin.  And  perhaps  —  who  know’s?  —  with  the  proper 
instruction  and  guidance  he  can  be  diverted  from  the  gnarled 
cynicism  that  allows  the  senior  new’spaperman  to  suspect  the 
politican’s  motives  and  ignore  his  virtues. 

So  a  politician  speaking  to  journalism  students  can  be 
somewhat  like  an  aging  movie  star  proposing  to  a  fifth  wife 
—  despite  the  pessimistic  lessons  of  history,  he  can’t  resist 
the  hopeful  lure  of  a  new  and  possibly  redemptive  horizon. 

Because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  politics  and  the  press 
are  joined  in  an  irrevocable  marriage  ...  a  stormy  marriage 
that  alternates  between  admiration  and  contempt,  hope  and 
despair,  cordiality  and  rudeness. 

And  to  those  of  you  who  are  about  to  join  the  household 
.  .  .  welcome,  but  you  will  be  well  advised  to  keep  low  and 
.stay  clo.se  to  cover. 


Duly  to  Criticize 

You  are,  after  all,  coming  into  a  household  where  it  wdll 
be  your  role  to  criticize  .  .  .  and  w'here  you  will  be  seriously 
in  default  of  duty  if  you  do  not. 

And  the  other  half  of  the  household  is  extremely  sensitive 
to  criticism  because  unemployment  could  result  .  .  .  and  is 
constantly  working  up  ploys  to  make  himself  look  a  little 
better  than  he  really  is.  Most  of  these  ploys,  incidentally,  are 
successful. 

To  live  under  one  roof  with  these  conditions  clearly  w'ould 
be  unbearable  without  a  rigid  set  of  rules  and  a  degree  of 
common  understanding. 

The  rules  include  such  things  as  “off-the-record  state¬ 
ments,”  “backgrounders”  and  “leaks.”  The  courtesies  include 
letting  a  politician  start  over  if  he  misspeaks  himself  while 
taping  or  filming.  Sometimes,  the  reporter’s  typewriter  will 
clean  up  his  syntax  a  little.  Release  dates  on  press  releases, 
generally  speaking,  are  scrupulously  observed. 

In  return  ...  at  least  in  my  office  —  and  I  do  not  pretend 
this  is  philanthropy  —  reporters  have  generally  free  access 
...  to  me  ...  to  anyone  on  my  staff  .  .  .  even  to  my  files  if 
some  background  is  needed. 

If  my  office  can  supply  them  with  background  on  stories 
unrelated  to  my  activities,  we  do. 

Sometimes,  you  see,  a  marriage  can  survive  even  major 
trauma  if  all  the  little  courtesies  are  observed. 

Now  then,  just  what  are  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  a  relation¬ 
ship  where  each  party  is  trying  to  use  the  other  a  little  .  .  , 
the  reporter  using  the  politician  as  a  news  source  and  the 
politician  trying  to  use  the  reporter  as  a  light,  shining  so 
that  all  men  shall  know  of  the  office-holder’s  good  works. 

I  know  that  journalism  students  are  likely  to  be  drilled  in 
the  merits  of  objectivity  and  the  dangers  to  society  of  the 
slanted  news  story. 

But  I’m  not  sure  tliat  the  coldest  facts  can  be  filtered 


(.An  address  at  the  18th  annual  .lournalism  Day  (Oct.  24) 
at  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit.  A.  U.S.  Senator  since 
his  electitm  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Hart  had  served  as  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor  of  Michigan,  19.'>4-58,  after  having  been  legal 
advisor  to  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams.  He  is  a  native  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  I’niversity  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Michigan  Bar  since  1938.) 
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through  an  alert  eye  and  intelligent  mind  without  becoming 
a  little  less  sterile. 

E.  B.  White  once  wrote  in  the  New  Yorker  —  and  brilliant¬ 
ly,  I  think  —  that  “all  news  stories  are  bound  to  slant  the 
way  the  writer  leans  and  none  of  us  are  perpendicular  al¬ 
though  most  of  us  may  be  upright.” 

The  slanted  news  story  is  itself  not  inherently  bad  and  in 
fact  is  pretty  popular  in  this  country,  judging  from  the  sales 
of  magazines  that  make  no  lx)nes  alwut  their  slanting. 

.And  slanting  isn’t  really  dangerous  as  long  as  everyone 
is  free  to  take  a  diffeient  slant,  as  long  as  the  angles  and 
twists  and  distortions  continue  to  come  from  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  directions  that  the  reader  must  sift  and  sort  and  check  in 
order  to  find  out  the  score. 

Slanting  is  only  really  dangerous  when  all  the  press  gets 
its  twist  from  a  single  source,  as  in  the  case  of  government- 
controlled  press  systems. 

I  had  a  personal  experience  with  a  .slanted  story  only  re¬ 
cently.  A  Michigan  reporter  in  Washington  wrote  a  piece  that 
carried  the  headline,  “Hart  Emerging  as  a  Leader  in  the 
Senate”  .  .  .  which,  believe  me,  is  some  very  heavy  slanting 
and  I  felt  I  should  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  reporter  im¬ 
mediately,  because  it  was  clearly  opinionated. 

So  I  grabbed  a  pen  and  paper  and  my  note  began ; 

“Congratulations  on  a  remarkably  perceptive  story  .  .  .” 

I  should  add  that  some  stories  are  going  to  be  slanted  the 
way  the  publisher  leans.  No  reporter  sent  out  to  do  a  feature 
story  on  the  paper’s  leading  advertiser  is  going  to  be  insensi¬ 
tive  to  his  publisher’s  psychological  and  economic  needs  .  .  . 
and  no  one  expects  him  to  be. 

The  same  forces  are  necessarily  at  work  in  political  report¬ 
ing.  Any  good  reporter  will  have  some  idea  of  what  stories 
are  going  to  get  a  play  in  his  paper  and  a  good  reporter  will 
have  an  understandable  desire  to  get  on  Page  1. 


The  Truth  in  Packaging  Bill 


It’s  going  to  have  some  effect  on  what  he  chooses  to  write 
and  what  he  discards.  This  is  usually  expressed  with  the 
saying,  “My  paper  will  be  interested  in  this  one.” 

I  have  a  case  in  point  here:  the  Truth  in  Packaging  Bill 
that  passed  Congress  only  last  week.  As  the  bill’s  author,  I 
soon  became  aware  that  many  news  media  were  sensitive 
about  covering  it  because  the  food  industry  was  opposed  to 
it  and  the  food  industry  spends  a  lot  of  money  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Some  editors  were  cjuite  candid  about  it.  W’hen  we  called 
the  bill  to  the  attention  of  the  women’s  magazines,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  one  editor  sent  a  note  that  the  story  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  her  audience  but  the  advertising  department  vetoed 
the  idea. 

And  the  president  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  trade  group,  could  not  resist  making  a  speech  to  his 
clients  telling  how  he  had  sent  a  task  force  to  a  number  of 
major  magazines  to  deliver  the  industry’s  opinion  of  the  bill 
and  —  I  quote  —  “invite  them  to  run  pieces  outlining  the 
many  benefits  the  food  industry  has  given  the  consumer.” 

He  enjoyed  some  success,  too,  incidentally. 

He  was  able  to  cite  a  number  of  favorable  articles,  includ¬ 
ing  one  on  Truth  in  Packaging  that  was  entitled  “Let’s  Keep 
Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry.” 

It  ran  in  LOOK  magazine  and  was  written  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Foods.  Our  request  for  space  to  present  the 
other  side  of  the  story  was  met  by  the  editor’s  reply  that  he 
didn’t  think  the  public  was  particularly  interested  in  pack¬ 
aging  as  an  issue. 

Newspapers,  it  should  be  stated,  gave  the  bill  good  cover¬ 
age. 

{Covtiuxed  on  page  54) 
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AGENCIES  TOLD 

Resurgence  of  ROP 
Is  Preprint  Problem 


Advert  isitif?  agency  people 
were  told  this  week  by  the  i)resi- 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Preprint 
Corporation  that  the  growth  of 
Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  inserts 
was  l)eing  teinjiered  by  the  “re¬ 
surgence”  of  run-of-paper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers. 

William  Fitzhugh  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  formed 
Sept.  1  to  further  the  use  of 
preprinted  inserts,  told  the  East¬ 
ern  Conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  that  this  resurgence  of 
ROP  is  presenting  a  problem 
“not  easily  solved.” 

“Put  yourself  into  newspaper 
shoes,”  Fitzhugh  suggested. 
“What  would  your  reaction  be 
when  you  were  asked  to  schedule 
a  preprint  page  on  a  day  your 
paper  was  running  to  press 
capacity?  Would  you  cut  out  six 
pages  of  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  copy  to  pick  up  one  page 
of  color?  Maybe  you  would,  and 
many  papers  have  done  so,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
decision  is  awkward.” 

“If  your  custom  is  to  run  col¬ 
lect,”  he  continued,  “you  simply 
cannot  run  the  conventional 
dinky  roll  of  preprint,  at  all. 
You  are  bound  to  inform  the 
advertiser  that  his  insert  cannot 
be  run  on  busy  days,  on  food 
days — the  very^  days  four-color 
rendition  of  comestibles  is  most 
wanted.  He  will  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Saturday,  at  the  best  ‘the  week 
of’  the  time  he  wants  to  break 
the  campaign  which  previous 
preprint  experience  has  shown 
him  will  exhaust  the  stock  of  the 
local  stores  and  strain  his  supply 
capacities  to  the  utmost.” 

Despite  these  problems,  Fitz¬ 
hugh  said  the  estimated  run  of 
color  inserts  in  1966  will  top 
1.3  billion  impressions,  or  almost 
a  50%  increase  over  1965.  Fitz¬ 
hugh  said  the  potential  growrth 
of  preprint  usage  is  “likely  soon 
to  exceed  the  total  capacity  now 
available  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  from  every  qualified 
printing  source  now  operating.” 

In  the  Future 

“If  this  happens,”  he  said,  “we 
believe  the  capacity  can  be  ex¬ 
panded.  There  are  several  large 
printing  companies  whose  plan¬ 
ning  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
such  expansion  will  be  required. 
When  this  happens  some  of  our 
major  problems  will  disappear. 
We  can  run  collect,  if  we  have 
the  ads  to  run.  We  can  run 


half-rolls,  again  if  we  have  the 
ads  to  run.  We  can  run  two 
sides,  center  spreads,  four,  six, 
probably  even  eight  page  sec¬ 
tions.  We  can  run  half-pages, 
front  to  hack,  side  to  side.  We 
can  even  look  forward  to  run¬ 
ning  editorial  copy  with  lead 
time  of  less  than  four  or  five 
days.  We  can  run  co-ops  com¬ 
bining  black  and  white  copy 
with  no  lead  time  l)eyond  the 
normal  closing  of  the  newspaper 
itself.” 

Fitzhugh  then  went  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  three  main  services 
available  to  advertisers  from  his 
company. 

•  Preprint  Information  Serv¬ 
ice — Supplies  cost  information, 
market  advice  and  budget  an¬ 
alysis.  The  company  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  extend  statistical 
and  reporting  ser\’ices  as 
“rapidly  as  our  finances  will 
allow,”  and  will  provide  com¬ 
prehensive  availability  schedules 
for  major  newspapers  which  will 
make  practical  the  planning  of 
companion  ads  over  multiple 
market  areas.  “This  is  the  best 
hope  for  cost  reduction,  specific 
insertion  dates,  and  solution  of 
the  collect  run  problem,”  Fitz¬ 
hugh  said. 

•  Preprint  Technical  Sers'ice 
— Standards  and  detailed  speci¬ 
fications  are  being  prepared  to 
simplify  preprint  production,  im¬ 
prove  quality  and  train  person¬ 
nel.  The  servdce  will  be  extended 
to  newspapers,  engravers, 
printers,  ink  companies  and 
paper  makers. 

•  Preprint  Order  Service — 
This  service  includes  assistance 
to  agencies  in  both  production 
and  media  departments  by  pro¬ 
viding  complete  logistical  super¬ 
vision  and  centralized  respon¬ 
sibility  with  a  package  price  for 
the  whole  campaign  or  any  part 
of  it.  Also  will  take  care  of  over¬ 
runs  for  merchandising,  point 
of  purchase  displays,  and  sup¬ 
plemental  preprint  runs  in 
smaller  newspapers. 

In  College  PR  Job 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Morris,  27,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  and  news 
bureau  director  at  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  served  for  three  years 
as  editor  of  the  weekly  East 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Post,  and 
previously,  w’as  a  staff  reporter 
for  the  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin. 


A  CHECK  FOR  $500  1$  John  B.  Clark's  reward  in  a  market-media 
story  idea  for  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  and  Times-Herald. 
Advertising  agency  personnel  throughout  the  country  were  invited 
to  participate.  Clark  is  an  account  executive  with  Zimmer,  Keller, 
Calvert  Advertising  Agency,  Detroit.  In  the  picture  with  the  winner 
are:  Gerald  E.  Marple,  national  ad  manager  of  the  newspapers; 
Roy  G.  Blackfield,  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  in  Detroit;  and 
Robert  E.  Tholl,  SFW  salesman  in  the  Detroit  area. 
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Spray  Gun 
Perfumes 
Store  Ad 

London,  Out. 

Using  the  sjiray  gun  method 
for  selling  impact,  the  London 
Free  Press  published  a  four- 
page,  two-color  and  black  ad¬ 
vertising  section  wdth  the  daily 
edition  in  mid-October.  It  was 
printed  on  pink  newsprint  and 
sprayed  with  a  scent  of  Fa- 
berge’s  “Woodhue”  perfume. 

Advertising  announced  the 
opening  of  the  Faiiweather 
Women’s  Fashions  Centennial 
store. 

The  spray  gun  idea  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Press  Superintendent 
Harold  Moss  and  his  .staff.  Or¬ 
dinary  shelf  bracketing,  cut  to 
the  desired  length,  was  bolted 
into  position  on  the  housing  of 
one  of  the  press  units.  Attached 
to  the  other  end  of  the  bi-acket 
was  a  paint  spray  gun,  its  trig¬ 
ger  clamped  fully  open.  As  the 
web  ran  through  the  pi-ess  at  a 
rate  of  45,000  copies  per  hour, 
a  steady  spray  of  perfume  w'as 
directed  onto  the  center  fold 
from  a  seven-gallon  tank,  under 
20  pounds  of  pressure. 

“We  used  about  14  pounds  of 
the  essence  and  four  tons  of 
special  pink  newsprint  stock 
throughout  the  run  of  126,000,” 
Moss  said.  “Only  a  small 
amount  of  the  perfume  was 
added  to  the  ink.” 


Danirosrh  Appointed 
Classified  Manager 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Frank  Damrosch  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bucks  County  \ 
Courier  Times  and  the  Burling¬ 
ton  County  Times.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Joseph 
A.  Browne,  advertising  director 
for  each  of  these  Calkins-Hotch- 
kiss  newspapers.  Damrosch  has 
l)een  in  charge  of  real  estate  ads. 

Browne  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Tina  Far- 
quer  as  office  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  depaidment 
of  the  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Dolores  L 
Costa  as  office  manager  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  for  the  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Times. 

Gerald  C.  Forest  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Courier  Times  real 
estate  representative. 

• 

Chicago  Daily  News  , 
Account  to  BBDO 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
announced  the  selection  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Chicago  office,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account,  effective  Nov. 

1, 

L.  T.  Knott,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Newspaper  Division,  said 
more  than  $1  million  a  year  is 
spent  in  advertising. 

Earl  Ludgin  &  Co.,  which  ^ 
handled  the  Daily  News  account,  p 
will  continue  as  agency  for  the  f 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  E 
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‘Large  Purse’  Claims  Fallacious,  ANA  Told 


Colorado  Springs 
A  Pnifessor  of  Economics 
told  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
here  this  week  that  his  analysis 
of  factors  in  advertising  de¬ 
stroys  the  “large  purse”  argu¬ 
ment  that  advertising  leads  to 
monopoly. 

Dr.  Jules  Backman  of  New 
York  University  hit  directly  at 
the  asset  tion  made  by  Assistant 
Attorney  tleneral  Donald  F. 
Turner  that  “heavy  advertising 
outlays  lead  ...  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  high  monopolistic 
prices.” 

“Pricing  is  an  art,  not  a  sci¬ 
ence,”  Backman  said.  “In  fact, 
for  many  new  products,  for 
which  advertising  costs  are  rela¬ 
tively  the  greatest,  prices  often 
decline— a  trend  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  mass  markets 
developed  through  various  meth¬ 
ods  including  advertising.” 

Higher  Profit  Rates 

The  Professor  noted  Turner’s 
claim  that  “industries  with  high 
advertising  outlays  tended  to 
earn  profit  rates  w'hich  were 
about  .')0%  higher  than  those 
which  did  not  undertake  a  sig¬ 
nificant  effort.”  It  was  likely, 
said  Turner,  that  these  addi¬ 
tional  gains  represent  monopoly 
rewards  since  they  “represent 
price  levels  which  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  on  the  basis  of 
re.strictions  on  competition.” 

This  conclusion,  the  chief  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  pointed 
out  last  June  in  a  talk  to  law¬ 
yers,  was  based  on  average 
profit  experience  in  the  four 
years  19.54-57  in  41  consumer 
goods  industries. 

Backman  said  at  the  ANA 
meeting  here  this  week  that  al¬ 
though  industries  with  higher 
advertising  tended  to  have 
somewhat  higher  profit  rates, 
the  difference  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  .50%  margin 
cited  unless  the  comparison  is 
confined  to  the  six  industries 
which  had  adverti.sing-sales  ra¬ 
tios  of  more  than  6%. 

Full  Study  Made 

In  the  preparation  of  a  study 
which  will  be  completed  later 
this  year,  Backman  said  the  data 
show  that  industries  with  low 
advertising-sales  ratios  also 
may  have  high  rates  of  return. 
Thus,  he  said,  18  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  on  which  the  Turner  con¬ 
clusions  were  based  reported  a 
return  on  invested  capital  of 
9%  or  higher;  nine  industries 
with  advertising-sales  ratios  of 
above  .3%  earned  an  average  of 
12%  while  nine  industries  with 
ratios  below  3%  had  an  average 
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profit  rate  of  10.8%, 

“This  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  significant  difference,  what¬ 
ever  the  cause,”  the  Professor 
observed.  “Clearly,  the  under¬ 
lying  data  jirovide  no  support 
for  Turner’s  assertion  that 
large-scale  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  led  to  large  ‘monopoly 
rewards.’  ” 

Backman  said  he  is  studying 
the  exiierience  of  125  companies 
which  are  the  largest  advertisers 
in  terms  of  dollars  spent. 

Claims  Rcfuleil 

The  research,  he  explained, 
was  prompted  by  the  claims 
that  have  been  pressed  lately  in 
respect  to  the  anti-competitive 
effects  of  advertising.  These  as¬ 
sertions  from  govemmental  and 
academic  fields  are: 

1.  The  large  company  has  the 
power  of  the  large  purse  which 
enables  it  to  spend  substantial 
sums  on  advertising,  jiarticular- 
ly  to  implement  product  differ¬ 
entiation. 

2.  Advertising  thus  creates  a 
barrier  to  new  firms  entering  an 
industry. 

3.  The  result  is  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  concentration. 

4.  Because  of  their  protected 
position,  these  firms  charge 
monopolistic  prices. 

5.  High  monopolistic  prices  in 
turn  result  in  excessively  larger 
profits. 

AD  CRITICS  EXAMINED 


Backman  commented:  “That 
large  companies  have  greater 
financial  resources  available  for 
all  purposes  than  smaller  com¬ 
panies  is  not  exactly  an  earth- 
.shaking  conclusion.  They  also 
usually  have  more  extensive  re¬ 
search  and  development,  econ¬ 
omies  of  scale,  more  extensive 
distribution  systems,  more  ex- 
jierienced  management,  etc. 

“The  assumption  that  large 
comjianies  will  continually  in¬ 
crease  their  share  of  the  market 
because  of  their  financial  re¬ 
sources  is  not  supported  by  ex- 
jierience.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
convince  many  companies  of  the 
validity  of  this  thesis.  Included 
among  the  doubters  would  be 
Coca-Cola,  Schlitz,  American 
Tobacco,  U.S.  Steel,  Alcoa  and 
many  others  which  have  seen 
their  relative  market  shares  de¬ 
cline  sharply  or  which  have  lost 
their  number  one  position.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  is  quite  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  availability  of  large 
financial  resources  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  market  shares. 

Product  Must  Be  Good 

“Fundamentally,  a  company 
must  have  a  good  product  and 
one  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
consumer  not  only  functionally 
but  in  terms  of  many  intangible 
factors  such  as  prestige,  esthet¬ 
ics,  and  relative  quality  .  .  . 
Large-scale  advertising  expendi¬ 


U.S.  Warned  of  Dark 
Shadows  from  Britain 


Colorado  Springs 
Bruised  from  the  buffeting 
that  British  advertising  has  re¬ 
ceived,  John  Hobson,  chairman 
of  Hobson,  Bates  &  Partners 
Ltd.,  London,  stood  before  the 
members  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  here  (Oct. 
24)  and  warned  of  the  threat 
contained  in  growing  criticism 
of  U.S.  advertising. 

Hobson,  president  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Practitioners  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  (equivalent  to  the 
4- As) ,  spoke  first  of  the  “vicious 
economic  and  social  attack  on 
advertising”  in  England. 

“In  starting  from  this  British 
context,”  he  said,  “I  know  I  am 
not  far  away  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  also.  You  have  the 
same  problems  with  your  econ¬ 
omists,  your  sociologists,  and 
with  the  Government  and 
opinion-forming  groups  they  in¬ 
fluence,  including  your  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  other 
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government  agencies.” 

Among  the  critics  he  referred 
to  were  “the  dons  and  philoso¬ 
phers  and  chaplains  and  econ¬ 
omists  who  feed  each  other’s 
intellectual  egos  in  the  college 
common  rooms.” 

Then  came  questions;  “Each 
of  us  who  use  or  practice  adver¬ 
tising  must  have  asked  ourselves 
sometime  or  another,  with  some 
astonishment,  why  a  practice 
embraced  by  industry  every¬ 
where,  correlated  everywhere 
with  high  material  living  stand¬ 
ards,  clearly  rendering  a  service 
to  consumer  and  supplier  alike, 
should  fall  foul  of  the  small  but 
powerful  coterie  of  intellectuals? 
Is  it  really  possibly  that  a  prac¬ 
tice  so  universally  accepW  by 
industry  as  indispensable  can 
be  so  theoretically  wrong?  Is  it 
really  possible  that  the  whole 
world  is  out  of  step  and  only  our 
Professor  Joe  is  marching  in 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


ture  for  an  inferior  product  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.” 

The  “large  purse”  theory, 
Backman  added,  also  assumes 
that  competition  can  only  take 
place  on  a  national  scale  and 
hence  requires  large  exiiendi- 
tures. 

“But  in  many  areas,”  he 
noted,  “local  companies  compete 
successfully  with  national  com¬ 
panies.  They  can  advertise  ex¬ 
tensively  within  a  limited  budget 
by  using  local  newspapers,  spot 
radio,  spot  television,  and  more 
recently,  regional  editions  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines.” 

Another  fallacy  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  seek  to  im¬ 
pose  controls  on  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures,  Backman  said,  is 
that  brands  backed  by  national 
advertising  create  a  position  of 
market  power  which  is  so  strong 
that  it  becomes  a  guarantee 
against  erosion  of  market  share. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  com¬ 
mented,  it  is  well  known  that 
some  brands  have  created  no 
barrier  to  exit  from  the  market. 

He  said  various  studies  show 
that  many  new  brands  have  en¬ 
tered  most  markets  and  he  gave 
these  examples:  The  number  of 
soaps  and  detergents  increased 
from  65  in  1950  to  200  in  1963; 
for  candy,  gum  and  nuts  the 
increase  was  from  150  to  275; 
for  health  and  beauty  aids, 
from  150  to  275. 

Market  Shares  Change 

The  Professor  also  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “dramatic 
changes”  in  market  shares  for 
cigarettes — how  Camels  fell 
from  17%  to  9%  in  10  years; 
Lucky  Strikes  from  14%  to  6%, 
and  Chesterfield  from  10%  to 
3%  ...  while  Winston’s  share 
rose  from  8%  to  14%. 

From  his  preliminary  analy¬ 
sis,  Backman  has  drawn  these 
conclusions: 

•  “The  alleged  flow  of  con¬ 
trol  from  the  ‘power  of  the 
purse’  to  ‘excessive  profits’  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  broken  at  several  of 
the  stages  which  are  essential 
to  the  argument. 

•  “The  barrier  to  entry 
created  by  large  financial  re¬ 
quirements  is  weak. 

•  “The  relationship  between 
advertising  intensity  and  high 
economic  concentration  is  non¬ 
existent. 

•  “There  appears  to  be  no 
link  between  advertising  inten¬ 
sity  and  price  increases. 

•  “Intensive  advertisers  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  only  moderately 
higher  profit  rates  than  other 
companies. 

•  “The  record  shows  clearly 
that  advertising  is  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  not  anti-competitive.” 


Distributors  Shape 
Ad  Plan,  Then  Spend 


Coi/)RADo  Springs 

In  its  marketing  stratefr>'. 
RCA  Whirlpool  has  assigned  a 
major  role  to  distributors,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  respect  to  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  local  level. 

The  stor>'  of  this  arrangement 
was  told  by  Jo.seph  A.  Schulte, 
general  manager  of  advertising 
and  promotion  for  RCA  Whirl¬ 
pool,  at  the  57th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  here  this 
week. 

In  his  oi)ening  remark.s, 
Schulte  noted  a  recent  study  that 
indicated  there  are  no  brand 
loyalties  among  consumers  in 
the  appliance  business. 

“We  think  this  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  said.  “Rather,  we  think 
this  is  a  great  opportunity  be¬ 
cause  now,  at  last,  comes  posi¬ 
tive  proof  that  all  major  brands 
of  appliances  have  been  accepted 
by  the  consumer  .  .  .  not  just  one 
or  two.” 

Nol  Fbioiigli  Advertising 

.After  detailing  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  create  an 
awarene.ss  of  RC.A  Whirlpool, 
with  the  expenditures  for  adver¬ 
tising  out  of  all  proportion  to 
sales,  Schulte  .said  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  marketing  effort 
become  apparent  and  one  was  at 
the  retail  level. 

The  company  then  set  out  to 
line  up  distributors  who  would 
be  something  more  than  jobbers 
“who  sent  us  orders  when  and  if 
they  got  orders.”  This  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Di.stributor  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee — “the  14  best 
independent  thinkers  in  our  dis¬ 
tribution  system.” 

Through  studies  in  local  mar¬ 
kets,  Schulte  said,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  while  Whirlpool’s 
national  advertising  was  getting 
the  brand  the  desired  recogni¬ 
tion,  there  was  too  little  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  retail  level.  It  was 
realized  further  that  the  di.s- 
tributors  knew  their  markets 
well  enough  to  develoj)  selling 
plans. 

40%  of  Budget 

Schulte  put  them  into  the 
advertising  progiam  with  these 
comments: 

“Because  they  have  demon- 
.strated  so  ably  their  ability 
through  the  eleven  short  years 
of  the  RCA  Whirlpool  brand 
name,  we  put  in  their  hands 
roughly  40%  of  our  total  sell¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  promotion 
budget.  This  money  comes  to 
them  through  co-oji  funds  that 
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are  based  not  only  on  purchases 
but  have  added  incentives  for 
increased  share  of  market.  As 
our  share  of  market  increases, 
so  do  the  dollars  that  they  gen¬ 
erate.  And,  their  share  of  our 
funds  has  been  .substantial  be¬ 
cause  our  share  of  market  has 
been  steadily  rising.  Approxi¬ 
mately  80Vr  of  these  funds  are 
used  in  retail  advertising,  but 
portions  of  them  are  also  spent 
for  dealer  incentives,  including 
trip.s. 

“Added  to  this  retail  adver¬ 
tising  is  our  own  national  adver¬ 
tising  which  accounts  for 
roughly  20' r  of  our  funds.  Add 
this  20%  to  the  80%  of  distribu¬ 
tor  funds,  and  you  will  see  that 
about  52%  of  our  total  funds  go 
into  advertising  .  .  .  either  na¬ 
tional  or  local.  But  that’s  not  all. 
Like  other  major  companies,  we 
too  have  promotions.  Some  are 
aimed  at  the  distributor,  others 
at  salesmen,  others  at  dealers  or 
the  dealer  salesmen,  but  most 
are  aimed  right  at  the  consumer, 
and  this  accounts  for  roughly 
15'^r  of  our  expenditures  with 
about  1/2  that  amount  going 
into  local  advertising  that  we 
buy.  This  brings  our  total  adver¬ 
tising  investment  up  to  roughly 
fi0%  of  all  the  funds  we  spend.” 

• 

Mulatesta  Joins 
Bozell  &  Jacobs  Finn 

Omaha 

William  J.  Malatesta  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations  for  Bozell  & 
Jacobs,  national  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  based 
in  Omaha.  He  will  be  located  at 
agency  headquarters  here. 

Malatesta  has  been  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
National  Consumer  Finance  A.s- 
■sociation,  Washingfton,  since 
January  1963.  He  is  a  former 
newspaper  editor  and  worked 
in  the  editorial  departments  of 
in  the  middle  west. 


Color  in  682  Atls 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Paul  E.  Carter,  advertising 
coordinator  for  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  reports  that 
color  advertising  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1966  exceeded 
all  previous  records  of  the  new's- 
paper.  In  the  nine  months  the 
Spoke.sman-Review  published 
682  color  advertisements,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  89  over  the  same  period 
in  1965. 


U.S.  Warned 

(Continued  from  pafic  IT) 


time?  Or  is  it  possible  that  the 
academics,  in  their  remote  com¬ 
mon  rooms,  are  finding  argu¬ 
ments  to  fit  a  donnish  personal 
distaste,  born  of  their  lack  of 
community  or  sympathy  with 
the  masses?” 

Hobson,  who  is  al.so  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  Inc.,  his 
agency  being  linked  to  the 
U.S.  company,  referred  to  the 
growing  arguments  in  Britain 
that  when  a  form  of  massive 
expenditure  does  more  private 
than  public  good,  “it  is  ripe  for 
taxation  in  order  to  subsidize 
those  services  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  do  more  public  than  priv¬ 
ate  good — like  education.” 

Monstrous  Shadow 

He  warned:  “If  a  tax  were 
impo.sed  on  advertising  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  precedent  could  well  cast 
its  monstrous  shadow  across  the 
.Atlantic.” 

.Advertising’s  case,  he  .said, 
should  rest  on  the  service  it  gives 
to  the  community.  “This  parade 
of  i)ossibilities  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  service  to  men  and  women 
with  a  choice  to  make.  Without 
it  they  would  l)e  lost,  and  the 
money  they  have  to  spend  would 
1m‘  worth  much  less  in  terms  of 
satisfaction  ...  it  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  these  .satisfactions  that 
keeps  men  and  women  working 
hard,  giving  their  life’s  work  to 
the  community,  striving  and 
asjiiring,”  he  said. 

Hob.son  had  some  criticism  to 
make  of  adverti.sers  them.selves: 
“.Advertising  is  accused  of  proj)- 
agating  spurious  values,  of  dis¬ 
crediting  the  objective  controls 
of  the  jirice  mechanism,  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  “candyfloss”  society. 
This  is  of  course  not  really  an 
issue  between  advertising,  as 
such,  and  the  intellectuals;  but 
l)etween  them  and  consumer  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole,  for  which 
advertising  is  merely  the  spokes¬ 
man. 

“And  if  I  may  .say  so,  many 
industrialists  protect  their  own 
self-esteem  by  .sheltering  behind 
this  distinction  betw’een  industry 
and  advertising.  They  let  ‘adver¬ 
tising’  take  the  blows,  they  use 
it  as  their  whipping  boy.  They 
transfer  the  criticism  of  their 
own  purposes  to  ‘those  chaps  in 
advertising.’  It  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  attitude;  because  if  ad¬ 
vertising  w'ere  weakened,  indu.s- 
try  would  be  weakened  too.” 

Hob.son  continued:  “It  must 
be  the  hope  of  everj’one  working 
in  our  business  that  gradually 
w'e  shall  be  able  to  transfer  the 
advantages  w’hich  we  have 
helped  to  bring  to  the  well-to-do 


countries  of  the  West  to  the 
emergent  nations  of  the  world. 

“It  is  not  a  mirage.  Afterall, 
it  is  not  so  many  generations  i 
ago  that  the  poor  of  Britain  or 
France  or  Italy  were  as  poor  as 
those  of  the  backward  countries 
of  Africa,  or  South  America.  By 
a.scertaining  what  products 
should  be  made  or  grown;  at 
what  prices  the  people  can  af¬ 
ford  to  buy;  by  gradually  evok¬ 
ing  the  want  for  betterment;  the 
technological  brilliance  of  the 
West  can  surely  reproduce  the 
process  of  advancement  we  have 
seen  in  our  own  countries.  And 
must  faster  now’,  because  we 
understand  the  process  better. 

Uun't  Impose  Ideas  ' 

“But  this  process  can  never 
take  place  if  our  philo.sophers  or 
our  industriali.sts  try  to  impose 
a  dictatoi  shin  of  their  own  ideas  I 
and  standards.  It  can  only  ma-  ' 
terialize  if  we  allow  our.selves 
to  be  in  the  very  shoes  of  the 
people  who  form  these  markets, 
if  w’e  anticipate  their  basic 
wants  and  if  we  then  set  out  to 
jirov’ide  for  them;  and  if  we 
coax  them  gently  by  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  education  to  raise  their 
sights  towards  a  .steadily  im¬ 
proving  living  .standard.” 

Hob.son  said  that  it  was  the 
choice,  “between  the  competition 
and  the  dynamics  of  a  free  but 
imperfect  market;  and  the  aca¬ 
demic  economists’  easy-chair 
l)ipe-dream  of  the  world  dancing  ' 
to  .some  lifeless  quadrille  of  per¬ 
fect  supply  and  demand,  perfect 
jirice  mechanism,  perfect  com¬ 
petition.  With  all  its  .short- 
cemings,  the  present  system  is 
working  to  humanity’s  benefit; 
the  alternatives  are  all  theories, 
untested,  unproved  and  in  my 
view’  imjirobable.” 

• 

‘Ted’  Little  Sets 
Date  for  Retirement 

Detroit 

Henry  G.  Little,  one  of  the 
giants  of  advertising,  who  has 
spent  47  years  in  the  business, 
w’ill  retire  November  1. 

Ted  (very  few  people  ever  call 
him  anything  else)  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Campbell-Ewald  I 
Company  whose  destiny  he 
guided  almost  from  the  day  he 
joined  Campbell-Ew’ald  back  in 
1944  as  general  manager. 

Through  the  years  one  of  his  i 
main  concerns  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  has  been  “overseer”  of 
probably  the  world’s  largest 
single  advertising  account — the 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

“And  I’ve  loved  every  minute 
of  it,”  he  says  as  he  prepares 
for  his  first  retirement  activity 
— off  to  South  and  East  Africa,  “ 
.slowly,  aboard  a  freighter  with 
Mrs.  Little. 
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Although  Navy  Day  was  not  celebrated  until  1922,  the 
beginning  of  the  United  States  Navy  came  on  October 
27,  1775,  when  a  motion  was  brought  before  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress  for  the  fitting  out  of  two  vessels.  Not  until 
April,  1798,  however,  did  Congress  act  to  establish 
a  separate  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  success  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  due  to  the  patriotism 
and  dedication  of  the  men  of  the  Naval  service,  typified 


by  the  five  Sullivan  brothers.  The  brothers  —  Joseph,  Madi¬ 
son,  Al,  George  and  Frank  —  left  their  jobs  and  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Navy.  They  were  assigned  at  their  own  request 
to  the  same  ship.  The  Sullivan  brothers  lost  their  lives  when 
the  light  cruiser  Juneau  sank  near  Guadalcanal,  November 
14,  1942.  Today,  on  the  Navy’s  191st  anniversary,  Ameri¬ 
cans  everywhere  honor  those  who  safeguard  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  world  and  the  continuation  of  our  way  of  life. 
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Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  Murray  Vk’hitsett 

It’s  amusing  to  recall  the 
arguments  during  the  days  of 
decision  on  free  listings  of  tele¬ 
vision  programs.  How  would  you 
weigh  the  millions  of  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising  used  to 
promote  sets  and  programs 
against  revenue  lost  to  this  great 
competitive  medium?  The  an¬ 
swer  would  have  only  academic 
interest  anyhow  because  the  fact 
remains  that  while  telev'ision  is 
a  tough  competitor  it  generates 
a  lot  of  advertising  revenue  for 
newspapers. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  by  a 
letter  from  A.  C.  Griffin,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Halifax 
(X.  S.)  Herald.  That  news¬ 
paper  spent  some  time  deciding 
how  best  to  introduce  color  tele¬ 


vision  to  their  area.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  produce  a  color  supple¬ 
ment.  And  every  retailer  took 
an  ad. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  20- 
page  supplement  with  color  on 
12  pages.  As  Griffin  says,  “This 
not  only  helped  our  competitor, 
but  our  retailers  as  well;  AND 
helped  us  sell  newspaper  color.” 
He  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  which  1  wish  I  could  show 
you  .  .  .  it’s  beautiful! 

Simple  ‘Research’ 

Every  small  newspaper  and 
every  underdog  newspaper  can 
be  plagued  by  the  costly  research 
done  by  and  for  the  big  fellows 
in  the  newspaper  field. 

In  this  connection.  I’ve  always 
tried  to  remember  a  couple  of 
things:  There  is  no  substitute 
for  common  sense,  especially 
when  it’s  backed  up  by  demon¬ 
stration.  And  big,  expensive 
stuff  isn’t  necessarily  completely 
valid  anyhow.  Space  buyers  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  think  are 
as  interested  in  reasonableness 
as  they  are  in  size  of  sample. 

I  had  heard  about  what  War¬ 
ren  Abrams,  Director  of  Public 
Service  and  Promotion  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal,  calls  “Quick  and  Dirty  Re- 
.search.”  It’s  quick  all  right,  but 
I  don’t  see  an3rthing  dirty  about 
it.  I’ll  quote  his  explanation: 
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“W’hat  I  mean  by  the  term  is 
that  kind  of  simple,  inexpensive 
or  unscientific  asking  questions 
of  a  few  people  for  a  guide  to  a 
decision.  It’s  about  three  steps 
beyond  ‘Mother-in-Law’  research 
and  about  three  steps  before  a 
Nelson  readership  study.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  it  is 
really  only  a  gruide  to  a  decision 
and  must  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 

“Examples: 

“The  other  day  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  wanted  to  know  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  golf  column.  So,  one 
Saturday  morning  w’e  sent  a 
young  man  out  to  a  local  golf 
club  and  asked  about  25  fellow’s 
waiting  to  tee  off  what  they 
thought  of  the  column. 

“We  were  trying  to  convince 
a  distiller  that  he  should  be 
advertising  in  the  newspapers, 
so  we  sent  a  man  out  with  a  tape 
recorder  and  he  talked  to  about 
15  retailers  and  asked  them  how 
well  the  brand  moved  and  what, 
in  their  opinion,  could  help  it 
move  better.  When  we  played 
the  unedited  tape  for  the  dis¬ 
tiller,  we  got  the  order! 

“We  wanted  to  get  some  idea 
of  where  local  people  went  on 
their  vacations  and  how  much 
they  spent.  So  we  picked  100 
names  at  random  from  the  phone 
book  and  had  our  switchboard 
operator  call  them  in  her  spare 
time  between  calls  and  ask  a 
few  questions. 

“When  one  of  our  local  re¬ 
tailers  w’ent  overboard  to  get 
into  ‘Show  Biz’  by  sponsoring  a 
tired  old  tv  show’,  w’e  kept  the 
advertising  sale.smen  dow’n  late 
one  night  when  his  show  was  on 
and  invited  him  over  to  observe 
a  telephone  survey  in  action. 
Each  man  wras  assigned  a  list 
of  random  phone  numbers  and 
called  as  many  as  he  could  while 
the  show  w’as  on  and  asked  three 
questions : 

“1.  Is  your  TV  set  turned  on? 

“2.  (if  yes  to  1)  What  is  the 
.station  or  program? 

“3.  Who’s  the  sponsor? 

“Our  retailer  friend  w’as  in¬ 
vited  to  observ’e  and  listen  in  on 
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the  calls  and  even  to  make  a 
few  calls  of  his  own.  The  favor¬ 
able  answers  diminished  to  prac¬ 
tically  none  when  it  came  to 
sponsor  identification.  The  re¬ 
tailer  left  the  building  shaking 
his  head  and  is  now’  back  in  the 
new’spaper.” 

Who  could  argue  w’ith  this 
kind  of  research? 

• 

Pitzer  to  Lecture 
About  ‘Media  Mix’ 

Fred  W.  Pitzer,  vicepresident- 
national  sales  director  of  .lann 
&  Kelley  Inc.,  has  been  invited 
to  talk  about  new’spapers  as  an 
advertising  medium  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Radio  &  Television 
Society  media  seminar  Nov.  22 
in  New  York  City.  Pitzer’s  talk 
is  entitled  “Synergism  ...  or 
How’  To  Be  a  Media  Mix 
Master.” 

This  seminar  is  one  in  a  series 
of  eight  for  the  programmers, 
planners  and  buyers  of  broad¬ 
cast  advertising.  It  is  the  second 
year  Pitzer  has  been  on  the 
panel. 

His  material,  Pitzer  said,  will 
illustrate  not  only  why  news¬ 
papers  should  be  included  in  the 
advertising  plan,  but  also  will 
demonstrate  how  to  become  a 
master  of  media  mixing  by 
blending  the  proper  proportions 
of  each  media  to  secure  maxi¬ 
mum  frequency  or  maximum 
reach  of  the  advertising  message 
at  the  most  efficient  cost. 

In  addition,  Pitzer  W’ill  de¬ 
scribe  the  typical  newspaper  ad- 
verti.sement^  What  it  costs;  how 
it  looks,  how  it  works;  w’hat  it 
does;  and  how  the  advertiser 
can  u.se  it — either  by  itself  or  in 
the  media  mix. 

• 

1 0  Hotels  Cheek-In 
At  Bliss/Grunewahl 

I^ess  than  90  days  ago.  Bliss/ 
Grunew’ald,  Inc.  set  up  a  Travel- 
Hotel-Tourism  division  within 
the  agency  and  appointed  David 
How’ard  as  vicepresident  to  head 
up  the  new’  division. 

In  its  first  client  acquisition 
announcement  for  the  “T-H-T” 
division,  Bliss/Grunewald  lists 
10  hotel  properties  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  New  York,  the  agency 
signed  up  the  Taft,  Towm  House, 
and  Governor  Clinton  (soon  to 
be  renamed  the  Penn  Garden). 
The  other  seven  hotels  as.signed 
to  Bliss/Grunewald  are:  The 
I.sland  Inn,  Westbury,  N.  Y.; 
Warw’ick  in  Philadelphia;  Dyck- 
man,  Minneapolis;  DeVille.  New 
Orleans;  Senator,  Sacramento; 
Claremont  in  Petersburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Howard  Johnson’s  Motor 
I.,odge  in  Baton  Rouge,  Ix)uisl- 
ana. 
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The  Boston  6bAe 


total  anvertiiring 
linage  than  the 
other  two  Boston 
newspapors 
eomUned^ 


(Maybe  you’d  better  look  into  it!) 


*9-nnonth,  1966  figures:  Boston  Globe  51.1/^  (up  from  48.9/nn  1965).  Herald- 
Traveler  32.6%  (down  from  34.4%  in  1965).  Record-American  16.3%  (down 
from  16.7%  in  1965).  Source:  Media  Records  —  Morning  plus  Sunday. 
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Sharp  Dealers  Dent  Auto  Ad  Confidence 


By  Stan  Fineness. 

(Am.  Fruvidrncr  (K.i.)  Jfiuriiul-Kulldin 


“As  helievability  in  advertis¬ 
ing  is  destroyed,  so  are  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  your  advertising 
])ages — classitied  and  display.” 

These  were  the  woi-ds  of  John 
Conley,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  speaking 
at  the  20th  Annual  Classified 
Clinic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Harrisburg. 

Conley  brought  some  interest¬ 
ing  arguments  and  some  lather 
surprising  facts  from  his  office 
in  Washington.  He  made  pre¬ 
dictions  about  the  possibility  of 
legislative  intenention  into  the 
field  of  automotive  advertising. 
He  asked  media  sales  repn-- 
.«entatives,  in  this  case,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  and 
(lisjjlay  and  classified  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  to  help  clean  up  the 
mess  car  dealers  aie  apparently 
in  and  to  help  forestall  the  i)os- 
sibility  of  government  intenen¬ 
tion. 

Local  dealer  advertising  is 
impoitant  to  newspa|)ers.  The 
automotive  classifications  ac¬ 


count  for  anywhere  from  20% 
to  even  <S5%  or  40%  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  revenue.  Last 
year,  according  to  NADA,  the 
nation’s  33,000  franchised  new 
car  dealers  spent  $376-million 
on  advertising — $207-million  of 
it  ( 55%  )  went  to  newspapers, 
with  $P28-million  going  to  clas¬ 
sified  and  $70-million  to  display. 
The  average  dealer  (who  sold 
283  new  and  3.54  used  cars) 
spent  $11,200— $4,400  on  new 
cars,  $4,300  on  used  cars,  $1,300 
on  .service  and  $1,200  for  insti¬ 
tutional  and  other. 

Keputabic  Dealer  .Suffers 

Unfortunately,  according  to 
Conley,  much  of  this  money  was 
spent  unwisely  by  the  minority 
of  dealers  who  run  false,  mis¬ 
leading  and  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing — and  it  is  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  “is  harmful  to 
the  quality  dealer’s  business  and 
to  his  public  image  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  gives  our  whole  industry 
an  undeserved  black  eye. 

“Bad  advertising  divests  our 
industry  ...  of  public  confidence 


Where 
are  we, 
Morris? 


On  the  beam, 
Horace!  99  miles 
East  of  Pittsburgh, 
233  miles  West  of  P hilly 
as  the  media  man  floats 
on  a  fine,  fair  wind. 
We* re  right  on  top  of 

ALTOONA 


.  .  .  well-known  to  all  us  big  media  experts  as 

“TEST-TOWN,  PA.” 


— because  its  isolation,  big  buying  power,  compact 
area,  typical  distribution  patterns  and  retailer  co¬ 
operation  make  testing  easy  and  give  results  to  figure 
on.  Besides,  one  advertising  medium  does  the  job. 
(Read  in  98%  of  Altoona  homes  and  4  out  of  5  in 
the  market!)  So,  my  boy,  don’t  be  hung  up  on  testing. 
Heed  this  fanciful  flight  of  fact.  Remember  you  always 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  THE 

Sltoona  SDZittor 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

RUhard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


and  brings  financial  distress  to 
the  majority  of  franchised  new 
car  and  ti-uck  dealers  who  are 
ethical  businessmen  and  com¬ 
munity-minded  citizens,”  said 
the  N.4D.A  official. 

Conley  ticked  off  a  half-dozen 
come-on  ads,  variations  of  which 
could  likely  be  found  in  most 
classified  sections,  including  two 
which  he  .said  were  violations  of 
NAD.A’s  “Recommended  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Practice  for  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Rental  or  Leasing 
of  Automobiles.”  He  continued: 
“In  all  fairness,  it  may  be  said 
some  membei's  of  the  media 
have  contributed  to  this  un- 
hajjpy  situation  by  neglecting  to 
e.xercise  their  influence  on  that 
matter  of  what  constitutes  ac¬ 
ceptable  advertising  copy.” 

Classified  managers  around 
the  country  have  for  years  been 
egg-candling  automotive  copy. 
They  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it  in 
their  daily  decision-making.  It’s 
a  problem  that’s  often  discussed 
in  our  meetings,  both  formal 
and  informal.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  copy  is  changed  to 
comply  to  local  i)ractice.  Much 
is  turned  down. 

Disgruntled  Reader 

But  there’s  always  the  sharp 
dealer  oi‘  the  not-too-scrupulous 
new  or  used  car  sales  manager 
who  lays  an  advertising  egg. 
The  egg  looks  OK  when  our 
salesman  brings  it  in;  so  we  fry 
it  up  and  sene  it  to  the  reader 
— and  then  might  come  some 
manhandling  at  the  dealership, 
resulting  in  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  and  disgruntled  reader  of 
our  newspai>er. 

As  soon  as  the  com))laint  de¬ 
velops,  most  newspapers  take 
action.  Sometimes  through  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  but 
just  as  often  right  through  the 
dealer,  the  misunderstandings 
are  cleared  up.  Care  is  taken  to 
get  both  sides  of  the  story. 
Customers  can  be  sharpshooters, 
too,  although  the  complaints  re¬ 
ceived,  for  the  most  part,  are 
legitimate.  Unfortunately,  we 
never  know  how  many  injured 
participants  in  these  transac¬ 
tions,  whether  consummated  or 
not,  never  give  voice  to  their 
suppo.sed  injuries.  Presumably, 
they  become  non-readers  and 
non-l)elievers  in  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Bait”  and  ‘  come-on”  adver¬ 
tising  are  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  Most  “good”  advertis¬ 
ing  isn’t  any  good,  either,  in 
that  it  does  not  generate  be- 
lievability  and  response.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Conley,  a  survey  of 
10,000  new  car  buyers  taken  by 


NADA  last  year  (with  a  209; 
respon.se)  indicated  that  SU;  of 
manufacturer’s  advertising  had 
no  influence  on  the  respondent’s 
decision  to  purchase  the  make  of 
car  they  owned  and  90'/  of  local 
dealer  advertising  “fell  on  in- 
ter.tionally  deaf  ears  and  sight¬ 
less  eyes.”  Conley  also  noted 
that  78%r  of  the  respondents 
claimed  not  to  be  influenced  by 
price  advertising  and  65%  con¬ 
demned  new  car  dealer  advertis¬ 
ing  as  exaggerated. 

We  would  certainly  agree  with 
Conley’s  feeling  “appalled.”  as 
he  put  it,  “when  I  think  of  how 
much  of  the  dealers’  $376-million 
went  down  the  drain.” 

Mutual  Problem 

Looks  like  auto  dealers  have 
a  problem.  Their  advertising  is 
a))parently  ineffective,  if  not  cer¬ 
tainly  inefficient.  Newspapers 
have  a  problem,  too.  Besides  a 
certain  need  for  that  55%  of  the 
$376  million,  there  is  the  very 
real  problem  of  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  our  readers  are  adult, 
intelligent  and  very  important. 

A  lot  of  car  dealers  will  say 
they’re  pushed  by  the  factory 
for  sales  production  and  they’re 
squeezed  into  unhealthy  sales 
practices,  “because  everybody 
else  does  it.”  There  are  some 
who  claim  it’s  practically  self- 
defense.  “Today,  the  customer 
likes  to  play  ‘get  the  Dealer,’ 
and  we  have  to  play  ‘Cet  the 
Customer’  to  stay  in  the  ball 
game.”  These  are  the  attitudes 
you  run  into.  The  starting  point 
began  with  the  dealer — not  the 
customer. 

Conley  says  the  reason  why 
the  N ADA’s  ten-year-old  cam¬ 
paign  to  eliminate  fal.se,  mis¬ 
leading  and  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing  hasn’t  produced  the  “sweep-  | 
ing  changes  for  the  be'tter  .  . .  | 
stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
based  on  the  princifrle  of  ‘.self- 
regulation’  ...  on  the  part  of 
adverti.ser,  agency  and  media. 

“The  choice,”  he  .says,  “ii> 
whether  to  let  the  government  * 
— P'ederal  and/or  State — do  the 
job  for  us  or  clean  it  up  our¬ 
selves.” 

b^irst  step:  call  in  ANCAM's 
“Action  Committee”  and  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  NADA  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturers.  For¬ 
mulate  workable  policies,  trans¬ 
mit  them  to  local  levels.  Bring 
some  maturity  and  common 
sen.se  to  automotive  advertising. 
Then  sell  lots  of  new  and  used 
cars  and  trucks  to  the  people 
who  are  out  trying  to  buy  them. 
And  use  newspapers  economi¬ 
cally,  efficiently  and  intelli¬ 
gently. 
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Bill  sparked  his  school  football  team... 
now  he  calls  signals  on  a  GM  assembly  line 


Bill  Geshwiler  is  a  Methods  Engineer, 
quarterback  of  the  engine  assembly 
line  for  Buick  at  Flint,  Michigan. 

He  works  with  miniature  men  and 
machines  on  a  three-dimensional 
board,  an  actual  facsimile  of  the 
plant.  By  moving,  changing,  arrang¬ 
ing  and  rearranging,  he  coordinates 
and  balances  men  and  equipment  for 


peak  efficiency  and  productivity.  He 
evens  the  individual  work  load  so  that 
a  smooth,  orderly  production  flow  is 
maintained  all  the  way  along  the 
assembly  line. 

Bill  has  always  been  a  quarterback 
—in  grade  school  and  high  school  at 
Beech  Grove,  Indiana,  near  India¬ 
napolis.  The  fact  is,  he  made  the  All- 


State  football  team  in  1954.  Passing 
up  scholarships  at  two  universities 
and  an  appointment  to  a  service  acad¬ 
emy,  he  decided  instead  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Institute  in  Flint,  and  was 
graduated  withanengineeringdegree. 

He’s  the  kind  that  could  make  any 
team,  but  we're  glad  Bill  Geshwiler  is 
in  the  General  Motor's  lineup. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 
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PROMOTION 

Hat,  Apron  and  Rose 


Plug  Want 

By  (ieorge  ^’ilt 

Dallas,  Texas 

A  t\vo-and-a-half  hour  classi¬ 
fied  promotion  session  at  the 
Southern  Reg’ional  NNPA  meet¬ 
ing  proved  to  be  worth  the  trip 
to  Texas  alone.  All  40  promo¬ 
tion  managers  ringing  the  U- 
shaped  “round  table”  pitched  in 
with  questions — and  a  few  an¬ 
swers,  too — for  panelists  Pat 
LaHatte,  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution;  Dick  Johnson, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Warren 
Abrams,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  Howard 
Nicks,  Daily  Oklalwmnn-Okla- 
liomn  City  Times;  Sandy  Stiles, 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Inde- 
pendent;  and  moderator  Earl 
Traux,  Miami  Herald. 

Pat  LaHatte,  perched  atop  a 
chair,  decked  out  in  a  press¬ 
man’s  hat  and  special  apron, 
told  how  the  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution  celebrated  the  occasion  of 
the  paper’s  One-Millionth  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  of  196(). 

The  hat  she  wore,  made  from 
the  paper’s  classified  pages,  was 
like  those  worn  by  classified 
department  personnel  for  the 
“Milliclads”  promotion.  (Milli- 
clads  stands  for  million  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  of  course).  The  hat 
Iwre  the  “Milliclads”  slogan,  too. 
Her  apron  was  like  one  worn 
by  classified  gals,  too,  made  by 
proofing  a  flat  cast  of  a  want-ad 
page  on  white  fabric,  and 
sprayed  with  clear  lacquer  in 
the  art  department. 

The  pocket  showed  the  classi¬ 
fied  Zone  Map,  sewed  in  place 
by  the  phone  room  girls.  On  each 
employees  desk,  according  to 
Mrs.  LaHatte,  was  a  single  red 
rose,  a  special  gift  from  the  clas¬ 
sified  manager. 

Other  parts  of  the  celebration 
included  an  open  house  party  in 


Ad  Record 


the  classified  department  for  all 
employees  of  the  newspapers, 
with  a  huge  cake,  special  in¬ 
paper  ads,  a  free  ad  for  adver¬ 
tisement  numl)er  one  thousand, 
and  a  prize  of  cash  to  the  win¬ 
ning  ad-taker,  with  the  size  of 
the  prize  dependent  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion,  and  a  special 
feature  article  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  and  in  the  employee’s 
newspaper. 

Conference  delegates  pitched 
in  with  their  newspapers’  ver¬ 
sion  of  similar  celebrations  for 
the  thousandth  ad,  half-mil¬ 
lionth,  or  three  millionth. 

Another  intriguing  promotion 
that  created  a  lot  of  interest  and 
furious  note-taking,  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “Garage  Sale” 
classification.  J.  H.  Bosley, 
Shreveport  Journal,  told  that 
higher-income  families  in  better 
neighborhoods  had  become  the 
primary  source  of  “Garage  Sale” 
ads  in  his  market.  Warren 
.\brams,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  J.  F.  McCarty, 
-4bilene  Reporter-News,  gave  or 
sold  signs  to  advertisers  in  the 
classification. 

Ad-Venture  C.onlol 

Richard  J.  V.  John.son,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  outlined  the  “Ad- 
V’^enture  Contest”  spon.sored  by 
the  Chronicle  as  a  source  of 
ideas  for  classified  promotion 
ads,  providing  promotion  themes 
and  result  stories.  First  prize 
for  the  two-week  contest  was  a 
trip  for  two  via  Delta  Airlines 
to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
with  28  additional  prizes.  Con¬ 
test  rules  were  published  in  the 
classified  section  each  day  for 
two  weeks,  and  the  contest  was 
promoted  with  in-paper  ads, 
radio  and  television  spots.  The 
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contest  drew  2,500  entries  and 
000  useable  returns.  Judges  in¬ 
cluded  the  paper’s  ad  director 
and  classified  manager. 

Another  presentation,  “Sell 
what  you  used  to  give  away,” 
told  how  birth  and  death  notices, 
obituaries  and  club  notices  had 
been  turned  into  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ad  forms  were  placed 
in  maternity  hospitals  for  birth 
notices,  funeral  directors  were 
solicited  for  death  notices  and 
obituaries,  and  organization  sec¬ 
retaries  were  told  by  promotion 
pieces  that  classified  notices  of 
meetings  were  less  expensive 
than  postcard  mailings  to  mem¬ 
bership  lists. 

Long  Distance  (bulled 

The  idea  of  promoting  the  use 
of  long  distance  collect  telephone 
calls  to  place  classified  ads  was 
advanced  by  Howard  Nicks, 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times.  His  newspapers  per¬ 
mit  collect  calls  to  place  ads 
from  any  place  in  the  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nicks,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  call  cost  of  73c  and  a  G'<j 
.sales  cost  average.  The  new  i)ro- 
motion  produces  $3,250  a  month 
in  additional  business,  with  an 
average  revenue  of  $12.74  per 
call.  The  ads  were  promoted  in 
the  state  edition  by  showing 
l)hotos  of  landmarks  in  other 
cities  in  the  state,  with  caption 
reading:  “If  you  live  near  this 
landmark,  you  can  place  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad  with  a  collect  call  to  the 
Daily  Oklahoman.”  The  series 
ran  for  several  months.  Ads  had 
jireviously  l>een  accepted  through 
circulation  agents  in  other  cities, 
but  with  a  high  rate  of  error, 
according  to  Nicks.  He  also  told 
how  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
u.sed  WATS  (Wide  Area  Tele¬ 
phone  Service)  lines  by  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors  to  call  classified 
))rospects  outside  of  the  city. 
The  line,  in  .service  on  the  papers 
since  196.5,  is  used  for  250  calls 
a  month,  at  a  flat  rate  of  $600. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  service  had  produced  as 
much  as  $12,390  worth  of  ads 
in  a  single  month.  In  promoting 
the  .service,  the  Oklahoma  City 
papers  made  mailings  to  real 
estate  and  personnel  agencies 
in  out-.state  cities,  featuring  the 
name  and  picture  of  the  girl  on 
the  WATS  line.  The  girl,  also 
calls  for  renewals  of  the  “col¬ 
lect”  calls.  Use  of  the  service  has 
l)een  so  successful  that  a  second 
.solicitor  is  being  added  for  the 
WATS  line. 

Sandy  Stiles,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Independent  told  how 
his  newspapers  used  their  com¬ 
puters  in  a  classified  promotion, 
by  providing  print-out  lists  of 
available  real  estate  listings  in 
various  price  brackets  and  loca¬ 
tions  (see  E&P,  10/8,  p.  20), 
using  lists  of  realty  brokers  ob- 
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tained  from  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  promoted  with  page 
ads  once  every  two  weeks,  and 
smaller  ads  on  a  weekly  basis. 

♦  ♦  « 

FOOTBALL  POLL  —  Local 
high  school  and  college  football 
games  are  included  in  a  “Barber 
Poll”  being  conducted  by  the 
Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star, 
Sports  editor  Barry  Miller  cre¬ 
ated  the  poll,  and  collects  grid 
predictions  from  area  barber 
shops,  where  the  new  newspaper 
feature  has  become  a  hot  topic 
of  conversation.  The  Star  car¬ 
ries  a  talley  of  standings  of  the 
various  barber  shops  on  its  | 
sports  pages.  Shops  are  asked  to 
pick  the  outcome  of  ten  college 
and  three  local  high  school 
games.  In  a  recent  development 
of  the  poll,  postal  employes  have 
challenged  the  barbers. 

*  *  *  I 

INVESTORS  FORUM— The 
Detroit  Netvs,  in  cooperation 
with  all  26  metropolitan  Detroit 
area  meml)er  firms  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  rented 
the  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford  Audi¬ 
torium  and  presented  a  series  of 
three  Investors  Information 
Forums  to  satisfy  readers’  curi¬ 
osity  on  recent  stock  market 
fluctuations.  Approximately  2,- 
.500  attended  the  series  held  on 
three  successive  Tuesday  eve¬ 
nings.  Each  evening  the  visitors 
were  jjresented  with  a  kit  of 
inv'estment  information  booklets. 
The  .series,  presented  as  a  public 
service,  was  directed  by  Harry 
A.  McDonald  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Detroit  Investors  Informa¬ 
tion  (Committee;  Robert  E. 
Reese,  News  promotion  director; 
and  James  W,  Stower,  News 
public  relations  manager. 

*  *  * 

LAFAYETTE  —  “Lafayette, 
we  are  here,”  an  analysis  of 
Indiana  markets,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  &  Courier.  The  study 
includes  coverage,  retail  sales, 
household  and  circulation  fig¬ 
ures.  Copies  of  the  brochure  are 
available  from  the  Newspaper 
Division,  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  666 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

NEW  .MATH— To  acquaint 
and  assist  parents  with  some  of 
the  basic  mathematics  concepts 
now  being  taught  in  many 
.schools,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  has  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  a  16-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  “Modern  Math — A  primer 
for  parents.”  Objective  of  the 
section  is  to  familiarize  adults 
with  some  of  the  modern  math 
terms,  emphasize  some  of  the 
approaches,  and  stimulate  curi¬ 
osity.  The  tab,  delivered  as  part  i 
of  a  regular  issue  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  contains  eight  lessons,  illus- 
(Con tinned  on  page  26) 
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Dog  bites  man... that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
scrum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready  — night  or  day— to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division 


of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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4A  Chairman 
Wants  Info 
Office  Set-Up 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  president 
of  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
urged  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  to  set 
up  an  Office  of  Advertising  In¬ 
formation  in  Washington,  D.C. 
to  improve  communications  and 
relationships  between  the  ad¬ 
vertising  community  and  the 
Federal  Government  and  the 
academic  world. 

Speaking  before  the  Eastern 
Annual  Conference  of  the  4A’s, 
the  1966  board  chairman  of  the 
association,  gave  the  following 
example  of  why  there  is  a  need 
for  the  infoi-mation  office. 

“I  am  sure  by  this  time  most 
of  you  are  aware  of  Donald 
Turner.  Turner  is  the  assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  General  who 
stood  before  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  and  proposed  that 
Federal  action  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  country’s  larger  com¬ 
panies  from  spending  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  smaller  newcomers 
from  competing. 

“Perhaps  your  first  reaction 
to  Turner’s  ‘modest  proposal’ 
was  much  like  mine.  Perhaps, 
just  for  a  moment,  you  felt  that 
the  proposal  was  ridiculous. 
That  its  overtones  were,  in  fact, 
monstrous.  And  that  Federal 
inter\’ention  to  the  degree  that 
this  proposal  couldn’t  happen 
here. 

“And  yet  we  know  that  it 
could. 

“The  Federal  Government  can 
force  cutbacks  in  advertising 
expenditures  by  large  compa¬ 
nies.  We  are  going  to  have  to 


re-evalute  our  approach  to 
Washington. 

“I  think  this  re-evaluation  is 
well  under  way.  It  has  sprung 
from  the  realization  that  we 
have  a  problem  of  understand¬ 
ing  what  Government  has  in 
mind  on  any  given  issue,  and 
the  awareness  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  problem  of  under¬ 
standing  where  we  stand  on  any 
given  issue. 

“In  simple  words,  we  aren’t 
communicating  effectively  with 
our  Government. 

“My  obsenations  are  that 
Government  will  listen  to  us,  if 
we  will  but  talk  to  them.  There 
are  people  in  Congress  and  in 
the  regulatory  agencies  that  in¬ 
dicate  thev  are  anxious  for 
help.’’ 

Adams  continued,  “I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  4  A’s  study  the 
advisability  of  setting  up  in 
Washington  what  might  be 
called  the  Office  of  Advertising 
Information. 

“I  conceive  of  this  office  as  a 
digging,  running,  offensive  op¬ 
eration,  searching  out  these  in¬ 
fluential  voices  in  Congress  and 
in  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
make  sure  the  position  of  the 
advertising  industry  is  under¬ 
stood  in  detail  by  everyone.” 

In  respect  to  communicating 
with  the  academic  world  Adams 
said,  “I  think  advertising’s  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  academic  world  is 
essentially  the  same  as  our 
problem  with  the  Government. 

“It  is  one  of  understanding. 

“And  just  as  we  need  to  set 
up  more  dialogues  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Government,  we  need  to 
set  up  more  dialogues  with  the 
people  on  campus. 

“Let’s  offer  more  of  our  talent 
and  our  time.  If  you  haven’t 
done  it,  let’s  each  of  us  go  home 
and  write  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  our 
home  states.  Let’s  tell  them  that 


we  are  available  to  talk  to  their 
students  in  economics  and  mar- 
keting  and  writing  and  commer¬ 
cial  art  and  any  group  they  (Continued  from  page  24) 

would  suggest.  Let’s  tell  them - 

that  we  are  interested  in  an-  trated  with  diagrams  an  !  ex- 
swering  their  questions  about  planatory  art.  Pictures  of  South 
advertising.  Bend  teachers  and  students  are 

“And  let’s  tell  them  that  we  also  used, 
are  interested  in  better  under-  Response  to  a  cour.<;e  in 
standing  their  feelings  about  ad-  modern  math  for  parents,  offered 
vertising.  by  the  South  Bend  Community 

“Let’s  open  our  doors  to  them.  School  Corp.  was  overwhelming. 
Let’s  Invite  both  faculty  and  More  than  1,500  took  the  10-hour 
students  to  seminars  in  our  course.  Their  interest  gave  the 
agencies.  And  let’s  take  every  Tribune  the  idea  for  its  tabloid, 
opportunity  to  appear  at  semi-  The  section  was  prepared  by 
nars  on  campus.”  Tribune  staff  members,  including 

In  conclusion  Adams  asked  Dolores  Liebeler,  who  took  the 
everyone  concerned  with  the  fu-  course.  Copies  of  “Modern 
ture  of  advei-tising  to  be  in-  Math”  are  available  from  the 
volved  in  an  “Ad  Corjjs” — an  Ad  Tribune’s  public  relations  de- 
Corps  in  the  sense  of:  partment. 

•  Advertising  people  helping  ♦  *  * 

build  a  better  rapport  between  ART  SHOW — More  than  5,000 
advertising  and  all  levels  of  visitors  viewed  an  art  exhibit 
Government.  of  100  pieces  submitted  by'  em- 

•  Advertising  people  helping  ployes  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 

build  better  understanding  of  News.  The  show,  held  in  the 
advertising  on  the  campuses  of  Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  in- 
our  nation.  eluded  oils,  water  colors,  ceram- 

•  Advertising  people  helping  sketches,  photographs  and 
their  community,  and  involving  crafts. 

themselves  to  correct  the  misin-  “Unlike  art  societies  who 
formation  and  misunderstand-  select  the  best  entries  sub- 
ing.  mitted,”  .said  Joe  Cardina,  pro¬ 

motion  manager,  “we  displayed 
•  everything  that  w’as  submitted 

bv  our  employes.  The  result  was 
Adds  3  one  of  the  best  art  shows  seen 

„  . j  .  this  year  in  this  area.” 

Gedimam  president  ,j,he  show  was  topped  off  with 
e  ising  ep-  ^  reception  to  honor  the  contrib- 

Inc  announces  ^ting  artist.s. 

•ppointments  to  the  *  *  * 

young  ideas  -  The 

/  nmes  and  Kelly^  ,  (^as.)  Eagle  and 

Thomas  Scherm,  launched  an  intensive 

th  Story  &  Kelly-  P^-o^am  to  promote  its  new 
and  Richard  W.  vouth  section,  ‘Young  Ideas.’ 

ner  marketing  man-  ^  series  of 

New  York  Journal-  in-paper  teaser  ads  for 

the  section,  printed  tabloid  size 
on  peach  new'sprint.  The  ads 
built  to  a  climax  of  full-page 
ads,  in  black  and  red.  In  addi- 
I  tion,  a  total  of  300  radio  spots 
Hr  1  were  placed  on  local  “young 

V  ;  listener”  stations.  Colorful  20- 

B  foot  banners,  three-thousand 

■  -  ^  5-  I  campaign  buttons,  and  1,000  tent 

■  ‘  ‘  cards  with  the  “reach  for  the 

R  peach”  slogan  were  also  used. 

'  Special  brochures  were  prepared 
i  circulation  and  adver- 

I  Using  sales,  emphasizing  the 

$20-million  “Swingin’  vouth 
^  market.”  Ad  space  was  sold  out 

for  the  first  five  issues,  accord- 
ing  to  Bill  Mix.  promotion  dim- 
^B  tor.  “All  advertising  is  screened 

and  limited  to  only  those  ads 
■y  having  special  appeal  to  the  12- 

18-years  of  age  group,”  said 
Joe  Beemiller,  advertising  direc- 
PP  tor.  An  intensive  circulation 

1 1  K  drive  by  the  Beacon’s  650  car- 

rier.s  re.sulted  in  more  than  1,600 
new  subscribers  in  a  single 
hmitt  night. 
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Gediman  Adds  3 

H.  James  Gediman,  president 
of  Key  Market  Advertising  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Inc.,  announces 
three  new  appointments  to  the 
New  York  sales  staff.  They  are: 
Philip  B.  Brewster  Jr.,  formerly 
of  the  Army  Times  and  Kelly- 
Smith  Inc.;  Thomas  Scherm, 
formerly  with  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  Inc.,  and  Richard  W. 
Meyers,  former  marketing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American, 
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Strata  Symbol 


Earth  sciences,  the  exploration  of  inner  space, 
is  taking  an  increasingly  important  role  in  man’s 
drive  to  learn  more  about  himself  and  his 
environment.  □  At  Humble,  this  interest  has  been 
intense  for  many  years.  Sophisticated  research 
in  the  earth  sciences  was  conducted  in  two 
centers  located  at  Tulsa  and  Houston.  In  late  1964, 
these  efforts  were  consolidated  in  an  enlarged 
research  complex  in  Houston,  and  in  the  process 
the  $5  million  Tulsa  center  and  a  $600,000  Earth 
Science  Observatory  at  Leonard,  Oklahoma 


became  surplus.  □  No  castoffs,  these  research 
facilities  were  of  interest  and  value  to  universities, 
so  in  February  1965  the  Tulsa  center  was  given 
by  Humble  to  the  University  of  Tulsa.  Two  months 
later.  Humble  gave  the  Earth  Science  Observatory 
to  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  □  Gifts  of  this  size 
to  colleges  and  universities  don’t  come  along 
every  year  although  each  year  Humble  makes 
sizeable  educational  contributions.  We  believe 
that  private  industry  has  a  lot  to  gain  from  working 
with  and  for  higher  education. 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY...AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


VOTE  COMPILATION  SYSTEM  that  will  speed  results  of  Nov.  8 
balloting  via  computerized  center  has  been  organized  by  News 
Election  Service.  Above,  J.  Richard  Eimers,  former  AP  staffer  who 
is  executive  director  of  NES,  checks  out  a  dry  run  of  figures  on 
the  teleprinters  with  Frank  Jordan,  NBC's  representative.  NES  is 
comprised  of  AP,  UPl,  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC. 


Creative  Fad 
Forcing  Agencies 
To  Bid  for  Talent 

The  so-called  “creative  revo¬ 
lution”  in  advertising  is  really 
a  “drastic  refocusing  of  com¬ 
munication  strategies”  in  which 
the  chief  target  has  become  the 
growing  under  25  age  group, 
according  to  Charles  Gold- 
-schmidt,  chairman  of  Daniel  & 
Charles  agency. 

To  create  such  advertising,  a 
new  breed  of  adverti.sing  man 
has  arisen.  “He  talks  articu¬ 
lately,  he  acts  arrogantly,  and 
he  displays  a  remarkable  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  job.  So  you  hire 
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him  before  someone  else  does, 
and  he  gets  thrown  right  into 
the  creative  department.  By  the 
time  he  has  reached  the  ripe  old 
age  of  26,  he’s  commanding  a 
$40,000  salary  and  weighing  of¬ 
fers  for  more,”  the  agency  head 
said  at  a  Magazine  Promotion 
Group  meeting  last  week. 

The  payoff,  he  said,  is  no 
longer  the  account  end  where 
men  built  careers  on  a  smile 
and  a  shoeshine,  but  the  crea¬ 
tive  department  where  talent 
shortages  have  forced  the  bid¬ 
ding  so  high  as  to  cut  deeply 
into  agency  profit  pictures. 

He  warned  that  agencies  that 
fail  to  take  account  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  will  lose  business.  “Big 
accounts  have  gone  all  out  to  be 
contemporary  in  every  phase  of 
their  operations,”  he  noted. 


LINKRUir 

WORLD’S  FASTEST 
PICTURE  SCALER 

The  Linkrule  picture  scaler  is  a 
sturdy  all-metal  stretchable  link¬ 
age  that  is  marked  like  a  ruler. 
When  stretched,  all  the  ruler 
markings  reduce  or  enlarge  uni¬ 
formly.  Just  stretch  the  Linkrule 
across  a  picture  to  the  desired 
size  and  the  measurement  you  read 
ore  the  final  repro  sizes. 

3-Scale  LINKRULE 

S17.S0  each  3  tor  $47 

LINKRULE  CO. 

Box  34669  L.A.,  Calif. 


610  Stories 
Credited  to 
PR  Assist 

San  Francisco 

The  10-day  national  Shriners’ 
convention  here  obtained  10,303 
column  inches  of  newspaper 
space,  according  to  a  surv'ey  by 
Sidney  R.  Mackin,  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant  for  the  1966 
Imperial  Shrine  Council  Session. 

That  coverage  developed  in 
115  of  the  659  California  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  listed  in 
Editor  &  Pcblisher,  he  reported 
in  an  analysis  of  a  monumental 
collection  of  clippings. 

610  Stories 

He  listed  610  stories  and  260 
pictures.  Only  clips  specifically 
devoted  to  Shrine  Convention 
coverage  were  included.  Reports 
such  as  the  airline  strike  stories 
mentioning  Shriners  and  local 
non-convention  Shrine  stories 
were  omitted  from  the  count. 

These  results  show  that  if  the 
press  is  properly  informed  an 
organization  that  does  things 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
receive  greater  than  expected 
coverage,  Macklin  told  E&P  in 
discussing  his  survey  made  for 
Shrine  Council  officials. 

The  total  surprised  the  head 
of  Sidney  Mackin  Associates 
whose  activities  have  included 
United  Nations  assemblages 
here,  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
and  the  Golden  Gate  Inter¬ 
national  E.xposition.  He  was  UN 
press  chairman  here  for  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club. 

All  but  three  percent  of  the 
clippings  were  from  newspapers 


Chicago 

“Type  can  be  made  to  talk.” 

This  was  the  message  of 
Arthur  E.  Tatham,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  Tat- 
ham-Laird  &  Kudner  Inc.  ad 
agency  before  the  annual  mid¬ 
west  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Typographers  Association  of 
America  Inc. 

“Type  can  be  active  or  pas¬ 
sive,”  he  said.  “It  can  simply  lie 
on  the  paper  and  be  read  or  ig¬ 
nored,  or  it  can  speak  and  de¬ 
mand  attention,  establish  con¬ 
versational  tone,  impute  char¬ 
acter  and  evoke  images.” 

He  said  if  the  typographer  can 
show  the  agency  art  director 
how  to  make  type  “speak  more 
clearly,  more  interestingly,  more 
emphatically,  you  will  make 


for  the  June  30  to  July  9  period. 
The  10,303  total  included  .">791 
inches  of  copy  and  4511  column 
inches  of  pictures. 

Heavy  Metro  Play 

The  610  stories  included  33 
byline  feature  stories.  The  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  contrib¬ 
uted  4500  inches  of  the  total 
space. 

In  addition  to  the  space  total.s, 
the  gathering  was  mentioned  77 
times  by  columnists,  said  Mack¬ 
in.  He  expanded  his  original 
plans  for  the  study  because  the 
figures  became  intriguing.  Ex¬ 
cessive  expense  forbade  a  simi¬ 
lar  report  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  coverage,  described  as 
very  extensive. 

Spectacular  parades  and  the 
Shrine  Hospital  for  Cripided 
Children,  developed  here  from 
the  continuing  original  Shrine 
East-West  football  game,  added 
to  the  public  interest  in  the  con¬ 
vention.  Basic  results  stemmed 
from  provision  for  informing  all 
media  of  dev'elopments. 

The  professional  assist  in¬ 
cluded  many  little  things,  Mack¬ 
in  said.  These  ranged  from  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  on  every  per¬ 
son  interviewed  and  background 
memos  of  every  development  of 
importance  to  provision  for  type¬ 
writers  and  to  insuring  proper 
caption  identifications  for  each 
photo  taken. 

The  uninformed  press  of  a 
convention-accustomed  city  pays 
.scant  attention  to  a  gathering 
concerned  only  w’ith  its  own  im¬ 
portance  and  smug  in  its  as.sur- 
ance  the  press  is  waiting  eagerly 
to  hear  what  its  own  leaders 
have  to  say,  he  submitted. 

Howard  Freeman  was  public 
relations  chairman  for  the  1966 
convention.  Next  year  the 
Shriners  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


printed  advertising  more  effec¬ 
tive  .  .  .  and  help  to  gain  for 
printed  advertising  a  greater 
share  of  the  advertiser’s  dollar." 

Innovalnrs 

Pointing  to  newspapers  who 
are  offering  geographic  .sections, 
supplements,  preprints,  tipped- 
in  .samples,  printed-on  odors, 
combinations  and  improved  color 
printing  as  “innovators,”  Tat¬ 
ham  said  the  “future  belongs  to 
the  innovators”  and  the  adver- 
ti.ser’s  dollars  w'ill  go  more  and 
more  to  the  media  which  make 
their  form  of  advertising  more 
useful  and  more  effective  for 
the  buyer. 

“If  you  can  make  type  speak 
up  the  future  is  bright,”  Tath¬ 
am  concluded. 
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Tatham  Sees  Trend  To  Print,  IF. , . 


\bu  always  end  up  better 


when  you  begin  with 
the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II 


here’s  why. . . 


Reel  Room  savings 
begin  with  Goss 

That’s  l)t'C‘ause,  in  the  reel  room.  Goss  ^ives  you  more  control 
over  your  pi’oduct,  more  control  over  your  costs.  I.,ook  at  the 
Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot.  This  unique  computer,  a  Goss 
exclusive,  is  standard  with  every  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster.  It 
cuts  newsprint  wastes  to  the  core  lets  you  take  a  super-size 
42"  roll  down  to  an  incredible  from  the  core.  Then  splices 
automatically  without  miss,  without  chance  of  human  error. 
You  see,  the  Goss  exclusive  Surface  Sensing  Control  eliminates 
missed  pastes  from  slipped  cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls,  helj)s 
prevent  costly  downtime.  The  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
is  made  to  last,  too.  Its  solid  state  circuitry  means  precision 
performance  indefinitely — and  it’s  fully  transistorized  for  easy 
maintenance. 

Goss’  entire  Reel-Tension-Paster  system  insures  non-stop 
web  feed,  even  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph.  New  rolls  are  posi¬ 
tioned,  brought  up  to  press  speed  and  sjjliced  while  constant 
web  tension  is  maintained  to  insure  consistent  press  register. 

The  computerized  Reel-Tension-Paster  system  is  one  reason 
why  Goss  equipment  costs  more  than  others.  But  scores  of  pub¬ 
lishers  agree  that,  like  all  Goss  equipment,  this  system  pays  for 
itself  quickly.  How?  With  across-the-board  savings  from  quality 
performance  in  volume  and  remarkable  dependability.  So,  talk 
to  your  Goss  representative  about  real  savings  with  the  finest 
reel  room  system. 


Uses  All  The  Paper,  down 
to  !4'  from  the  core,  on  roll 
after  roll  without  losing  the 
web  .  .  .  brings  you  a  daily 
saving  in  newsprint  that  adds 
up  to  an  impressive  annual 
figure. 
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Surface  Sensing  Control,  another 
Goss  exclusive,  maintains  constant- 
level  tension  under  all  operating  condi¬ 
tions,  all  press  speeds  .  .  .  eliminates 
missed  pastes  from  slipped  cores  or 
loosely  wound  rolls. 


Electronic  Digital 
Paster  Pilot,  a  Goss 
exclusive,  insures 
non-stop  web  feed 
by  positioning  and 
bringing  new  rolls  up 
to  press  speed  .  .  . 
splices  automatically 
at  speeds  up  to 
70,000  pph. 


Printing  quality  begins  with  Goss 

I’p  in  the  press  room,  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  the  fastest  color  chan.u,e  possible.  It  recjuires  no  tools 
takes  that  perfectly  fed  web  from  the  reel  room  and  .  and  may  be  added  to  existing  equipment.  GossC'olor- 

turns  it  into  11)  well-printed  papers  a  second  — uj)  to  trol  lets  pressmen  provide  just  the  right  amount  of 

70, 000  pph.  ink  at  just  the  right  i)laces  —with  finger-tip  control. 

When  we  say  (juality  printing,  we  mean  bulks-eye  And,  with  Goss  ("olortrol  ('onsole,  all  ink  fountain 

register,  with  long  blanket  and  roller  life.  And,  much  settings  can  be  made  from  the  .same  location.  All 

of  this  due  to  Tension  Plate  Lockup,  a  Goss  inno-  fountains  are  4-sectioned.  too,  so  that  any  page  posi- 
vation.  Tension  Plate  Lockup  is  .so  tight,  it  makes  tion  can  be  a  color  position. 

cylinder  and  plate  practically  one.  Sure,  you  pay  Add  all  of  these  things  to  the  Headliner’s  faster 

more  for  a  press  with  this  feature,  but  the  overall  start-up.  its  unexcelled  ruggedness  and  long  life,  and 

economy  and  precision  are  well  worth  it.  you  can  see  why  this  press  is  worth  waiting  for, 

C'olor?  Goss’  Add-A-('olor  Pak  feature  gives  you  worth  paying  moi’e. 


Tension  Plate  Lockup,  a  Goss 
innovation,  eliminates  plate  move¬ 
ment,  cuts  down  on  wear,  adds  life 
to  blankets  and  rollers. 


Add-A-Color  Pak,  another  Goss  exclusive, 
makes  every  unit  a  color  unit  .  .  .  gives  you  the 
fastest  color  change  in  the  business. 


Balanced  Unit  Drive,  with  a  unique 
arrangement  by  Goss,  provides  the 
least  possible  number  of  backlash 
points  between  printing  couples  . . . 
heavydutygeartrainofferssmoother, 
more  reliable  performance. 


r 


ContourMl  Titanium  Blaila,  still  an¬ 
other  Goss  exclusive,  completely  elimi¬ 
nates  the  whipping  action  of  high  speeds 
. . .  prevents  torn  sheets  and  dog-ears, 
even  at  speeds  of  2300  feet  a  minute. 


Folder 
versatility 
begins  with  Goss 


‘  ^ 


L  X 


UpTo144-pag«  Capacity,  and 

that  means  more  than  ample  ca¬ 
pacity  for  your  needs  now  and  in 
the  distant  future . . .  one  more 
reason  why  Goss  sets  the  pace  in 
meeting  high  volume  production 
requirements. 


Think  folders  are  all  alike?  Wrong  !  Not  only 
is  the  difference  great,  but  the  imj)ortance  of 
folder  advantages  is  often  overlooked.  No  press 
is  any  faster  or  more  efficient  than  its  folder. 
And,  no  folder  is  as  eflicient  or  faster  than  the 
Goss  Imperial. 

(\)nsider  the  capacity  you  get.  The  Imperial 
actually  delivers  up  to  144-page  capacity.  Say 
you  can’t  use  that  much?  Well,  use  as  much  of 
it  as  you  need — and  keep  the  rest  in  reserve 
for  that  day  when  you  do  need  it. 

Ever  see  dog-eared  products,  torn  sheets 
from  a  high  speed  folder?  Well,  Goss  Imperial 
has  licked  the  cause  of  those  problems  with  a 
contoured  titanium  blade  that  eliminates  the 
whipping  action  of  high  speeds.  Folds  perfect 
products,  even  at  2300  feet  a  minute.  The 
Imperial’s  folding  action  is  100%  rotary. 
The  feed  into  the  Imperial  is  smoother,  too, 
because  of  a  nine  inch  diameter  roller-top- 
of-former.  Alignment?  You  can  count  on  it  per¬ 
manently  thanks  to  the  Imperial’s  heavy, 
rugged  construction. 

The  Imperial  folder  is  another  Goss  exclu¬ 
sive.  The  acceptance  of  this  unit  is  so  great 
many  publishers  are  ordering  now  to  gain  its 
benefits  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


United  States 


Ibday,  3  out  of  4  American  Dailies 
are  printed  on  Goss  equipment 


pace  for  innovations  and  equipment  advances.  Goss 
can  do  this  hecau.se  the  Goss  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  organization  is  the  largest  and  best  .staffed  of 
any  among  printing  press  manufacturers.  Go.ss 
service  is  at  hand  24  hours  a  day.  And  Goss  manu¬ 
facturing  is  demanding  of  craftsmanship,  firecision 
and  excellence.  So  it’s  no  wonder  (io.ss  has  earned 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  press  equipment  business.  And 
Goss  intends  to  keep  on  earning  it. 


That’s  right.  Three  out  of  four  dailies  have  de¬ 
manded  and  are  growing  with  Go.ss  [ire.sses.  Such 
overwhelming  acceptance  doesn’t  just  happen  .  .  . 
it  has  to  be  earned.  .And  it  has  to  be  maintained. 
Goss  has  been  a  leader  in  its  field,  with  special 
emphasis  on  equipment  .strength,  quality,  innova¬ 
tion  and  service,  over  a  period  of  some  80  years. 
And  Go.ss  stays  closidy  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
new.spaper  publi.shing  industry,  usually  .setting  the 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Printed  in  U.S.A.  on  MGD  ■  .ui;  ment 


County  Relief  Board  Opens  Its  Sessions 


Atlantic  City,  J. 

A  rule  which  barred  reporters 
from  attending  meetings  of  the 
Atlantic  County  Welfare  Board 
was  discarded  following  a  cam¬ 
paign  waged  with  news  stories 
and  editorials  in  the  Athtiitic 
Cifj/  Preux. 

The  board  spends  more  than 
$1)..')  million  a  year  to  support 
welfare  programs.  Of  this  the 
county’s  share  is  some  $1.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  campaign  began  when 
Lewis  B.  Scott,  chairman  of  the 
board,  turned  down  the  rwiuest 
of  Richard  Stern,  a  Press  re¬ 
porter,  for  permission  to  attend 
.sessioms.  Scott  said  it  was  the 
consensus  of  board  memliers  that 
the  meetings  involved  confiden¬ 
tial  matters  which  should  not  be 
reported  to  the  public. 


ELMER  BERTELSEN.  education  porter,  for  permissii 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Texas)  sessions.  Scott  said 
Chronic  e.  has  been  nan>ed  winner  ^  i  i 

f  al  lj  \  c  L  I  D  j'  consensus  of  board  n 

of  the  Houston  bchool  Boards  .  , 

Award  for  Merit  for  a  10-part  ‘>1^  meetings  involv 
series,  "The  Teacher:  Fateful  Lial  matters  which  s 
Stranger".  The  series  detailed  how  reported  to  the  publ 

teachers  are  hired  and  why  they  , - 

are  fired.  It  included  stories  on  HR 

outstanding  teachers  and  what  H3 

made  them  singular  in  their  field. 
and  gave  tips  to  parents  on  how 
to  communicate  effectively  with 
teachers.  The  Chronicle  received 
30,000  request  for  reprints.  Bertel- 
sen  has  been  a  Chronicle  reporter 
17  years. 

3  Engineers  Join 
Staff  of  ANPA  RI 

Peter  P.  Romano,  director, 

A\PA  RI  Production  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  Donald  R.  Dadko, 

George  Mitziga  and  James  P.  ' 

Walsh  as  production  engineers.  | 

Dadko  worked  in  the  com-  | 
posing  room  of  a  commercial  I 
printer  in  Milwaukee,  and  later 
as  combination  cameraman, 
platemaker  and  stripper  in  an¬ 
other  commercial  shop.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology.  Before 
joining  the  ANPA/RI,  he  was  in 
the  Goss  Company’s  web  press 
sales  group. 

Mitziga,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  man¬ 
aged  a  cold-type  shop  and  has 
sen’ed  in  various  production  , 
supervisory  capacities.  His  news- 
paper  ex))erience  includes  both 
letterpress  and  web  offset  pro- 
duction. 

During  the  past  few  years,  he 
has  worked  in  the  sales  and  tising  dollar  in  c 
production  planning  depart-  Beginning  Noven 
ments  of  companies  which  man-  advertisers  (retai 
ufacture  comimters  and  news-  able  to  buy  adver 
paper  materials-handling  equip-  Gazette  at  the  s< 

James  P.  Walsh,  a  native  of  P®'**  ''‘®' 

Xew  York  City,  comes  to  the 
AXPA/RI  with  some  13  years’ 
experience  in  composing  room 
operations  in  newspapers  and 
commercial  printing.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  worked  for  the  Intertype 
Company  as  production  consult-  by  Sto 

dciphia.  Syracuse,  I 

editor  at  PUBLI.SHER  for  October  29,  1966 


Stern  checked  other  county 
welfare  boards  in  the  state  and 
found  that  their  meetings  were 
not  clo.sed.  He  wrote  a  story  of 
his  findings.  Charles  E.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  the  Press  editor,  followed 
with  editorials  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  funds  were 
public,  and  taxpayers  had  a 
right  to  know  how  they  were 
being  spent. 

The  i)ublic  got  into  the  act  by 
calling  the  .Atlantic  City  Press 
editorial  rooms  and  stating  that 
certainly  reporters  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  meetings. 

With  a  hot  political  cam¬ 
paign  underway,  candidates  for 
freeholder  posts  took  up  the  cry 
declaring  that  they  would  see 
that  the  board  meetings  were 
open  if  they  were  elected. 

Freeholder  John  J.  iMcCarty, 


a  member  of  the  board’s  welfare 
committee,  said  that  the  group 
would  re-consider  and  allow  re¬ 
porters  to  attend  the  meetings. 
He  said  he  had  talked  with  Scott, 
and  that  they  both  had  agreed 
that  the  Press’s  request  was  a 
fair  one. 

So  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Welfare  board  was  covered  by 
Stern,  who  was  admitted  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would 
not  use  the  names  of  welfare 
clients  in  his  story. 

Stern’s  first  story  told  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  wel¬ 
fare  directors,  an  angle  which 
the  public  knew  little  about.  He 
gave  the  board’s  financial  report 
to  the  public,  and  showed  that 
the  county  ranks  among  the 
highest  for  persons  on  public 
assistance. 


•  o  o 


ONE  RATE 
IN  THE 

NIAGARA  FALLS 
MARKET 


Now  you  get  even  more  for  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  in  affluent  Niagara  County. 
Beginning  November  1,  1966,  all  display 
advertisers  (retail  and  general)  will  be 
able  to  buy  advertising  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  at  the  same  volume  contract  net 
rates  paid  by  "local"  advertisers. 


For  details,  plus  informative  market  book¬ 
let,  write:  Edward  L.  Eitel,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  310  Niagara  Street,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.Y.  14302.  Or  contact  your 
nearest  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  office. 


Niagara  Falls  Gazette 

Member  of  the  Gannett  (iroup 
The  7th  (iannett  Newspaper  to  offer  the  one-rate. 

Represented  by  Story  tr  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cincinnafi,  Cleveland,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Syracuse,  Boston,  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fr  ancisco. 
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GEORGE  N.  GILL  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mana9ing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  it  was 
announced  by  Barry  Bingham,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  For  the  last  18 
months  he  has  been  city  editor. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  acting  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  night  city  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  copy  editor  and 
reporter.  He  succeeds  William  C. 
Sexton,  former  associate  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute, 
who  has  resigned. 


VOUR 

N€UJ  PLRNT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion.  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AAAIISr 

CHAS.T.  .WAIN'.  INC. 

44;  9TUMT  tTftffT  •OSrb*l  IIAS>  B?  TIl  IVf  tm 
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news-people 


Syracuse  J-School 
Honors  Henry  Luce 

Syr.acuse,  \.  Y. 

Henry  K.  Luce,  the  editorial 
chairman  of  Time  Inc.,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Service  from 
Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley 
here  Xov.  13  at  the  31st  annual 
School  of  Journali.sm  banquet. 

W.  C.  Clark,  dean  of  the 
School,  said  Luce’s  topic  will  be 
“The  Role  of  the  Owner  of  the 
Multiple  Publication  Piess.” 

Recipients  of  the  medal  in¬ 
clude  type  designer  Frederic 
Goudy,  poll  taker  George  Gallup, 
publishers  Samuel  1.  Newhouse 
and  Frank  Gannett  and  column¬ 
ists  Drew  Pearson  and  Roscoe 
Drummond. 

Luce  began  his  journalistic 
career  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
Sews.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  University  in  1920. 

• 

James  Estes,  women’s  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  —  to 
American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  Philadelphia,  as  associ¬ 
ate  peace  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Roy  M.  Hodge — appointed  real 
e.state  and  building  advertising 
supervi.sor  of  the  Detroit  News. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Johnson,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Tuc.son 
.\rizona  Star — named  outstand¬ 
ing  newsman  of  the  year  at  the 
Tucson  Press  Club’s  Orchids  and 
Onions  Ball. 

*  *  * 

High  Clark,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Ely  (Nev.)  Daily  Times — 
to  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribnne-Her- 
ald.  E.  G.  Covington  —  from 
managing  editor,  Carson  City 
(Xev.)  Nevada  Appeal  to  the 
Ely  Times,  in  Donrey  group 
appointments. 


CYRUS  L.  MACKINNON  has 


been  named  general  manager  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  and  their  associate 
corporations,  Standard  Gravure 
Corporation  and  WHAS,  Inc.  Ho 
has  been  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  companies  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1965:  A  native  of  Win- 
netka,  Illinois,  MacKinnon,  49, 
served  for  six  years  as  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  administrator  for  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons,  Chicago,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Louisville.  Previous¬ 
ly  he  was  managing  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations 
and  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisher  Association  Research 
Institute. 

Hi^^iiis  to  This  Week 

Chicago 

Henry  Higgins,  formerly  of 
Family  Circle  magazine,  has 
joined  the  advertising  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine  at  its  midwestern  head¬ 
quarters  here,  it  was  announced 
today  by  Michael  J.  Kelly,  vice- 
president  of  the  syndicated  Sun¬ 
day  supplement.  Higgins  had 
served  with  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Collier’s  and  Red 
Book. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  .revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore 
New  Car  Dealers  place 
8S%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  Minneapolis 


M.  J.  Gibbons — promob  d  to 
manager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  general  advertising 
department.  Joseph  C.  Wise — 
named  his  assistant.  Glev  A. 
Lasley — assistant  retail  ad 
manager. 

*  «  * 

High  S.  Haynie,  political 
cartoonist  for  the  Louisville 

(Ky.)  Courier- Journal — named 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
alumni  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Both — from  city  desk, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  to  copy  desk,  Quincy 

(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

*  *  w 

Daniel  H.  Gashler,  a  former 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Portland, 
Ore.  newspaperman  —  named 
director  of  medical  news  service 
and  medical  alumni  affairs  for 
Washington  University  School 
of  Medicine,  St.  Louis. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Sapanara  —  named 
general  advertising  salesman, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record  and 
Paterson  Morning  Call,  from 
classified  ad  salesman. 

*  *  « 

Mitchell  V.  Charnley,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  staff — named  to  the 
William  J.  Murphy  Chair  in 
Journalism,  established  from  an 
endo\ATnent  fund  left  by  Murphy, 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  1891-1918. 

WWW 

Vivian  B.  Harder,  assistant 
ad  manager,  Ottawa  (Kas.) 
Herald — named  ad  manager, 
succeeding  Jack  Day  who  died 
Aug.  13. 

WWW 

Wendell  Steward — to  staff  of 
San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Daily  News,  from  lola  (Kas.) 
Register. 

WWW 

Robert  G.  Marbut — from  en¬ 
gineering  coordinator  to  director 
of  engineering  and  plans,  Copley 
Newspapers.  Robert  Wheaton, 
from  offset  production  manager, 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post, 
to  production  consultant  engi¬ 
neering  and  plans  department, 
Copley  Newspapers. 

WWW 

Albert  Lee  Marksbury— to 
night  editor  from  night  city 
editor,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram. 

WWW 

Ted  Mahar — to  drama  editor, 
Portland  Oregonian,  from  edito¬ 
rial  assistant. 
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in  the  news 


Sanger  Craig  Alexander 


RICHARD  P.  SANGER,  editorial  director  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal  Papers,  will  become  managing  editor  Nov,  12  when  .  .  . 

JOHN  G.  CRAIG  JR.,  who  earned  a  master's  degree  in  international 
affairs  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Boston,  will  succeed  Sanger  as  editorial  director  of  the  News-Journal 
Papers.  Sanger  has  been  on  the  papers'  staff  since  1952. 

CHARLES  T.  ALEXANDER  JR.  goes  to  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald  as  managing  editor  to  replace  John  S.  Moore  who  resigned  to 
accept  an  associate  professorship  ir\  Northwestern  University's  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant.  Alexander  joined 
the  Wilmington  newspapers  in  1961  from  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star  where  he  was  an  assistant  city  editor. 


Albert  J.  Tisi — appointed 
circulation  manasrer  of  the 
Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 

•  «  « 

Scott  Stewart — to  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  from  sports  editor, 
Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

•  •  * 

Bob  Putney — to  sports  editor, 
Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  from  sports  desk.  Con¬ 
cord  (Calif.)  Daily  Transcript. 

a  a  * 

Diane  Vacheresse,  former 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  re¬ 
porter — to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Syntex  Laboratories  Inc. 

•  *  * 

Peter  Tchadiris,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican — on  leave  of 
absence  to  complete  studies  for 
a  doctorate  at  Yale  University. 

•  «  • 

George  C.  Main — from  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing 
Corp.,  to  advertising  director  of 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
P'oup  of  Long  Island  w'eeklies. 

«  •  • 

W.  James  Murdick,  reporter 
since  1947 — promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register. 

•  *  « 

Bill  Crawford — to  news  desk, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  from 
copy  desk,  Richmorul  (Va.) 
Pimes-Dispatch. 


Betsy  Bues — from  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  staff  to 
editor  of  Young  American  sec¬ 
tion,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Gray,  a  former 
Providenee  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  reporter  and  editor  of  the 
weekly  East  Providenee  Post— 
now  a  foreign  service  reserve 
officer  with  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency. 

*  *  * 

Ri'THFORD  M.  Poats,  a  for¬ 
mer  United  Press  reporter  for 
1.1  years  until  1961 — nominated 
as  deputy  administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Indio,  former  New 

England  newspaperman  —  now 
director  of  public  information 
at  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Technological  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Ujobai,  general 
manager  of  the  Phoemxville 

(Pa.)  Daily  Republican,  a  for¬ 
mer  state  representative — ap¬ 
pointed  public  information  di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  Dej)artment 
of  Community  Affairs  at  $9,923 
a  year. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  C.  Thelen  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  Milwaukee  Journal  reporter 
who  joined  Associated  Press 
staff  in  196.1 — named  AP  educa¬ 
tion  editor. 

*  •  * 

Les  Trautmann,  managing 
editor  of  the  Staten  Island 


Bm'oardi  Will  Advise 
Fordliam  J- Workshop 

Louis  D.  Boccardi,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  World  Joiinial  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  professional 
advisor  to  a  newly-established 
journalism  work.shop  in  Ford- 
ham  College’s  department  of 
communication  arts. 

In  making  the  ajjpointment. 
Rev.  William  K.  Trivett,  S.  J., 
chairman  of  the  department,  de¬ 
scribed  the  new  workshop  as  a 
“bridge  between  the  campus  and 
the  journalism  which  will  enable 
future  newspapermen  to  prepare 
for  their  careers  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  leading  practitioners.” 

Boccardi,  29,  before  becoming 
WJT  assistant  ME,  occupied  a 
similar  position  on  the  former 
World  Telegram  &  Sun.  He  is 
a  Fordham  graduate. 

• 

(N.  Y.)  AdiHince — received  1966 
Alumni  Achievement  Award 
from  Wagner  College. 

•  *  * 

Eugene  L.  Hammond — to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  from  business 
manager,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Frank  C.  Arganbright,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier — named 
city  editor,  succeeding  G.  Lloyd 
Hippensteele.  Jack  M.  Alkire 
— assistant  city  editor. 

*  *  « 

Linda  Deutsch — from  re¬ 
porter,  .Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Press,  to  staff  writer  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 

*  •  « 

Robert  A.  Strawn  —  from 
staff  photographer,  Gannett 
Florida  Newspapers,  to  staff 
photographer.  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 


The  appointment  of  PARKER 
SMITH  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  at  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  has 
been  announced  by  editorial  di¬ 
rector  Edward  J.  Hughes.  Smith 
was  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
before  joining  the  10-newspaper 
Westchester  Rockland  group  15 
months  ago  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Rockland  Journal  News  at 
Nyack. 

Ben  McElveen — from  the 
Levittown  (Pa.)  Courier-Times 
to  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Daily 
Intelligencer  as  courthouse  re¬ 
porter. 

4.  «  « 

Philip  H.  Wilson,  onetime 
columnist  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
— promoted  to  associate  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
advertising  agency,  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

*  *  « 

Walter  Bussewitz,  a  former 
-Associated  Press  financial  news 
writer — advanced  to  manager- 
publicity  and  press  relations. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci¬ 

ety  of  the  U.S. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Irsveatlgate  the  developmente 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8900,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 
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Judges  Evade  Test 
Of  News  Restriction 


Raleigh,  X.  C. 

The  XfW.'i  and  Observer,  re¬ 
porting  crime  news  under 
judicial  restriction,  is  fishing  for 
a  contempt  of  court  citation,  but 
judges  who  imposed  the  restric¬ 
tion  won’t  grab  the  bait. 

The  newspaper  wants  the  con¬ 
tempt  citation  to  test  an  order 
issued  by  Judge  Raymond  Mal¬ 
lard  and  Judge  Maurice  Bras¬ 
well  applying  only  to  Wake 
County. 

Police,  lawyers  and  court  offi¬ 
cials  are  restricted  by  the  order 
that  followed  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sam 
Sheppard. 

The  North  Carolina  Pre.ss  As¬ 
sociation  has  criticized  the  order 
and  pledged  to  support  a  test 
case. 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  News  and  Observer 
and  the  Raleiqh  Times,  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  that  the  judges 
want  a  test  case. 

Bob  Lynch,  crime  reporter  for 
the  News  and  Observer,  digging 
harder  than  ever  for  facts  as 
crime  stories  break,  says  he  has 


been  forced  to  ‘•rely  more  on 
tips  than  on  i)ublic  records." 

William  C.  Lassiter,  attorney 
for  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  recently  told  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Law  School  Bar  Association  he 
iK'lieves  “the  right  to  a  fair 
trial,  particularly  in  North 
Carolina,  is  not  endangered  by 
publicity  of  a  prejudicial  nature 
to  the  degree  often  claimed.” 

Ragan  said  the  News  and 
Observer,  after  the  court  order 
was  issued,  “immediately  served 
notice  it  will  continue  to  jirint 
the  news  despite  judicial  handi¬ 
caps.” 

“This  it  has  continued  to  do, 
even  though  our  reporters  are 
running  into  jiolice  concealmtmt 
of  crime  inve.stigation  and  even 
arrests,”  declared  Ragan. 

Pri«»r  |{e!>lraiiit 

Ragan,  who  is  serving  on  the 
Free  Press-Fair  Trial  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Newsjiaper 
Publishers  Association,  takes 
sharp  issue  with  the  order. 


ORDER  m  m  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON.  I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  |  | 

Dear  Editor  A.  Publisher:  -  I  I 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  *  I 

Name .  |  j 

Address  .  ■ 

City . State  . Zip  .  |  I 

□  Remittance  enclosed  !  | 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  I 


“This  i)oints  to  one  of  the 
great  dangers  of  court-ordered 
prior  restraint  on  publication, 
the  abuse  of  police  powers  and 
a  course  leading  inevitably  to 
secret  arrest  and  potentially, 
jierhaiis  secret,  trial,”  Ragan 
emphasized. 

“A  free  press  means  not  only 
freedom  to  print  without  jirior 
restraint,’’  Ragan  explained,  “it 
al.so  means  free  access  to  infor¬ 
mation.  Such  orders  as  now 
exist  in  our  county  constitute 
prior  restraint  and,  in  my 
opinion,  are  in  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment.” 

“Moreover,”  Ragan  added,  “1 
question  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judges  over  public  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers.  Certainly  it  seems 
to  me  an  invasion  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  government  by 
the  judiciary.” 

“.411  of  these  are,  of  course,” 
Ragan  continued,  “(luestions 
which  should  have  final  deter¬ 
mination  in  court.  We  would  wel¬ 
come  such  testing  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  court  order.” 

Lynch,  elalxirating  on  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  restriction  in  gather¬ 
ing  news,  said  “Judge  Mallard 
and  Judge  Braswell  refu.sed  to 
spell  out  in  laymen’s  language 
the  extent  to  which  jiolice  and 
other  law  enforcement  officers 
were  restricted  in  releasing 
crime  news.” 

“This  left  each  individual 
officer,  from  constables  uj),  to 
place  his  own  interpretation  on 
the  order,”  he  explained.  “In 
.seme  in.stance.s,  jailers  refused 
to  tell  reporters  how  much  bond 
had  lieen  set  for  persons  accused 
of  a  crime.” 

BcvoikI  Uourl  Order 

He  said  many  police  officers 
and  deputies  opposed  to  the 
order  “have  cooperated  with  me 
in  getting  crime  news  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would  not 
quote  them  by  name.” 

Lynch  said  Raleigh  Police 
Chief  Tom  Davis  “put  his  own 
interpretation  on  the  order  and 
in  doing  so  made  restrictions  in 
the  release  of  crime  news  that 
were  plainly  not  in  the  Mallard- 
Braswell  order.” 

He  said  Davis  later  relaxed 
his  restrictions,  however,  after 
talking  with  Di.strict  Solicitor 
W.  G.  Ran.sdell  Jr. 

Lynch  said  Davis  restricted 
such  information  as  break-ins, 
in  which  there  w’ere  no  arrests; 
traffic  accident  reports;  and  “in¬ 
structed  his  men  to  release  only 
the  names  of  persons  arrested 
and  charges  against  them.” 

“Wake  Sheriff  Robert  J. 
Pleasants,  who  openly  opposed 
the  order,  issued  no  memoran¬ 
dum,  as  did  Davis,”  Lynch  ex¬ 
plained.  “Pleasants  merely 
posted  the  order  on  the  bulletin 
board.” 


He  said  Detective  Capt.  R.  E. 
Goodwin,  head  of  the  Raleigh 
Police  Department’s  detective 
division  and  record  and  identi¬ 
fication  bureau,  “made  wrt .  k  re¬ 
ports  available  to  lawyer-  and 
insurance  adjusters,  but  with¬ 
held  this  information  from  me 
as  a  reporter.” 

Lynch  said  that  in  order  to 
get  information  “I  was  forced  to 
call  witnesses  and  ask  them  for 
their  version  of  an  accident  or 
shooting.  Often  I  learned  these 
witnes.ses  had  been  requested  by 
police  not  to  talk  to  reporters.” 

“Witnes.ses  who  would  talk 
could  not  be  quoted  by  name,” 
said  Lynch,  “since  the  court 
order  restricted  them  under  the 
pain  of  contemj)t  charges.” 

• 

Graphic  .4rls  Lnion 
Merjier  Talks  Set 

The  merger  talks  that  began 
one  year  ago  between  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  and  the  Li¬ 
thographers  and  Photoengi-av- 
ers  Intei'iiational  Union  will  I)’ 
reviewed  by  the  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  unions  at  a  meeting 
in  DecemlK'r. 

The  presidents  of  the  two 
unions — Anthony  J.  DeAndrade 
of  the  IPP&AU  and  Kenneth 
J.  Brown  of  the  LPIU — jointly 
announced  they’  had  devoted 
several  days  to  discussion  of 
merger  recently  at  Pressmen’s 
Home,  Tenn. 

The  di.scu.ssions  wrere  the  late.st 
in  a  series  of  meetings  to  ex¬ 
amine  how  to  achieve  a  merger 
that  would  create  America’s 
large.st  graphic  arts  union. 

Recently,  DeAndrade,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  12(),(l()0-member 
pressmen’s  union,  announced  the 
acceptance  by  leaders  of  the 
1  l.'),0()()-m  ember  International 
Typographical  Union  of  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  meeting  to  talk  about 
unity. 

The  fact  that  both  unions  face 
contract  negotiations  with  the 
newspaper  publishers  in  many 
major  cities,  including  New 
York  City,  during  1967  provides 
an  even  greater  incentive  for 
immediate  cooperation,  DeAn¬ 
drade  declared. 

Joins  Ayer  Staff 

Thomas  H.  Walsh,  32,  pre¬ 
viously  regional  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  N.  W. 
Ayer  has  joined  Ayer’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

He  is  assigned  to  the  newly 
acquired  Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers  Association  account. 
Prior  to  going  into  advertising 
and  public  relations  he  worked 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Virginia  for  five 
years. 
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Guess  everybody  s 
a  little  touchy  about 
his  name.  So  are  we. 


Please  just  call  us 
Weyerhaeuser  Company 
Not: 

Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company 
Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  Company 
Weyerhaeuser  Paper  Company 
Weyerhaeuser  Container  Company 
Weyerhaeuser  Plywood  Company 
Weyerhaeuser  Corporation 
The  Weyerhaeuser  Company 


Once  in  a  while  our  name  shows  up  incorrectly  in  the  press.  A  small  point 
maybe  — getting  upset  over  being  called  a  Paper  Company  (with  a 
cap  P  and  a  cap  C),  particularly  when  we  do  make  paper.  But 
it  does  play  fits  with  our  corporate  identity  program. 

So  if  you  ever  do  have  the  occasion  to  use  our  name  in  print, 

you’ll  make  us  pleased  as  punch  if  you  call  us  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 

Including  our  33,000  employes  and  24,000  stockholders. 


l»HOT()GRAFHY 


Machine  Speeds  Up  Photo  Contest  Judging 


Hy  Kick  Friediiiun 

Aufiom  who  huj<  crt’r  jmhji'd 
a  news  photo  contest  or 

crcn  watched  sotnebody  else 
jndye  a  news  photo  contest 
h'nows  the  tcdinni  of  i  liininntiny 
pictures  to  yet  dtiwn  to  a  final 
cafeyory  winner.  The  chips  fall 
down,  the  pietnrts  yo  out,  the 
chips  fall  down  ayaiu,  and  so  on 
into  the  niyht. 

This  is  primarily  an  Autumn 
anil  early  ritual  as  photo 

contest  winners  to  In  announced 
the  next  year  yet  judyed,  some 
of  that  judyiny  takiny  place 
riyht  now.  (Closiny  date  for  en¬ 
tries  to  the  World  Press  Photo 
('ontcst  out  of  till  Hayue,  Hol¬ 
land,  for  instance,  was  Oct.  15.) 

Charles  O' Rear,  a  staff  photoy- 
rapher  on  the  Los  .Anyeles 
Times,  prepared  the  below  for 
ns  on  how  one  annual  competi¬ 
tion  Went  modem  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  what  resultal  from  it. 
If  should  provide  other  news 
photo  contest  officials  some  food 
lor  thouyht — or  at  hast  how  to 
speed  some  of  the  thouyht  up. 


CONTEST  JUDGES  examine  entry  in  the  Forest  Lawn  contest  then 
make  their  selections  on  an  electronic  tabulator  which  averages 
their  votes.  A  meter  indicates  average  reading  of  the  three  judges' 
se  ections.  The  picture  with  the  highest  reading  becomes  the  winner. 


It  s<‘ems  they  have  a  machine 

out  at  the  Los  Anpeles  County  Lo.s  Aiifteles  publicity  man 
Fair  to  judpe  everj-thinp  from  thought. 

.\unt  Zelma’s  pickle  leli.sh  to  So  last  year  the  machine  got 
the  wide  hide  of  Cousin  Jenni-  its  first  taste  of  a  piofessional 
fer's  heifer.  Ijhotopraphy  contest.  The  ma- 

The  judges  score  their  pick  on  chine,  owned  by  the  Los  Angeles 
the  dial  of  a  little  black  box  in  County  Fair,  was  used  for 
front  of  each  of  them.  Xone  of  judging  the  Forest  La'.n  Press 
them  can  see  the  other’s  score.  i)hotography  contest.  The  nine- 
Worse  yet,  the  average  of  all  year-old  competition  is  open  to 
their  .scores  is  recorded  on  an-  all  California  Press  photogra- 
other  bo.x  and  none  of  them  can  phers.  This  year  $(!75  in  prize 
see  the  total  score  either.  It  isn’t  money  was  given  away, 
until  the  contest  is  over  that  the  On  September  8,  the  machine 
judges  know  who  won.  was  back  at  its  j)lace  judging 

It  is  a  quick,  fair  judging  with  the  F'orest  Lawn  contest  again, 
not  one  bicker.  What  a  great  The  machine  was  new  this 
way  to  judge  a  photo  contest,  a  year  to  two  of  the  three  judges. 


WITH  THE  GOVERNOR — New  officers  of  the  Western  Reiion, 
NNPA,  are  greeted  by  Oregon  Governor  Mark  Hatfield  at  regional 
conference.  Left  to  right:  Gordon  Lloyd,  Edmonton  Journal,  1st  vice- 
president;  Governor  Hatfield;  Chuck  Stiles,  Riverside  Press  En¬ 
terprise,  second  vicepresident;  and  William  R.  Shover,  Phoenix  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette,  president.  Not  shown  are  Ray  Mount  Rogers, 
San  Rafael  Indeoendent  Journal,  treasurer;  and  Monte  Dayton,  San 
Mateo  Times,  secretary. 


who  all  had  abiding  lemarks 
about  its  success. 

“The  system  works,  there’s 
no  doubt,”  said  Gary  Haynes, 
U.P.I.  Photo  bureau  manager  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  one  of  the 
judges.  “There’s  no  emotional¬ 
ism  with  this  machine,  either.” 

The  other  judges  included  Otto 
Rothschild,  owner  of  Rothschild 
Photography  Inc.,  and  Marty 
Walz,  As.sociated  Press  Wire- 
photo  editor. 

Bob  Cross,  Publicity  manager 
for  Forest  Lawn  Memorial 
Parks,  a  cemetery  and  mortu¬ 
ary  in  Los  Angeles  county,  held 
up  each  entry  while  each  judge 
made  his  score  and  pushed  a  red 
button  to  “fix”  his  vote.  The 
scorer  recorded  the  average 
reading  of  the  three  judges  from 
his  large  meter  and  pulled  a 
handle  to  clear  the  machine  for 
■the  next  entry. 

The  machine  is  a  meter  con¬ 
nected  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
rheostats,  one  for  each  judge. 
The  result  of  the  varied  .selec¬ 
tions  from  each  judge  will  .send 
an  “average”  electrical  current 
into  the  meter  for  a  final  read¬ 
ing. 

The  machine  worked  so  well, 
in  fact,  that  the  120  entries  were 
judged  in  just  less  than  an  hour, 
and  all  agreed  with  the  final 
winners.  'The  seasoned  judges 
all  agreed  it  was  a  fairer  system 


than  the  conventional  methods  of 
judging  contests. 

The  sweep.stakes  prize  wa.s 
won  by  Ward  Sharrer  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

*  *  « 

FLYING  .SHORT  GOl  KSi; 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  -Y.s.sociation  Ninth  Annual 
Flying  Short  Cour.se  is  now 
l>eing  assembled  and  will  start 
off  Nov.  13  at  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Department  of  Defen.se- 
sponsored  group  will  go  from 
there  to  Cleveland,  Nov.  15; 
Peoria,  Nov.  17 ;  and  San  Diego, 
Nov.  19. 

Local  chairmen  for  each  city 
are  Vince  D’Addario,  115  Home¬ 
stead  Ave.,  Holyoke;  Rob  Quin¬ 
lan,  the  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland; 
Jack  Bradley,  Route  2,  Box  48, 
Chillicothe,  Hi  (for  Peoria); 
Roger  Wrenn,  10290  Spur  Court, 
La  Me.sa,  Calif,  (for  San  Diego). 

Cleveland  and  San  Diego  will 
hold  two-day  short  courses,  the 
first  day  devoted  mainly  to 
speakers  from  each  of  the  two 
areas. 

In  Cleveland  Nov.  14,  the  fir.st 
day’s  program  will  include  AP’s 
Ed  Adams,  just  back  from  Viet 
Nam;  Tony  Spina,  the  Detroit 
Free  Pres.s,  just  back  from  a 
tour  of  Germany;  and  J.  Bruce 
Baumann,  director  of  photogra- 
l)hy,  Kvansville  (Ind. )  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press. 

The  local  program  starts  1 
)).m.,  Monday,  Nov.  14;  the  na¬ 
tional  progiam  starts  8  a.m., 
Tue.sday,  Nov.  15.  A  strong  ef¬ 
fort  is  l>eing  made  to  get  editors 
out  to  the  two-day  Cleveland 
seminar.  The  absence  of  editors 
at  Flying  Short  Course  stops  has 
always  been  viewed  as  a  missing 
ingredient  in  its  success. 

The  short  cour.se  in  each  city 
is  open  to  military  and  civilian 
l>hotographers,  NPPA  members 
and  non-NPPA  members;  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers.  Persons 
wishing  more  information  on 
registration  fees,  etc.,  can  con¬ 
tact  one  of  the  above  local  chair¬ 
men. 

Bill  Strode,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  pho¬ 
tographer  and  new  NPPA  edu¬ 
cation  chairman,  has  put  to¬ 
gether  one  of  the  mo.st  varied 
programs  in  the  short  course’s 
nine-year  history. 

“Comj>eting  with  Big  City 
Dailies”  will  be  the  subject  of 
one  talk  by  Larry  Cameron, 
photo  editor  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  III- 
(Continued  on  paye  44) 
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That's  why  the  great  ones  tahe  "The  System'' 


"The  System"  tahes  the  great  ones. 


The  Hasselblad  System  has  taken  more  than  one  thousand  pictures  in 
space.  A  stripped-down,  off-the-shelf  500C  (80  mm  f/2.8  Planar  lens) 
has  been  part  of  every  manned  space  flight  since  1962.  In  four  years 
"The  System"  has  never  failed  the  astronauts.  (Hasselblad  has  a  way 
of  making  amateurs  look  good... very,  very  good.) 

The  essential  beauty  of  the  Hasselblad  is  you  get  what  you  see.  Its 
through-the-lens  2V4  x  2V4  ground-glass  viewing  and  focusing  guar¬ 
antee  precision  results.  But  the  Hasselblad  System  is  extraordinarily 
flexible,  too.  Hasselblad  offers  over  100  combinations  of  interchange¬ 
able  lenses,  camera  backs,  and  accessories  that  enable  you  to  build 
as  sophisticated  a  system  as  you'll  ever  need.  (It  was  recently  named 
allover  best  and  most  versatile  in  a  survey  of  500  pros.)  Write  for  cata¬ 
log:  Paillard  Incorporated,  1900  Lower  Road,  Linden,  New  Jersey  07036. 
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HASS€LBLAD 


County  Attorney  Lists 
Crime  Info  Guidelines 


ing  Ruilt  of  the  defendant  such 
as  ‘confession’  or  ‘admission.’ 

“14.  If  the  news  media  want 
to  photograph  a  defendant  when 
he  is  being  moved  about  and  ex¬ 
posed,  they  may  do  so,  but  he 
may  not  be  specifically  posed  by 


Photography 

(Cntitimicd  from  page  42) 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Maricopa  County  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  have  been  given  a 
guideline  covering  the  broad 
range  of  criminal  information 
which  can  l)e  released  to  the 
))ress. 

The  16-point  guideline  was 
drawn  up  by  County  Attorney 
Robert  K.  Corbin  working  in 
cooperation  with  a  committee 
representing  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations. 

The  committee  was  made  up 
of  Tom  Sanford,  city  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic;  Jim  Mur¬ 
dock  of  radio  station  KOY,  and 
Bill  Close  of  KOOL-TV. 

The  guideline  is  the  outgrowth 
of  recent  conflicts  between  the 
news  media  and  local  police 
agencies  over  what  kind  of  de¬ 
tail  could  be  given  to  the  press 
concerning  crimes  and  arrests. 

Much  of  the  problem  has 
ari.sen  from  extremely  restric¬ 
tive  interpretations  of  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  relating 
to  the  rights  of  defendants  to 
fair  trial.  The  Corbin  guideline 
is  designed  to  clarify  the  broad 
categories  of  news  which  can  be 
relea,.«ed  without  endangering 
these  rirrhts. 

In  addition  to  being  furnished 
to  the  heads  of  all  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  in  the  county,  in¬ 
cluding  justices  of  the  peace  and 
town  marshals,  the  guideline  has 
been  distributed  on  an  informa¬ 
tive  basis  to  the  other  13  county 
attorneys  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Corbin  emphasized  his  list 
does  not  include  all  categories 
of  information  which  may  be 
relea.sed  by  officials  and  that  the 
guideline  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  legal  regulations.  He 
advi5;ed  police  agencies  to  con¬ 
tact  his  office  or  city  attorneys 
about  matters  not  covered. 

A  statement  accompanying  the 
guideline  says,  “It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  office  that  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  can  divulge  .  .  . 
to  news  media  ...  as  follows: 

“1.  If  a  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  and  the  defendant  has  not 
been  apprehended,  you  can  di¬ 
vulge  any  and  all  information 
conceming  the  crime  to  aid  in 
apprehending  of  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  same  and 
to  warn  the  public  of  any  danger 
that  might  be  pre.sent  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  said  crime. 

“2.  Prior  to  the  arrest  of  the 
defendant  and  after  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  you  may  relea.se 
all  facts  of  the  crime  to  the 
news  media. 

“3.  You  may  request  assist¬ 
ance  through  the  news  media  to 
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obtain  evidence  concerning  the 
crime. 

“4.  You  may  identify  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  crime. 

“5.  After  a  defendant  has 
been  placed  under  arrest,  you 
may  state  to  the  news  media 
any  resistance  given  by  the  de¬ 
fendant,  your  pursuit  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  his  ])ossession  of  any 
weapon,  a  description  of  any 
evidence  seized  at  the  time  of 
the  arrest,  and  a  description  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  arrest. 

“6.  You  may  state  who  in¬ 
vestigated  the  crime,  the  length 
of  the  investigation  and  the 
identity  of  the  arresting  officers. 

7.  “If  you  obtain  a  search  war¬ 
rant  conceming  the  crime,  you 
may  state  it  was  obtained,  for 
what  purpo.se,  and  for  what  evi¬ 
dence  you  were  looking. 

“8.  If  there  were  witnesses  or 
not  at  the  crime,  you  may  state 
that  there  were  or  were  not 
witnes.ses  to  same,  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  any  possible  witnesses  their 
names,  addresses  or  testimony 
should  not  be  divulged,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  any  undue  pres¬ 
sure  brought  upon  the  witnesses 
prior  to  trial. 

“9.  If  the  person  you  have 
arrested  for  the  offense  wants  to 
see  a  person  from  the  news 
media,  he  may  do  so  after  the 
defendant  makes  this  request  in 
w’riting  and  after  being  advised 
of  his  rights  pursuant  to  State 
vs.  Miranda  (the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  requires  sus¬ 
pects  to  be  advised  of  their 
rights  not  to  make  a  statement, 
of  their  right  to  have  an  attor¬ 
ney  repre.sent  them,  and  of  the 
fact  that  any  statement  made 
may  be  held  against  them). 
Also,  requests  from  news  media 
for  an  inter\’iew  with  a  suspect 
in  custody  should  be  passed 
along  to  the  suspect  for  his  de¬ 
cision. 

“10.  You  may  state  the  name, 
age,  residence,  employment, 
marital  status  or  any  similar 
background  of  the  defendant. 

“11.  You  may  state  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  the  charge  and  ’ 
disclosure  of  the  offense  charged. 

“12.  When  a  person  is  ar¬ 
rested  for  a  crime  which  is  of 
public  concern,  the  news  me<lia 
upon  inquiry  should  be  informed 
of  same  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  may  use  your  discretion  re¬ 
garding  what  you  consider  ca.ses 
of  public  concern. 

“13.  You  may  state  whether 
or  not  a  statement  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  defendant,  but 
not  the  contents  of  such  state¬ 
ment.  Do  not  u.se  words  imi)ly- 


a  police  officer. 

“l.u.  You  may  state  the  sched- 
>ding  or  result  of  any  stage  in 
the  judicial  process;  when  the 
defe^’dant  is  to  be  arraigned  in 
justice  court,  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  date  and  outcome,  etc. 

“16.  If  the  defendant  is  await¬ 
ing  tr'al  in  Maricopa  County  or 
has  been  convicted  previously  in 
Maricopa  County,  you  may  so 
state.  Any  prior  criminal  record 
of  the  defendant  which  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  record  in  any  juris¬ 
diction  may  be  released.’’ 

• 

Guest  Lecturers 
Concliict  Seminar 

Lorain,  Ohio 

The  Journal  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  journalism  seminar  for 
its  own  reporters  and  editors  on 
“how'  to  produce  a  high  quality 
newspaper.’’ 

Editor  frying  Leibowitz,  who 
initiated  the  program,  said  it 
was  “a  refresher  course  for  the 
old  hands  and  a  yaluable  train¬ 
ing  program  for  beginners.’’ 

The  paper  inyited  outside  lec¬ 
turers:  Richard  Campbell,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Prese,  and  Eyerest  P.  Derthick, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  seminar  lasted  one  week 
and  was  held  daily  from  2  to 
4  p.m.,  a  time  when  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  new’s  opera¬ 
tion.  All  staffers  w’ere  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend. 

Campbell  set  the  tone  for  the 
))rogram,  saying:  “A  newspaper 
must  be  the  yery  best  citizen  in 
its  community.’’  He  character¬ 
ized  the  paper  as  “the  only  insti¬ 
tution  in  town  that  is  concerned 
with  eyery  indiyidual,  eyery 
street,  eyery  drop  of  rain  that 
falls  there.’’ 

He  added:  “It  should  striye 
every  day  to  make  its  town  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 
And  it  remains  alive  with  this 
concern.’’ 

Harry  R.  Horvitz,  publisher 
of  the  Journal  and  three  other 
dailies  in  Ohio,  the  Marmfield 
Neu'ft- Journal,  the  Willoughby 
Xewa-Herald  and  the  Dover 
Daily  Reporter,  was  al.so  on  the 
program  along  with  General 
Manager  James  Lonergan  and 
other  staffers.  Horvdtz  said  the 
seminar  gave  the  staff  a  sense 
of  purpose. 

About  50  persons  attended  the 
daily  session  in  the  conference 
room  of  the  Journal,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  with  a  circulation 
of  34,000. 

EDITOR  a:  PUE 


Cameron  and  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions  have  won  numerous  awards 
for  such  picture  series  as  “The 
Poor  in  Illinois,”  “These  Lonely 
Rooms”  and  “Harvest  of 
Shame.” 

There  will  be  a  panel  of  for¬ 
mer  NPPA  “Newspaper  Photog¬ 
raphers  of  the  Year”  made  up  of 
Strode,  Ted  Rozumalksi,  now 
freelancing;  Don  Sturkey,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  and 
George  Honeycut,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Representing  the  editor’s  side 
on  the  short  course  will  be  Rill 
Stevens,  editorial  director  of 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  Sci¬ 
ence  Ser\’ice  and  formerly  editor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
Steven  will  give  a  one-hour  talk 
and  then  moderate  a  panel  in 
each  city  made  up  of  local  edi¬ 
tors  and  photographers. 

The  technical  end  of  the  one- 
day  seminar  in  each  of  the  four 
cities  will  be  handled  by  MiH 
Freier,  E.  Leitz  Inc.,  and  Ernst 
Wildi,  Paillard.  “What  About 
the  2*4  by  2*4  Camera?”  will  he 
Wildi’s  topic  (he  is  Paillard’s 
Hasselblad  expert).  Freier  will 
de.scribe  the  small  camera  sem¬ 
inars  he  has  been  conducting  at 
naval  installations  around  the 
country. 

Representing  the  military  will 
be  Maj.  Donald  P.  Blake,  .senior 
photojournalism  instructor  at 
the  Defen.se  Information  School, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
His  slide  lecture  will  be  on 
“Composition  for  News  Photog¬ 
raphy.” 

Jim  Stanfield,  formerly  with 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jounuil. 
now  freelancing  for  Black  Star, 
will  al.so  gear  his  talk  toward 
the  military.  As  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  National  Guard, 
he  won  the  NPPA  “Military 
Photographer  of  the  Year” 
award. 

Dick  Hance.  news  director  of 
WFLD-tv,  Chicago,  will  talk  on 
shooting  color  for  television 
news  and  will  point  out  short¬ 
cuts  to  better  television  color 
news  shooting. 

• 

Carpels  to  D&C 

Daniel  &  Charles  have  been 
appointed  to  handle  advertising 
for  Alexander  Smith  Carpets,  a 
division  of  Mohasco,  effective 
Jan.  1.  D&C  is  also  the  agency 
for  Mohawk  Carpets  and  Strato- 
Uunger,  Stratorocker  and  Strat¬ 
ford  furniture.  The  Alexander 
Smith  division  is  currently  with 
George  R.  Nelson  Co.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 
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^pthru-the-lens 
meter  system  lets 
you  do  thi^ 


The  PhotomicT  interchanges  with 
all  other  Nikon  F  finders.  It  trans¬ 
forms  the  Nikon  F  into  a  totally 
new  instrument,  combining  the 
accuracy  of  thru-the-lens  expos¬ 
ure  control  with  the  picture  qual¬ 
ity  inherent  in  the  Nikkor  lenses. 

The  Photomic-equipped  Nikon  F 
retains  the  full  convenience  of  au¬ 
tomatic  diaphragm  action.  The 
lens  diaphragm  remains  wide 
open  for  focusing  and  viewing, 
even  while  the  camera  is  being 
set  for  correct  exposure.  It  stops 
down  only  when  the  shutter  is  re¬ 
leased  and  then  instantly  reopens. 


The  interchangeable  Photomic  T 
is  another  dramatic  example  of  the 
enduring  vitality  of  the 
Nikon  F.  For  you  can  enjoy 
its  advantages  whether 
you  obtained  your  Nikon 
F  today,  yesterday  or 
seven  years  ago. 

If  you  are  earnestly 
considering  the  ere- 
ative  possibilities  of 
35mm  photography, 
your  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  of  the 
system.  Or 
for  details. 


Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  IrK.  (In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd. 


BCH»kS  1\  REVIEW 

Courage,  Controversy 
Mark  Editor’s  Career 

Bv  Rav  Er^in 


WHERE  [  STANK:  The  Re<or<l  of  :i 
Keoklefs  Miin.  By  Hank  (Jreenspun 
\v  th  Alex  I’elle.  Kavid  McKay  Oi. 
Oct.  SI.  304  imifes.  #ri.."i0. 

Courage,  controversy,  color 
run  rampant  through  the  life 
story  of  Hank  Greenspun,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  fearless 
and  free  L<ix  Vt<inx  Sun. 

The  drama  and  excitement, 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  his 
crusading  career  out-fiction  fic¬ 
tion.  His  front-page  column, 
“Where  I  Stand,”  is  famous  in 
the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  in¬ 
famous  in  the  eyes  of  his  foes. 
The  late  A.  J.  Liebling  wrote 
in  the  A'cie  Yorker:  “He  is  of 
a  type  popularly  supposed  to 
have  gone  out  with  derringer 
pistols  and  the  Gold  Rush.” 

ltr(M>kIyii  Korn 

The  Brooklyn-born  boy 
(lfi()9)  was  .selling  newspapers 
in  New  Haven  at  eight  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  combat  captain 
in  World  War  II,  during  which 
he  won  an  Irish  lass  after  a 
wild  courtship  and  for  whom  he 
ri.sked  a  couit-martial. 

Doubly  daring  were  Hank’s 
exploits  after  the  war  as  a  gun¬ 
runner  for  the  Haganah,  volun¬ 
teer  army  of  newly  founded 
Israel,  threatened  by  seven 
strong  .4rab  countries.  His  zeal 
for  justice  for  survivors  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  deicide  led  him  to  jilunder 
a  naval  dejjot  in  Hawaii,  seize 
a  private  yacht  in  California, 
j)o.se  in  Mexico  as  a  confidential 
agent  of  Chiang  Kai-.shek  and 
write  a  valid  check  there  for 
$1, 165,000.  For  this  freedom 
fight  he  was  honored  by  Prime 
Minister  David  Ben  Gurion  of 
Israel  and  he  was  tried  twice  in 
Federal  court  for  violating  the 
U.S.  Neutrality  Act.  President 
Kennedy  comidetely  pardoned 
him  years  later  and  returned  his 
citizenship — and  he  sub.seciuent- 
ly  lan  for  the  Republican  nom¬ 
ination  for  Governor  of  Nevada. 

McC.artliy-McCarran 

Perhaps  his  most  jiublicized 
battles  were  with  two  titans  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  —  Joe  McCar¬ 
thy  (R.-Wis.)  and  Pat  McCar- 
ran  (D.-Nev.).  McCarthy  was 
terrorizing  the  nation  with 
rabid  witch-hunts  for  “Com- 
muni.st  sympathizers”  and  Mc- 
Carran  was  known  as  “King  of 
Nevada”  for  his  tight  control 
of  that  .state  and  for  his  great 


power  on  the  national  scene. 
Hank  was  credited  with  dis- 
ciediting  lK)th. 

For  example,  in  a  boycott 
conspiracy  case  he  brough 
against  McCarran  and  40  casino 
executives,  the  crusading  editor 
proved  in  court  that  McCarran 
telephoned  a  Las  Vegas  hotel 
owner  and  oi-deivd  him  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  advertising  boycott 
against  the  Sun.  Westbrook 
Pegler,  then  a  lamiiaging  .syn¬ 
dicated  columnist,  was  another 
))owerful  figure  with  whom  the 
redoubtable  editor  carried  on  a 
venomous  feud. 

It’s  interesting  how  the  Sun 
was  established  in  the  first 
))lace.  Gieenspun  jiracticed  law 
in  New  York,  but  found  the 
courts  t(M)  tame  for  his  adven¬ 
turous  nature,  and  he  declined 
an  offer  by  District  Attorney 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  an  assistant  district  at¬ 
torney.  Fiiendship  with  Hey- 
wood  Broun  turnefl  his  mind 
toward  newspaper  work.  He 
wrote  .some  for  Army  newsjja- 
t)ers  and  later  founded  a  short¬ 
lived  little  magazine.  Las  Vegas 
Life. 

Then  in  1  !)•')(),  he  liought  the 
failing  Lox  V'c.oo.s*  Free  Frex.x 
from  the  International  Tyjio- 
graphical  Union  for  $104,000, 
borrowing  $1,000  at  a  bank  to 
make  the  down  jiayment  of  that 
amount.  To  his  surprise  and 
delight  he  found  the  Free  Press 
had  a  bank  account  of  $2,800, 
so  he  was  able  to  jiay  off  his 
bank  debt  immediately  and  had 
$1,800  ojierating  capital.  The 
name  was  changed  to  the  Sun. 

Grecnspiin’s  Creed 

His  creed  borrowed  some 
from  Joseph  Pulitzer  when  he 
promi.sed:  “I  pledge  that  I  will 
always  fight  for  jirogress  and 
reform;  nev'er  tolerate  injus¬ 
tice  or  coriu))tion ;  never  lack, 
.sympathy  with  the  underprivi¬ 
leged;  always  remain  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare;  never  be 
satisfied  with  merely  printing 
news;  always  lie  drastically  in- 
dejiendent.” 

Of  his  column.  Hank  writes 
in  his  autobiography:  “Writing 
in  primitive,  pungent,  and  un¬ 
predictable  pro.se,  I  haven’t  al¬ 
ways  been  right,  but  I’ve  always 
trie<l  to  be  honest.”  Of  his 
battles  against  would-ln*  dicta¬ 
tors:  “I  simply  found  it  im¬ 


possible  to  sit  on  my  hands 
while  the  McCarrans  and  Mc- 
Carthys  of  our  nation  dictated 
the  kind  of  society  my  children 
would  have  to  live  in.” 

Most  of  his  columns  are  not 
abusive  or  abrasive  of  those  he 
feels  are  guil  y  of  injustice  to 
little  people.  Most  are  humor¬ 
ous  and  touching  accounts  of 
family  life  —  his  parents  and 
his  in-iaws  and  si.ster  all  joined 
the  Sun  staff  and  made  a  turbu¬ 
lent,  volatile  and  happy  family 
group.  (“Las  Vegas  .smiled  at 
our  domestic  battles  and  adven¬ 
tures,  .sandwiched  between  civic 
expo.ses  and  political  bla.sts  in 
the  daily  ‘Where  I  Stands.’  ”) 

“The  pai)er  whittled  away  at 
Senators  McCarthy  and  McCar¬ 
ran,  Nevada’s  administrative 
corruption.  Las  Vegas’  hood- 
lums-political  tie-ups,  and  the 
poverty  on  the  other  side  of 
town,  taking  its  stand  on  every 
event  and  is.sue  that  in  our 
judgment  smacked  of  injustice, 
intolerance  or  inertia.” 

When  he  ran  for  Governor, 
an  opposition  cami)aign  ad 
lead:  “Greenspun  by  compari- 
.son  would  make  Ghengis  Khan 
look  like  a  Bible  salesman.” 
That’s  turning  colorful  ephi- 
thet  again.st  a  colorful  ephithet- 
thiower. 

■Sun  Is  Itiirned 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greens- 
jiun  were  in  Switzerland  in  1963, 
the  Sun  plant  burned  to  the 
ground.  They  flew  home  and 
from  a  Quonset  hut  made  the 
Sun  to  rise  again  from  the  bit- 
tei-  ashes.  The  E&P  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book  list.®  its  cur¬ 
rent  circulation  as  28.00((  jilus 
and  the  author-editor  helped 
build  and  now  owns  KLAS-tv, 
tlie  local  CBS  affiliate  and  the 
first  tv  station  in  the  state. 

Hank  Greenspun  is  a  legend 
in  his  own  time,  brash  and  un- 
jiredictable  as  ever.  He  puts  his 
voice  and  him.self  where  his 
con.science  is.  In  his  own  worils: 
“I  worship  at  no  man’s  feet.  I 
have  no  idols.  I  have  found 
good  in  evil  man  and  evil  in 
g(K)d  men.” 

His  collaborator,  Alex  Pelle, 
concludes  his  epilogue  “No  one 
knows,  inclufling  Hank  him.self, 
where  he  will  take  his  next 
stand.” 

*  *  * 

Stuart  Nixon,  former  pul>- 
li.sher,  Fremont  (Calif.)  Ncwx- 
Regixter,  and  jjreviously  with 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  is 
author  of  “Redwood  Empire” 
(Dutton.  $1.5).  The  story  of  the 
California  redwood  country  is 
told  in  400  pictures  by  An.sel 
Adams  and  the  author  as  well  as 
in  a  text  which  covers  develop¬ 
ments  since  early  Spani.sh  days. 
The  author  has  l>een  publicity 
director  of  the  Redwood  Empire 
As.sociation  since  1961. 


. . .  iiiihb 

Books  Of 9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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Edmund  C.  Arnold,  journalism 
professor  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  “Page  of  the  Week”  col¬ 
umnist  for  E&P  and  editor  of 
Linotype  News,  is  author  of  his 
10th  book,  “The  Yearbook,”  one 
of  the  Student  Journalist  Guide 
Series  published  by  the  Richard 
Rosen  Group.  His  first  Itook, 
“Functional  New.spaper  Design,” 
is  considered  the  authoritative 
work  in  the  field  and  was  the 
first  Iwok  to  be  recognized  by  a 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award. 
.Anothei-,  “Profitable  Newspajjer 
Advertising,”  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Japanese,  and  his  im¬ 
mediately  previous  book,  “Tipo- 
grafia  y  Diagramado  para 
Periodicos,”  was  publishinl  in 
Spani.sh  as  a  joint  venture  of 
Mergenthaler  and  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association.  Mr. 
Arnold  was  contributing  editor 
on  two  .sections,  printing  and 
bookbinding,  of  the  new  “Ran¬ 
dom  Hou.se  Dictionary  of  the 
finglish  Language”  (Random 
House.  $2.5). 

Barrett  .McGurn,  former  chief 
\ew  York  Herald  Tribune  cor- 
resi)ond£‘nt  in  Rome  and  now  a 
USIA  staff  member  in  the  Holy 
City’,  has  delivered  his  newest 
manuscript  to  Hawthorn  Book.s. 
His  last  l)ook  was  called  “A  Re- 
jmrter  Looks  At  the  Vatican” 
and  his  newest  book,  which  Haw¬ 
thorn  ))lans  to  publish  next  .sum¬ 
mer,  is  called  “A  Reporter  Looks 
.4t  American  Catholicism.”  The 
new  book  is  part  of  Hawthorn’s 
Catholic  Perspective  Series 
under  the  general  editorship  of 
John  J.  Delaney. 

Ruth  Moore,  currently  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicnyo  Suv- 
Timex,  widely  known  for  her 
articles  and  books  on  science,  is 
the  author  of  the  first  biography 
of  a  physicist  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  development  of  the 
atom  Iwinb.  It  is  “Niels  Bohr: 
The  Man,  His  Science,  and  the 
World  They  Changed”  (Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.). 

“Ad  I:  The  International 
Survey  of  Advertisements” 
(Edited  by  Kurt  Weidemann. 
F  rederick  A.  Praeger,  Pub¬ 
lishers.  Large  format.  Illus¬ 
trated.  1.59  pages.  Nov,  1.5.  $1.5) 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  inter¬ 
national  advertising  yearbooks. 
It  pre.sents  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  recent  advertising 
around  the  world.  Nearly  400 
black-and-white  and  color  ads 
are  reproduced.  The  book  recog¬ 
nizes  the  artistic  importance  of 
commercial  design. 
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Soviet  satellite  on  Venus 
in  apparent  crash-landing 


Johnson  asks  wide-range 
health-education  program 


Rtd  company  dacimattd 
in  oir  and  ground  attack 


HYDRAULIC  PROOF  PRESS 

.  .  .  an  unsurpassed  pre-make-ready  press  with 
smooth  bed  movement.  Designed  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  make-ready  time,  this  highly  reliable 
machine  has  the  design  features  of  a  production 
press,  and  the  shock-free  hydraulic  bed  movement 
that  helps  to  produce  sharp,  high-quality  press 
proofs.  Push-button  operated,  with  adjustable  im¬ 
pression  and  hydraulic  cylinder  lift,  individual 
roller  adjustments  and  Automatic  Washup.  Major 
moving  parts  and  hydraulic  systems  are  main¬ 
tenance  free. 


Dressing  Up 
Below  Fold 
Helps  Sales 
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riRCLLATORS’  IDEAS 

‘Assured  Profit’ 
Systems  for  Boys 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  emphasis  was  on  assured 
])rofit  for  the  newspaperboy  in 
si)ecial  rejjorts  and  panel  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  four-state  California 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  convention  here  last  week. 

The  focus  on  newspaperboys 
was  amjjlified  by  the  appeal  for 
carrier  i)rofit  structures  based 
on  equality  with  the  minimum 
wage  standards.  This  was  voiced 
by  Winston  S.  Carter,  managing 
<iirector,  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation. 

Programs  that  assure  profit 
have  benn  installed  by  many 
newspapers  and  a  special  ques¬ 
tionnaire  shows  other  circulators 
are  interested  in  further  im- 
jirovement  in  the  newspaper- 
boy’s  profit  structure,  said  Al- 
l)ert  Rehm,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times. 

Declaring  that  in  general 
newspaperboys  are  better  i)aid, 
better  trained  and  have  better 
working  conditions  than  in  the 
past,  Rehm  said  he  feels  certain 
jirofits  and  conditions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  in  the  future. 

A  program  installed  at  the 
Times  several  years  ago  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  newspaper’s  goal 
of  providing  carriers  with  earn¬ 
ings  equal  at  least  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  wages  as  established  by 
the  federal  government,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

This  was  accomplished  by  de¬ 
termining  the  average  time 
spent  on  each  route  in  folding, 
delivering,  collecting  and  book¬ 
keeping.  The  routes  w’ere  then 
classified  into  seven  different 
categories,  each  wdth  a  given 
wholesale  rate  set  according  to 
special  factors. 

Top  Approval  Needed 

Maintaining  the  route  charts 
is  simple.  Each  time  a  new  boy 
goes  on  a  route  the  district  man¬ 
ager  must  have  Rehm’s  approval 
of  the  rate  provided.  Routes  may 
then  be  reclassified. 

“Since  these  charts  have  been 
in  operation  we  have  had  excel¬ 
lent  relations  with  both  boys  and 
I  )a  rents  on  the  boys’  profits,” 
he  added. 

Robert  Bush,  Ontario  (Calif.) 
lutiljf  Report,  urged  the  flexible 
rate  system  coupled  with  a 
sound  guidance  program.  He, 
too,  supplies  a  wholesale  rate  to 
each  route  based  on  the  number 
of  customers,  length,  and  econ¬ 
omic  condition. 

Success  of  the  program  de¬ 
pends  on  dedicated  district  ad¬ 


visors  willing  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  ensuring  each 
cari'ier  his  greatest  possible 
profit.  Bush  explained. 

Bush  listed  reasonable  profits 
and  a  sound  training  program 
as  the  greatest  weapons  in  com- 
l)etition  today.  These  factors  far 
surmount  the  security  of  guar¬ 
anteed  profits,  he  affirmed. 

“It  could  be  said  that  assuring 
profits  to  carriers,  or  guaran¬ 
tees,  is  a  socialistic  approach  to 
the  Little  Merchant  system,” 
Bush  stated.  “However,  I  prefer 
to  think  of  them  as  our  moral 
responsibility  to  carrier  boys 
and  to  the  pre.servation  of  the 
system  itself.  “I  would  venture 
to  say  that  most  of  us  here  today 
use  guarantees  in  one  form  or 
another.  How  effective  is  your 
l)articular  method?  Look  at  your 
carrier  turnover  —  recall  the 
numl>er  of  parent  complaints 
you  have  received  recently.  They 
are  l)oth  excellent  yardsticks  in 
measuring  the  success  of  your 
method.  We  will  all  agree  that 
carrier  turnover  and  parent 
complaints  are  damaging  to  our 
public  image;  but,  they  are  also 
conclusive  in  pointing  up  the 
need  for  a  sound  assurance  pro¬ 
gram. 

.S«*ciirity  and  (iuidance 

“Many  newspapers,  who  em- 
l)loy  standard  wholesale  rates, 
u.se  various  means  of  ensuring 
carrier  profits — transportation 
allowances — move  out  reim¬ 
bursements  —  adjustments  for 
uncollectible  accounts  —  subsi¬ 
dies  for  small  routes — etc.  All 
of  these  are  effective  means  of 
satisfying  the  need  to  increase 
carrier  earnings;  but,  they  tend 
to  emphasize  security  rather 
than  incentiv'e. 

“I  would  like  you  to  analyze 
with  me  the  method  I  believe 
retains  the  basic  fundamentals 
the  Little  Merchant  system  was 
founded  upon.  It  is  the  Flexible 
Rate  system  coupled  with  a 
.sound  guidance  program.  In  this 
system  we  apply  a  wholesale 
rate  to  each  route  individually 
in  an  amount  necessary  to  allow 
reasonable  profit  based  upon  the 
number  of  customers,  length, 
and  economic  condition  of  the 
route.  Thus,  the  profit  structure 
of  each  route  is  designed  with 
all  of  the  necessary  components 
of  a  sound  business  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“Now,  all  that  remains  to  en¬ 
sure  or  guarantee  just  earnings 
is  proper  management  of  the 


route.  Here  is  where  the  guid¬ 
ance  part  of  the  system  takes 
over.  For  no  matter  how  well 
conceived  the  profit  structure, 
the  route  must  be  managed  cor¬ 
rectly  to  produce  its  desired 
earnings.  Guidance  and  train¬ 
ing  begin  with  explanation  and 
signing  of  the  carrier  contract. 
They  must  be  continued  almost 
daily  through  the  critical  first 
month.” 

Delermiiiing  Basic  I’rofil 

In  his  report,  Rehm  answered 
the  question,  “How  can  Basic 
Profit  to  Newspaperboys  be  de¬ 
termined?” 

Forty-.seven  circulation  man¬ 
agers  responding  to  a  question¬ 
naire  on  carrier  profits.  Compil¬ 
ing  the  fipmres  from  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  revealed  a  wide  range 
of  wholesale  rates,  percentage 
of  subscription  rates,  expenses, 
number  of  hours  worked  by  car¬ 
riers  during  each  month,  and 
special  rates  or  bonuses  for  spe¬ 
cial  problem  route®. 

“It  became  evident,”  Rehm 
said,  “that  profit  can  not  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  simple  expedi¬ 
ent  of  establishing  a  firm  whole- 
.sale  rate  which  can  be  used  as  a 
guideline  by  all  newspapers, 

“It  is  also  evident  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  can  not  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  setting  whole¬ 
sale  rates.” 

Twenty  circulators  made  spe¬ 
cial  comments  on  carrier  profits. 
Only  four  felt  their  newspaper- 
l)oys  made  ample  profits  while  16 
stated  they  felt  hoys  should  earn 
better  profits. 

Some  of  those  feeling  the  boys 
should  earn  better  profits  asked 
the  question:  “How  can  we  get 
publishers  to  approve  an  in¬ 
crease  in  carrier  profits?” 

“Ina.smuch  as  no  one  offered 
a  solution  to  this  question,  this 
report  will  not  include  an  an¬ 
swer,”  Rehm  noted. 

“One  point  was  made  clear,” 
he  continued.  “Newspaperboy 
profits  should  be  determined 
by  hours  spent  doing  route 
work,  not  by  size  of  the  news¬ 
paper  or  by  the  subscription  rate 
of  the  newspaper.  Employes  of 
newspapers  earn  a  given  w’age 
for  hours  worked  and  their 
.salaries  are  not  determined  by 
the  paper’s  size,  subscription 
rate,  or  advertising  rate. 

“We  somehow  need  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  hours  an 
average  boy  spends  each  month 
to  complete  his  route  work.  Cir¬ 
culators  reported  a  wide  range 
in  number  of  hours  worked  by 
carriers  each  month.  In  general, 
carrier  expenses  should  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  gross  profits  to 
determine  net  profit.  These 
should  be  averag^  out  over  a 
period  of  months  to  reach  a  fair 
figure.  Also,  most  of  the  time 


spent  soliciting  should  net  be 
considered  in  hours  w’orkei  as 
boys  are  compensated  for  this 
time  by  prizes  of  some  sort.  ’ 

Rehm  gave  the  following  sum¬ 
maries  based  on  replies  tv  the 
questionnaire: 

NFAVSPAPERS  PUBLISH- 
IXG  FIVE  D.AYS  A  WEEK— 
(Information  from  six  news¬ 
papers)  Sub.scription  rates:  3  at 
$1.25  per  month,  3  at  $1.,')0  per 
month 

Basic  profit  i)er  subscriber 
to  newspaperboys:  (NOTE: 
Nearly  all  newspapers  report 
special  rates,  discounts,  or  lM)nus 
arrangements  for  special  prob¬ 
lem  routes.)  Lowest:  25c  per 
subscriber;  Highest:  60c  per 
subscriber 

Percent  of  subscrii)tion  rate 
earned  by  carriers:  From  a  low 
of  16.6%  to  a  high  of  48.0%. 
Estimated  hours  spent  by  car¬ 
riers  in  route  work  per  month: 
From  low  of  18  hours  to  high  of 
35  hours. 

NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHING 
SIX  D.AYS  A  IVEE A— (Infor¬ 
mation  from  32  new.spapers)  — 
Subscription  rates:  1  at  $1.00 
per  month,  3  at  $1.25  per  month, 
12  at  $1.50  per  month,  8  at  $1.75 
per  month,  8  at  $2.00  per  month. 
Basic  profit  per  subscriber  to 
newspaperboys:  Lowest:  33c  per 
.sub.scriber.  Highest:  53c  per  sub¬ 
scriber.  Percent  of  subscription 
rate  earned  by  carriers:  From  a 
low  of  20.0%  to  a  high  of  36.0%. 
Estimated  hours  spent  by  car¬ 
riers  in  route  work  per  month: 
From  low  of  25  hours  to  high 
of  .50  hours. 

NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK 
— (Information  from  nine  news¬ 
papers) — Subscription  rates:  2 
at  $1.75  per  month,  2  at  $2.00 
per  month,  2  at  $2.25  per  month, 
1  at  $2.50  per  month,  1  at  $2.90 
per  month,  1  at  $3.00  per  month. 
Basic  profit  per  subscriber  to 
newspaperboys:  Lowest:  43c  per 
sub.scriber.  Highest:  78c  per  sub¬ 
scriber.  Percent  of  subscription 
rate  earned  by  carriers:  From 
a  low  of  19.5%  to  a  high  of 
26.9%,  Estimated  hours  spent 
by  carriers  in  route  work  per 
month:  From  low  of  30  hours 
to  high  of  51  hours. 

EXPENSES  INCURRED  BY 
NEWSPAPERBOYS  —  (48 

newspapers)  — 

Newspaperboy  in.surance:  45 
have  this  expense;  3  do  not. 

Wet  w'eather  protection:  10 
charge  new’spaperlmys;  38  do 
not. 

Carrier  bags:  47  charge  news- 
paperhoys ;  1  does  not. 

Rubber  bands:  31  charge 
newspaperboys;  17  do  not,  or  do 
not  use  bands. 

Carrier  bond  or  savings:  31 
have  this;  17  do  not. 
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Papers  Buy 
Vote  Profile 
From  CBS 

The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  will  again  em¬ 
ploy  the  CBS  News’  Vote  Profile 
Analysis  in  their  coverage  of  the 
Xov.  8  elections. 

The  Times  and  the  Post  pur¬ 
chased  rights  to  VPA  for  the 
1964  national  elections.  The  CBS 
News  Election  Unit  has  since 
added  25  percent  more  precincts 
to  insure  a  faster  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  model. 

Vote  Profile  Analysis  is  a  body 
of  voting  information  and  an¬ 
alysis  that  gives  extensive  infor¬ 
mation  on  voting  performance 
among  ethnic,  demographic  and 
other  .social  groups.  CBS  claims 
that  it  permits  early  and  ac¬ 
curate  determination  of  races  on 
a  statewide  basis  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  technique  was  developed 
by  CBS  News  in  association  with 
Louis  Harris  Associates  and 
IBM  for  reporting  statewide  re¬ 
sults  shortly  after  the  closing  of 
the  polls. 

The  Times  will  have  exclusive 
daily  newspaper  rights  to  Vote 
Profile  .Analysis  data  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  and  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
will  distribute  .stories  utilizing 
Vote  Profile  Analysis  Data  to 
its  subscribers. 

Under  the  agreement  with  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times-Wa.shington  Post 
News  Service  will  also  offer  its 
subscribers  stories  based  on  in¬ 
formation  included  in  Vote  Pro¬ 
file  Analysis.  A  Post  affiliate, 
\ewsweek,  will  utilize  the  data 
as  well. 

Re.search  teams,  working  for 
the  past  five  years,  have  selected 
and  updated  “model  precincts” 
reflecting  the  political  make-up 
of  each  state.  They  have  re¬ 
searched  the  past  voting  records 
of  such  precincts  for  program¬ 
ing  in  IBM  computers  to  be  used 
on  election  night.  At  the  same 
time,  precinct  reporters  are 
selected  to  telephone  results  in 
the  model  precincts  directly  to 
CBS  News  Election  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  as  soon  as  the 
ballots  in  those  precincts  are 
counted. 

Returns  from  these  model  pre¬ 
cincts — some  2,700  throughout 
the  nation — are  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  statewide  results  at  an 
early  hour,  long  before  the  “raw 
vote”  returns  are  substantial. 
Moreover,  data  from  individual 
precincts  permit  analysis  of  how 
specific  groups  vote  in  1966  in 
comparison  with  previous  years. 
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SNOOPY'S  NEW  HOUSE — Members  of  the  University  of  Houston 
Architectural  Society  pitch  in  to  build  a  new  house  to  replace  the 
fire-ravaged  home  of  Snoopy,  the  dog  of  the  Peanuts  comic  strip. 
Blair  Pittman,  Houston  Chronicle  photographer,  made  the  photo  of 
Snoopy's  loyal  helpers. 


FJ)lTORIAL  PAGE  CHANGE 

Kilpatrick  Moving  Out, 
Hall  Goes  to  Richmond 


Richmond,  Va. 

Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  former 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  become  chief  editorial 
wTiter  of  the  Pichmond  News 
Leader  on  Jan.  1. 

The  announcement  by  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  publisher  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  said  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  is  relinquishing  day- 
to-day  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  evening  paper  but 
will  continue  as  editor  until  next 
June. 

Kilpatrick  .said  he  will  con¬ 
tribute  editorials  and  will  have 
a  hand  in  policy-making  but 
after  Jan.  1  he  will  change  his 
writing  base  to  Washington 
(I).  C.)  Evening  Star.  The 
Washington  Star  Syndicate  dis¬ 
tributes  his  column  of  conserv¬ 
ative  opinion  to  115  U.S.  news¬ 
papers. 

“I  hope  to  be  increasingly 
where  the  action  is,”  Kilpatrick 
said  in  a  message  to  the  editors 
who  use  his  column. 

Kilpatrick,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Leader  for  17 
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years,  said  Hall  is  “one  of  the 
South’s  most  colorful  and  pro¬ 
vocative  writers.”  He  added, 
“We  count  ourselves  immensely 
fortunate  to  have  brought  him 
to  Richmond.” 

Hall  left  the  Montgomery 
liapers  recently  after  a  policy 
clash  with  the  new  management 
which  is  led  by  Carmage  Walls. 
He  had  been  editor,  vdeepresi- 
dent  and  a  director  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  since  1948 
under  the  ownership  of  the 
Hudson  family. 


syndicate 
is  entences 


The  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Press  ran  a  two-column  box 
headed  “We  Give  Up  .  .  .  Fred 
Bassett’s  Back.”  The  lead  read: 
“Fred  Bassett,  that  lovable  phil¬ 
osophical,  more-human-than- 
some-people  hound  is  back  in 
The  Press.”  The  Press  dropned 
the  comic  strip  to  make  way  for 


a  new  one.  It  explained:  “But 
the  letters  kept  coming.  And 
coming.  Nice  letters  from  nice 
l)eople.  Fred  Bassett’s  got  lots 
of  friends  on  Long  Island.  You’ll 
find  Fred  in  his  regular  spot  on 
the  comic  page.  Welcome  back, 
Fred.”  Five  days  later,  the 
Press  ran  many  letters  from 
pleased  readers  under  a  two- 
column  headline:  “‘Welcome 
Back!  .  .  .  Fred  Bassett.’” 

Ward  Cannel,  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  humor  col¬ 
umnist,  has  been  signed  by 
NBC-tv  to  do  several  offbeat 
news  shows. 

Rising  prices  and  not  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  probably  will  be  the 
key  Republican  campaign  issue 
in  the  upcoming  elections,  de¬ 
clared  King  Features  Syndicate 
columnist  John  Chamberlain,  in¬ 
terviewed  recently  in  Tokyo  by 
the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
one  of  the  247  newspapers  which 
carry  his  “These  Days”  column. 

Questioned  about  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  columnist  with  a  poli¬ 
tically  conservative  outlook, 
Chamberlain  told  the  Armed 
Forces  newspaper:  “Actually, 
I’m  a  libertarian  in  politics  but 
I  don’t  say  so  because  most 
people  think  it  has  something  to 
do  with  free  love.  My  political 
philosophy  is  that  I  don’t  believe 
government  should  do  things  for 
people  that  they  are  better  able 
to  do  for  themselves.” 

‘•Winners  Scarce  in  New  Fea¬ 
ture  Field”  reads  the  headline 
over  a  story  by  Ed  Grade,  chief 
editor  and  assistant  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  in 
Amenig  Ourselves,  staff  journal 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Grade 
reported  that  on  the  day  he 
wrote  the  article  24  new  offer¬ 
ings  arrived  at  his  syndicate, 
which  receives  more  than  1,000 
each  year.  He  writes: 

“To  find  success  in  today’s 
very  competitive  syndicate  mar¬ 
ket,  a  feature  must  be  fresh  and 
original. 

“Most  unsolicited  features, 
however,  miss  this  important 
requirement. 

“We  keep  looking  and  hoping. 
“Because  a  feature  is  different 
and  sparkling  doesn’t  necessarily 
guarantee  its  acceptance  and 
success. 

“Competition  in  the  field  is 
great.  More  than  200  syndicates 
are  currently  doing  business  and 
they  offer  editors  more  than  a 
thousand  different  features. 

“With  this  feature  over-popu¬ 
lation,  syndicates  must  limit  the 
amount  of  new  work  they  can 
accept.  They  know  editors  have 
a  tremendous  variety  from 
which  to  choose  when  it  comes 
time  to  fill  a  feature  hole.” 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS.  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


1  COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42n(!  St  .New  YorkU.N  Y 


MtlCATKS 

Dorothy  Ritz 
Makes  Change 
In  Syndicates 

By  mutual  agreement,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  is 
taking  over  distribution  of  the 
six-times-a-\veek  column.  “The 
Home  Line,”  b>'  Dorothy  Ritz, 
from  Xewsday  Specials,  effective 
the  week  of  \ov.  14. 

The  column  currently  is  run¬ 
ning  in  some  2.')  papers.  Dorothy 
Ritz  is  the  i)en  name  of  Mrs. 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  the  wife  of 
tlie  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor  of  tlie  Louisville  (Ky.) 
('oKricr-Jouninl  and  the  Loitis- 
villc  Times.  Their  son,  Stephen, 
is  city  editor  of  the  Wnshine/ton 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  their  daughter. 


Dorothy  Ritz 


Rol)erta,  is  the  wife  of  John  F. 
Mathews,  a  Woshinf/fon  (D.  C.) 
Star  reporter. 

The  columnist  runs  experi¬ 
ments  on  all  manner  of  products 
designwl  for  homes  and  in  track¬ 
ing  down  information  for  her 
curious  readers.  (E&P,  Nov.  28, 
inG4;  page  48).  She  writes  in  an 
informal,  chatty,  highly  per- 
■sonal,  delil)erate  way  on  every 
pha.se  of  homemaking,  with  the 
Ijonus  of  an  exchange  of  ideas 
from  her  readers. 

.4n  informal  panel  of  experts 
and  specialists,  including  doc¬ 
tors,  carpenters,  buyers  and  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities,  is  available 
to  her  for  advice  and  verifica¬ 
tion. 

Readers  who  send  stamped, 
addressed  envelopes  to  “The 
Home  Line,”  a  service  column, 


rweive  personal  answers.  So 
localized  is  the  columnist’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  readers  she  continually 
is  taken  for  a  resident  of  the 
city  in  which  the  column 
appears. 

«  »  ♦ 

Buckles  Take  Over 
Harrison  Coliiiim 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Fred  Buckles  has  purchased 
the  interest  of  Charles  Cullin  in 
the  “Inside  the  Capitol”  column 
written  for  13  years  by  the  late 
Will  Harrison.  Harri.son’s  widow 
retains  her  substantial  interest 
in  the  column. 

Buckles,  former  Santa  Fe  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  .Albuquerque 
Journal,  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  administrative  assi.stant 
to  the  director  of  the  State  De- 
l)artment  of  Development  and 
will  write  the  column. 

The  column  is  publi.shed  in 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  trade  journals  in  New  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Texas. 

Cullin  has  written  the  column 
since  January  on  a  regular  basis. 
He  formerly  was  capitol  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Xew  Mexican  in 
Santa  Fe. 

*  «  m 

(Bromley  on  Tour 

Ray  Cromley,  Washington 
corresi)ondent  for  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  is  on  a 
reporting  tour  of  Viet  Nam  and 
will  follow  with  a  swing  through 
the  F'ar  East.  This  is  his  second 
trip  to  Viet  Nam  in  two  years. 
He  is  a  colonel  in  the  active 
.\rmy  Reserve. 

4-  ♦  « 

Milk  uiul  Money 

Bainey  Glazer,  Twentieth 
Century  News  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist,  writes:  “It  persists  —  the 
espirit  de  corps  of  proofreaders. 
I  wrote  about  a  comedy  team 
who  reached  their  goal — a  Las 
V'egas  show’room  —  where  they 
received  the  biggest  paycheck 
of  their  young  lives.  I  .said, 
‘Deedy  and  Bill  finally  reached 
the  land  of  milk  and  money.’ 
Dutifully,  more  than  oO  proof¬ 
readers  changed  it  to  ‘milk  and 
honey.’  ” 

*  *  ♦ 

INCREDIBLE  MAESTRO 

Large  and  intimate  photos  of 
Pablo  Casals,  “The  Incredible 
Mae.stro”  and  .some  text  from 
the  forthcoming  book,  “The  Man, 
Casal.s”  by  Albert  E.  Kahn, 
is  l)eing  di.stributed  for  the 
Thanksgiving  weekend  by  New.s- 
day  Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

The  world’s  greatest  cellist 
will  be  90  in  December.  Mr. 
Kahn  spent  three  years  creating 
in  words  and  pictures  a  living 
l)ortrait  of  the  world-renowned 
musician  and  humanitarian. 
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Doyle  Writes 
New  Column 
About  Politics 

Prevailing  i)olitical  views  on 
cunent  issues  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  a  new’  column, 
“According  to  Doyle,”  which 
Joseph  A.  Doyle  (353  W.  46th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  veteran 
newsman,  will  begin  w’riting  and 
di.stributing  to  daily  new’spapers 
Nov.  10. 

“The  column  will  mirror  the 
continuously  changing  face  of 
the  United  States,”  explained 
the  columnist.  “Its  view,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  taken  more  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  man-on- 
the-street.  It  also  will  evaluate 
our  nation’s  posture  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  nations  and  again  not 
necessarily  from  a  strict  politi¬ 
cal  viewpoint.” 

“According  to  Doyle”  will  be 
a  w’eekly  column  of  350  w’ords 
and  an  initial  two-month  free 
trial  is  given. 

Jo.seph  A.  Doyle  has  served 
on  the  staffs  of  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 
.Star.  He  has  w’ritten  feature 
articles  from  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  for  major  newspapers 
and  Sunday  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines.  He  also  served  in  various 
editorial  capacities  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company 
and  as  a  European  “stringer" 
for  American  Broadcasting 
Company.  He  recently  completed 
tw’o  documentaries  expected  to 
be  telecast  next  year. 
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JOINS  NEA  —  Noel  Grove,  28, 
formerly  on  the  news  desk  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kas.)  News,  has 
joined  the  Cleveland  editorial 
staff  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation.  Prior  to  his  stint  on  the 
News,  Grove  was  telegraph  editor 
and  a  feature  writer  for  the  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  (Kas.)  Sentinel.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  A.  degree  in  English 
from  McPherson  College.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  three 
children. 
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Why  Does  KING 

Continue  to  Grow 
—Year  After  Year? 

^  llec*aiiM^  wo  aro  not  5<ati^ifio€l  with  just  b<«in^ 

The  tiiyyest.  Wo  want  €Mir  foatnros  t€>  bo  tbo 
^  very  best  in  tboir  fiolil. 

That’s  why  this  year  we  are  adding  such  editorial  features  as: 

•  the  small  society,  by  Brickiiian 

—Already  the  Big  Hit  in  Cartoon  Coniinentary 

•  Ihilitzer  Prize  Winner  KIN(;SBl  BY  SMITH’S 
exclusive  foreign  reports 

•  A  NEW  YOU— Emily  Wilkens’ pro  red  feature 
on  grooming  for  young  moderns 

(First  release:  Jan.  16.  1967 ) 

Complacency  doesn’t  ^et  us  client  lists  like  these: 

BLONDIE . 1619  papers 

BEETLE  BAILEY . 1030  papers 

STEVE  CANYON .  657  papers 

ARCHIE .  584  papers 

SNUFFY  SMITH .  582  papers 

HINTS  FROM  HELOISE . 5 18  papers 

DONALD  DUCK .  547  papers 

BUZ  SAWYER . 5 12  papers 

_  And  just  to  assure  you  that  ice  don’t  indultie  in  the  popular 

sport  of  padding  figures,  we’ll  alUm'  anyone  with  a  legitimate 
_ ^  interest  to  check  these  lists. 

Yes,  >ve’ll  even  let  our  eonipelitors  examine  them.  We're  not 
a  hit  worrieil  ahoiit  tlieir  aliility  to  woo  away  client  papers. 

II  o>o  too  busy  to  worry.  Too  busy 
saiisfyiny  thosr  riirnt  papers. 


Main  Street  Tunnel 
Connects  Buildings 


Portland,  Me.  deck  is  l)elow.  Three  outside 
Con.struction  of  a  $2.3  mil-  walls  of  the  steel-framed  build- 
lion  addition  to  the  Gannett  ing  are  cinder  block  with  tapes- 
Publishing  Company’s  newspa-  try  brick  veneer.  In  front,  pol- 
per  plant  here  all  stemmed  from  ishwl  Maine  marble  surrounds 
a  little,  $100  fire  in  a  jiress  huge  windows  that  afford  i)ass- 
motor.  ersby  a  good  view  of  the  pre.sses. 

The  Gannett  management  Besides  adding  to  the  Port- 
made  the  di.sclosure  recently  land  newspapers’  cai)acity,  the 
with  the  dedication  of  the  new  five  new  Hoe  units  increase  the 
building,  which  houses  the  com-  publisher’s  color  cai)ability. 
pany’s  10  press  units  and  Several  units  acquired  in  1948 
Maine’s  most  up-to-date  mailing  ran  color,  but  the  original  1929 
operation.  units  could  not.  The  latter  now 

The  Dec.  30,  1962  fire  wasn’t  are  on  reserve  status, 
much  in  itself,  but  it  did  put  The  original  Gannett  build- 
one  of  two  main  ))resses  out  of  ing  of  .seven  stories  was  con- 
action  for  a  day.  The  other  was  structed  in  1924.  The  six-story 
capable  of  i)utting  out  the  Gan-  addition  fronting  on  Congress 
nett  Portland  dailies  —  the  Street  was  built  in  1948. 

Prenn  Herald  and  Et^ening  Ex-  Despite  the  expandable  de- 
prc.s.s  with  a  combined  circula-  sign  of  the  1966  addition,  the 
tion  of  84,000.  papers’  10  j)res.ses  “will  take 

Fortunately,  the  pres.ses  had  care  of  printing  jjapers  as  far 
run  off  more  than  107,000  copies  into  the  future  as  you  dare 
of  the  Sunday  Telegram  shortly  think  about,”  .4ssistant  General 
before  the  fire.  But  what  if  the  Manager  George  F.  Marshall 
fire  had  preceded  the  Telegram  remarked, 
deadline,  management  mused?  ^ 

The  publisher,  Mrs.  Jean 
Gannett  Arnzen,  called  a  plan-  Staff  Curtailment 
ning  .session  which  resulted  in  Will  Affect  16  or  1 7 
these  conclusions:  the  existing 

plant  wasn’t  large  enough  to  San  Francisco 

accommodate  the  five  additional  Photographers  bore  the  brunt 
press  units  required  to  give  the  of  a  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Telegram  pressmen  peace  of  staff  reduction.  All  reporters 
mind.  were  retained. 

Moreover,  the  building  lacked  The  23  or  24  who  will  be 
space  for  efficient  operation  of  dropped,  effective  Xov.  1,  include 
other  growing  departments,  par-  seven  or  eight  copy  desk  part- 
ticularly  the  mailing  room.  timers,  Edmund  J.  Dooley,  edi- 
Expansion  was  the  obvious  tor,  said.  The  Examiner  has  long 
answer.  But  for  a  firm  located  hired  news  veterans  who  read 
in  the  heart  of  a  metropolitan  copy  for  a  day  or  so  a  week  to 
area,  the  question  was  where  to  .supplement  the  schedule  of  the 
put  an  addition.  copy  desk  regulars. 

The  next  two  years  were  Seven  photographers  have  _ 

taken  up  with  acquisition  of  a  l>een  dismissed  from  the  staff  of  Johnson, 

block  across  from  the  main  of-  23  which  had  been  maintained  aid;  Roi 

fices  and  next  door  to  City  Hall,  since  the  con.solidation  of  the  Standan 
However,  the  publi.sher  shud-  Examiner  and  the  News-Call-  Jr.,  Bos 

dered  at  the  prospect  of  con-  Bulletin  a  year  ago,  Dooley  said.  Sports 

necting  the  two  buildings  with  Attrition,  resignations  and  re-  guire, 
a  bridge.  The  alternative  was  to  tirements  have  reduced  the  staff  Cole, 
go  under  the  street.  and  curtailed  dismissals.  The  Roljert 

So  groundbreaking  for  the  move  affecting  16  or  17  full  time  Register 
.36,000-square-foot  addition  in  employes  and  seven  or  eight  Awari 
196i)  was  accompanied  by  dig-  part-time  workers  follows  40  000  v 
ging  halfway  through  Congress  rumors  that  34  would  be  dis-  Pag-e 
Street  —  Portland’s  main  thor-  missed  r.  i- 

oughfare.  With  that  half  of  the  Burling 

tunnel  completed  and  traffic  •  ‘  lancnci 

routed  over  the  other  half  of  Date  for ‘Ceilteiiniar  (C 

the  street,  tunnelling  began  vv- 

again.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Valley  i 

The  tunnel  —  including  a  The  Jersey  Journal,  one  of  the  R.I.»  W 
conveyor  to  take  stereotype  Newhouse  Newspapers,  has  set  Tribune 
plates  from  composing  room  to  Feb.  3,  1967  as  the  date  for  its  Spots 
presses  —  co.st  more  than  $100,-  Centennial  Edition.  The  annual  Perry,  . 


ANNEX — Residents  of  the  Portland,  Maine,  area  queue  up  for  tours 
of  the  Gannett  Publishing  Co.'s  plant.  A  tunnel  150  feet  long  con¬ 
nects  press  and  mail  rooms  in  the  new  annex  facilities  in  the  main 
building  on  the  other  side  of  the  city's  main  thoroughfare. 


Pelletier,  Woonsocket  Call; 
Reginald  Pinto,  Manchester 
Herald;  Norman  Rabidoux, 
Woonsocket  Call. 

Sports  Photos  —  Merrett  Pal- 
mer,  Woortsocket  Call;  Jo.seph 
Wzodowski,  New  Britain  Her¬ 
ald;  Wade  Burnett,  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Herald. 


Boston  Globe  Gets 


Nrw»K< 


Okay  on  Stations 


Washington 

Boston  (ilohe  Xevvspai)ei’  Co. 
has  a  Riecn  light  from  the  P'ed- 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  share  ownershij)  of  a 
radio-television  property  with 
Kaiser  Broadcasting  Co. 

By  a  4  to  .S  vote,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  approved  the  ac(iuisition  of 
WXHK  stations  (AM  radio,  FM 
ladio,  and  I'HF  television)  by 
Kaiser-tilobe  from  Harvey  Ra¬ 
dio  Laboratories  in  a  !?1.7.o  mil¬ 
lion  transaction. 

The  licen.ses  will  be  assigned 
to  WKBti  Inc.,  owned  by  Kaiser 
and  Globe. 

The  F'CC’s  okay  appeared  to 
set  aside  a  previously  announced 
policy  of  restricting  multiple 
station  ownership  in  the  top-50 
markets  to  three.  Kaiser  owns 
four  UHF  stations  in  primary 
markets  and  Boston  is  the  fifth 
largest  market. 


CIVIC  CENTER — The  remodeled 
home  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe 
and  News  Herald  is  set  off  by  the 
new  city  park.  A  12-page  "open 
house"  edition  told  the  history 
of  the  newspaper  business  in 
Joplin  since  the  city's  founding 
in  1872. 


Coverafse  of  Arts 
Subjort  of  Study 

A  survey  of  how 


newspapers 
report  on  the  jK'rforming  arts  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century  Fund,  a  private 
search  oi-ganization. 

August  Heckscher,  director  of 
the  Fund,  said  the  work  will  be 
done  by  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication.  Ninety 
U.S.  newspapers  will  bt‘  exam¬ 
ined  over  an  unspecified  period  o  i  i  • 

to  determine  how  coverage  of  2  PR  Srliolarsllips 
theater,  dance,  music  and  opera  j  og  ^ 

ewnts  compares  with  that  in  jwo  scholarship.s  fo 
other  news  areas.  uate  study  in  the  UCL/ 

In  addition,  the  work  of  critics  J  o  u  r  n  a  1  i  s  m  ha 
for  35  papers  will  be  studied.  awarded  for  the  first” 


AS  IT  WAS — This  is  a  view  of  the  Joplin  Globe  Publishing  Company 
plant  before  the  renovations  began  and  a  new  "skin"  was  affixed  to 
the  exterior.  Space  for  all  departments  was  increased. 


SLANTED  Reporting 

{Co»tinHC(l  from  poi/t  l-'>) 

Understand,  I  do  not  condemn  publications  or  broadcasters 
wlio  are  sensitive  about  articles  that  inipht  effect  their  eco¬ 
nomic  intert^sts.  They  are  in  business  and  have  every  right 
to  stay  in  business. 

The  one  thing  we  might  realistically  hope  for,  however,  is 
that  publishers  at  their  annual  conventions  try  not  to  l)e  quite 
so  sanctimonious  about  their  avowed  objectivity.  But  in  this, 
1  admit,  they  might  be  following  the  examjjle  of  i)oliticians 
at  their  conventions. 

Somehow,  it’s  as  hard  for  a  publisher  to  admit  his  influence 
in  the  newsroom  as  it  is  for  a  politician  to  admit  he  has  any 
interest  in  the  prestige  or  power  of  office.  Everyone  knows 
the  truth  but  it  is  somehow  bad  form  to  admit  it. 

In  Washington,  the  press  generally  does  a  superlative  job 
for  the  nation.  In  part,  this  is  because  of  its  role  as  a  watch¬ 
dog  and  the  fact  that  a  dishonest  politician  makes  good  copy. 

The  OverMork»-€l  Keporicr 

Over  a  period  of  time,  the  press  plays  a  significant  part  in 
seeing  that  honest  politicians  get  to  Washington.  And  even 
a  basically  honest  man  might  find  it  easier  to  rationalize  away 
minor  transgressions  if  the  press  were  not  there  to  keep  him 
fiom  temptation  and  help  deliver  him  from  evil. 

Rut  the  press  corps  does  have  certain  weaknes.ses  that  the 
l)olitician  is  quick  to  detect  and  eager  to  play  on. 

One  is  the  overworked  and  overextended  reporter.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  wire  service  people  who  often  mu.st  cover 
the  Washington  affairs  of  three  or  six  states. 

The  overextended  reporter  —  the  one  who  has  a  great  many 
))apers  to  service  or  a  large  geographical  area  to  take  care 
of  —  is  naturally  going  to  rely  heavily  on  the  handout. 

.4nd,  on  our  side  of  the  family,  the  temptation  to  puff  hand¬ 
outs  gets  stronger  when  you  know  they  are  not  going  to  be 
checked  very  carefully. 

One  other  thing:  The  pi’ess  provides  great  encouragement 
to  the  political  figure  who  is  willing  to  make  quick,  short 
judgments  on  every  problem  that  he  is  asked  about. 

If  a  controversial  figure  pops  into  the  news,  the  politician 
who  is  instantly  willing  to  tag  him  as  a  crook  or  a  hero  is 
the  one  that  gets  into  the  paper. 


If  the  administration  announces  a  major  decision,  ne\..s- 
men  within  minutes  are  searching  out  Senators  who  will  in¬ 
stantly  either  brand  the  decision  as  a  disgrace  or  extoll  it  as 
an  epic  act  of  courageous  wisdom. 

.■Vny  answer  that  seeks  to  be  balanced  or  tries  to  examine 
Iwth  sides  is  liable  to  be  considered  wishy-washy  and  there¬ 
fore  not  very  newsworthy. 

And  any  political  figure  who  asks  time  to  examine  llie 
question  finds  that  interest  in  his  answer  is  in  the  meantime 
lost. 

Part  of  this,  I  know,  is  due  to  the  mechanics  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  —  the  impending  deadline  and  the  natural  desire  to  pre¬ 
sent  sharp  —  if  oversimplified  —  comment.  This  may  be  more 
interesting  to  the  reader  but  I  question  whether  he  finds  it 
more  enlightening. 

•The  (iootl  ^  e  Do' 

But  enough  of  that.  I  think  you  know  what  I’m  getting  at 
and  I  don’t  want  to  sound  like  the  Mafia  chieftain  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  city  editor’s  desk,  shifted  his  shoulders,  blew  out 
a  puff  of  cigar  smoke  and  growled : 

“Why  don’t  you  ever  print  the  good  we  do?” 

So  to  those  of  you  who  are  about  to  enter  journalism  — 
welcome  to  the  household.  It’s  a  marriage  both  joyous  and 
solemn  where  nobody,  thankfully,  promises  to  love,  honor 
or  obey. 

The  relationship  between  politics  and  the  press  is  actually 
more  relaxed  than  I  have  perhaps  indicated  here. 

It  never  gets  reaily  clubby,  but  it  does  have  its  tender 
moments. 

As  to  my  own  case,  I  think  I  can  honestly  say  this:  news¬ 
papermen  have  made  me  look  better  than  I  am  more  often 
than  they’ve  made  me  look  worse  than  I  am.  And  I’ve  never 
found  them  short  on  compassion. 

I  have  an  example: 

Some  time  ago,  Dave  Brady,  a  sports  writer  on  the  ir«.s/(- 
ington  Post,  covered  hearings  I  was  conducting  on  a  Sjwrts 
Bill. 

His  overnight  mentioned  the  hearing  in  passing  and  then 
went  on  to  nominate  me  for  the  job  of  Baseball  Commissioner 
—  a  truly  compassionate  act. 

After  watching  me  for  three  days  trying  to  make  a  living 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  this  fellow  —  whom  I  had  barely 
met  —  went  out  and  made  a  l  eal  try  to  get  me  a  respectable 
job. 

You  can’t  help  but  like  people  like  that. 


Cub  Days  Open 
Career  Vistas 

Lancaster,  O. 

Since  last  spring  when  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  launched  its  Cub  Day 
visitation  program  for  high 
school  students,  alwut  100  boys 
and  girls  have  been  guests-for- 
a-day  of  newspapers. 

They  came,  they  saw,  and 
many  were  convinced  that  they 
would  choose  a  career  on  news- 
l)apers,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  ONWA  president,  re¬ 
ported  at  the  64th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here.  (Oct.  21-23) 

Mrs.  McMullen,  of  the  Mans- 
fieldSews  Journal  news  staff, 
establi.shed  the  program  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  New.spaper  Week 
would  be  a  projjitious  time  for 
ONWA  memljers  to  organize 
Cub  Day  programs  in  their 
communities?. 

The  Medina  Gazette  Leader- 
Post  held  two  Cub  Days — one 
early  in  May  for  10  students, 
and  another  Oct.  13  for  14 
student.s. 


The  Sandusky  Register  was 
host  to  30  students;  the  Toledo 
liladc  welcomed  14,  the  Canton 
Repository,  the  Findlay  Repub¬ 
lican-Courier,  the  Rittman 
Press,  and  others,  had  various 
numbers. 

• 

Culler  in  Europe 
For  Seripps-Howard 

Washington 
.\ppointment  of  B.  J.  Cutler 
as  European  correspondent  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
was  announced  Oct.  2,5  by  Earl 
H.  Richert.  editor  of  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Washington  bureau. 

A  veteran  of  21  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  Cutler  will  have 
headquarters  in  Paris,  but  his 
lieat  will  include  all  of  Europe. 

For  the  pa.st  six  year.s.  Cutler 
was  editor  of  the  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Before  that  he  was  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  correspondent 
in  Moscow  from  19.56  to  19.58 
and  in  Paris  from  19.58  to  1960. 
He  started  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Pre.'is  in  194.5. 


HD  Price  Increasetl 
From  33c  to  50c 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  Record  has  increased  its 
price  from  5  cents  to  10  cents 
for  newsstand  sales  and  from  33 
cents  to  .50  cents  per  week  for 
copies  delivered  to  the  home  by 
the  first  since  Nov.  1,  1946,  went 
into  effect  Oct.  31. 

The  Record’s  si.ster  news¬ 
paper,  the  Morning  Call  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  will  continue  to 
sell  for  o  cents  at  newsstands 
and  for  3.5  cents  i)er  week  for 
home  delivery. 


New  Mail  in  Miami 

Mia.mi,  Fla. 

James  Moorhead,  30,  the  new¬ 
est  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Miami,  worked 
for  the  Univer.sity  of  Florida  as 
production  manager  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  board  of  publications  and 
as  a  reporter-photographer  for 
the  Ocala-Star-Banncr.  A  native 
of  Jacksonville,  he  holds  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida. 


Bond  l!i8ue  Stories 
Receive  .4 wards 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Staff  writers  of  four  Califor¬ 
nia  papers  were  honored  in  the 
first  annual  League  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Cities  Newspaper  Rejxnting 
competition. 

The  giand  award  was  pre- 
•sented  to  Herbert  G.  Klein,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  Cuion,  for 
a  series  during  1965  and  1966 
examining  publicly-owned  mass 
transit  sy.stems  and  municipal 
sports  stadiums.  Awards  of  $250 
each  were  given  to  Dick  Bow¬ 
man,  who  wrote  the  stadium 
.series,  and  George  Story,  who 
wrote  the  transit  stoi  i^s. 

Bond  issues  for  construction 
of  the  San  Diego  Stadium  and 
for  municipal  i)urcha.«e  of  the 
San  Diego  Transit  System  sub¬ 
sequently  were  approved  by 
voters. 

Plaques  were  presented  to 
Hunter  Chariton  Ill,  reporter 
for  the  Salinas  Californian; 
Redford  Dibble,  reporter  for 
the  Tulare  Advance  Register, 
and  Ruth  Ashbill  of  the  Modesto 
Bee,  for  city  reporting. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

‘SIBIRBAN 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

Chicago 

Jlarparet  Lade,  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mirror  Newspapers, 
Don  Mills,  Ont.,  has  been  named 
the  first  “Suburban  Journalist  of 
the  Year”  by  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation. 

The  award  was  one  of  three 
handed  out  here  Oct.  20  as  part 
of  a  two-day  editorial  seminar 
attended  by  I.'IO  persons. 

Winner  of  the  “Achievement 
.\ward  in  Feature  Writing”  was 
Ken  Wisneski,  editor  of  St.  Paul 
Suburl)an  Newspapers,  a  part  of 
the  2.‘l-paper  Twin  Cities  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  group. 

The  “Achievement  Award  in 
Photojournalism”  was  made  to 
Robert  Finch,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  Paddock  Publications, 
a  16-newspaper  giou])  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago.  Finch  was  re¬ 
cently  drafted  into  the  Army 
and  his  award  was  accepted  in 
his  behalf  by  Larry  Cameron, 
Paddock  chief  photographer. 

All  there  awards  carried  with 
them  a  plaque  and  $50. 

School  Coverage 

Mr.s.  Lade’s  award  was  in 
recognition  of  “continuing  con¬ 
tribution  by  a  suburban  journal¬ 
ist  in  advancing  public  under¬ 
standing  of  some  aspect  of  sub¬ 
urban  family  or  community 
life.” 

In  the  past  decade  the  area  of 
suburban  Toronto  which  she 
covers  has  grown  from  64 
schools  with  33,000  pupils  to 
128  schools  with  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  81,500.  She  was  cited 
for  doing  an  out.standing  job  in 
keeping  her  readers  infonned  on 
all  aspects  of  their  education 
system. 

Wisne.ski’s  award  was  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Minnesota  wilderness 
country. 

The  “Suburban  Journalist” 
and  “Feature”  contests  were 
judged  by  Dr.  H.  Eugene  Good¬ 
win,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  U  niversity. 

Goodwin  reported  there  were 
15  entries  in  this  first  competi¬ 
tion,  each  entiy  consisting  of 
news  stories,  editorials,  col¬ 
umns,  special  .sections,  photo¬ 
graphs,  art  work,  etc.  The 
“Feature”  contest  drew  38  en¬ 
tries,  mostly  single  feature  ar¬ 
ticles.  (The  contest  covered  a 
five-month  period.) 

“Our  selection  for  ‘Suburban 
Journalist’,”  his  report  stated. 


JOURNALIST' 


“is  a  good  examjjle  of  how  a  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  is  helping  one 
community  better  understand  an 
important  part  of  community 
life — in  this  case,  the  schools. 

“Readers  of  this  newspaper 
could  never  complain  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  to  their  school  tax  dollars  or 
what  was  hapi)ening  to  their 
children  in  the  schools  them¬ 
selves.  This  kind  of  journalism 
fills  a  vital  need  in  any  commu¬ 
nity.” 

Goodwin  said  he  found  in  both 
sets  of  entries  many  examples 
of  interesting  writing — much  of 
it  personalized  or  impression¬ 
istic  in  tone.  “I  su.spect  that 
the  personal  featured  article — 
often  written  in  the  first  person 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  writer — is  a  more  suitable 
item  for  your  kind  of  newspaper 
than  it  perhaps  would  be  for  tbe 
big  city  dailies.  Weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  have  always 
been  closer  to  their  people  than 
the  dailies,  generally  speaking, 
and  a  more  personal  approach 
to  story  telling  has  always 
seemed  appropriate.” 

Drplli  .4rtirlrs 

Goodwin  added  that  many  of 
the  entries  were  “in  depth”  ar¬ 
ticles  and  he  was  |)leased  many 
of  the  newspapers  had  given 
their  reporters  enough  time  to 
investigate  local  situations 
thoroughly.  .Also,  enough  ex¬ 
perience  to  write  about  them  in 
the  depth  necessary  for  readers 
to  achieve  true  understanding. 

But  Goodwin  claimed  that,  un¬ 
fortunately,  he  had  more  nega¬ 
tive  impressions  of  the  entries 
than  positive  ones. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  one 
award  was  to  be  made  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  continuing  contribu¬ 
tion  by  a  Suburban  Journalist  in 
advancing  public  understanding 
of  some  aspect  of  suburban  fam¬ 
ily  and/or  community  life. 
“This,”  he  went  on,  “was  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  of  the  entrants 
to  mean  community  promotion 
or  community  puffery.  Some  of 
the  material  submitted  in  this 
contest  reads  like  the  kind  of 
stuff  you  expect  from  Chambers 
of  Commerce  or  from  local  de¬ 
velopment  committees,  not  from 
newspaper  stories.  Some  of  it, 
my  friends,  reads  like  the  kind 
of  material  you  often  see  in 
shoppers  or  throw-aways. 

“We  looked  for  material  on 
government,  on  schools,  on 


planning  and  zoning,  on  slums 
and  poverty,  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  on  the  problems  of  sub¬ 
urban  affluence.  We  didn’t  al¬ 
ways  find  material  on  this  na¬ 
ture,  but  that’s  what  we  looked 
for.  And  community  puffery 
just  does  not  seem  to  us  to  fit 
this  kind  of  contest.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  it  even  belongs 
in  Journalism  at  all.” 

Goodwin  was  also  critical  of 
personal  involvement  by  editors 
in  community  affairs.  He  cited 
one  editor  who  was  chairman  of 
a  commission  which  drew  up  the 
charter  that  incorporated  a 
group  of  communities  into  one 
municipality.  This  was  voted  on 
by  referendum  and  the  editor 
put  the  full  weight  of  his  news¬ 
paper  behind  it.  The  referen¬ 
dum  won  by  a  close  vote. 

“Who  told  the  other  side’s 
story?”  Goodwin  asked.  “There 
must  have  been  another  side,  be¬ 
cause  the  vote  was  close.” 

Heart  of  Problem 

Goodwin  criticized  an  entry 
which  concerned  the  problem 
arising  from  a  Negro  ghetto  in 
its  area.  “He  didn’t  .seem  to  be 
getting  to  the  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  Goodwin  said.  “His  ar¬ 
ticles  were  about  a  broken  sewer 
line  and  dilapidated  housing  in 
the  ghetto,  but  not  about  what 
caused  the  ghetto  in  the  first 
place  and  what  it  would  take  to 
eliminate  it.  He  seemed  to  be 
addressing  himself  only  to  the 
trouble  of  the  iceberg. 

“I  suspect  that  the  criticism 
I  am  making  here  could  be  lev¬ 
eled  in  some  degree  to  almost 
everyone  in  this  room.  How 
often  do  you  cover  serious  prob¬ 
lems  in  your  community  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem — regard¬ 
less  of  whether  your  doing  so 
offends  the  realtors,  the  busi¬ 
nessmen,  the  politicians  or  some 
other  vested  interest?  Usually, 
it  is  easier  just  to  cover  the 
fringe  developments  and  not  up¬ 
set  any  apple  carts.” 

Goodwin’s  general  criticism  of 
most  of  the  Suburban  Journalist 
entries  was  the  e.xcessive 
amount  of  editorializing  found 
in  news  columns.  “If  you  insist 
on  telling  your  readers  what 
they  should  think  about  the 
facts,  do  so  in  an  editorial  and 
not  in  the  news  stoiy  reporting 
those  facts,”  he  said. 

Among  the  feature  writing 
entries,  he  said  he  found  too 
many  examples  of  pedestrian 
writing  and  of  valuable  news 
space  being  taken  up  with  really 
trivial  matters. 

One  feature  writing  entry',  he 
pointed  out,  was  a  clear  case  of 
trial  by  newspaper.  “It  was  a 
story  about  a  village  treasurer 
being  charged  with  embezzle¬ 
ment,”  Goodwin  explained.  “And 


Margaret  Lade 


you  have  to  read  about  750 
words  of  the  story  before  you 
discover  that  this  is  not  a  story 
about  a  man  who  has  been  con¬ 
victed:  he  hadn’t  even  been  ar¬ 
raigned  I” 

Over-Written 

Another  entry,  Goodwin  went 
on,  was  about  an  old  lady  who 
kept  17  dogs  when  the  law  only 
allowed  only  3.  “The  problem 
here,”  he  said,  “was  that  the 
story  was  terribly  over-written 
and  for  some  strange  reason 
there  was  no  picture  accom- 
l)anying  it.  A  good  photog¬ 
rapher  could  tell  this  kind  of 
story  better  than  any  word 
man.” 

Goodwin  mentioned  one  entry 
which  was  tossed  aside  easily 
because  it  was  no  more  than  a 
speech  report.  “Even  if  we 
could  stretch  the  definition  of 
feature  article  to  include  this 
kind  of  story,  a  routine  report 
of  a  speech  w'ould  not  be  a 
likely  winner.” 

Goodwin  emphasized  that 
Suburban  Journalism  was  im- 
))ortant.  “.As  the  pace  of  ur¬ 
banization  increases  in  our  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  said,  “it  becomes  es¬ 
sential  for  us  to  have  the  means 
of  achieving  peaceful  consensus, 
not  just  on  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  questions  of  the  day 
but  on  the  local  problems  as 
well. 

“VVe  may  find  the  New  York 
Tioien  of  great  help  to  use  when 
we  try  to  und-erstand  the  Viet 
Nam  situation,  but  it  is  of  no 
help  at  all  when  it  comes  to 
getting  a  trafflc  light  installed 
down  by  the  school  or  prevent¬ 
ing  industrial  zoning  down  the 
block.  These  are  local  problems 
and  they  may  not  make  the  his¬ 
tory  books.  But  they  are  im- 
|)ortant  and  they  touch  us  all. 
They  can  be  solved  only  with  the 
help  of  responsible  local  media, 
such  as  the  suburban  press. 

“Don’t  let  anybody  ever  tell 
you  that  your  w'ork  is  not  im¬ 
portant  because  it’s  not  down¬ 
town.  You’re  wrhere  the  people 
are,  and  your  newspapers  can 
make  suburban  living  as  great 
as  it  says  it  is  in  the  real  estate 
ads.” 
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Paper  Wins 
Support  in 
Safety  Drive 

Hackensack,  X.  J. 

Oflicial  action  on  the  heels  of 
a  presentment  handed  up  by  the 
Herpen  County  Grand  Jur>'  is 
taking  i)lace  following  a  sum¬ 
mer-long  campaign  by  the 
Hcfitrd. 

Alarmed  by  a  record  i)ace  in 
traflic  deaths  and  accidents,  the 
Record  devoted  more  than  150 
columns  of  space  to  a  “Spotlight 
On  Danger”  campaign.  A  Page 
1  coupon  asking  readers  to  lo¬ 
cate  roadways  they  considered 
hazardous  resulted  in  more  than 
1,200  answers. 

The  answers  were  tabulated, 
categorized,  and  then  studied  by 
the  staff.  Reporters  went  into 
the  field  to  check  the  sites. 
.Aerial  and  ground  jtictures  were 
taken.  .An  editor,  rewrite  man. 
ami  copy  boy  were  assigned  full¬ 
time  to  the  campaign,  and  more 
than  :10  reporters  were  involved 
in  the  series. 

The  Grand  .lurj’  subpoenae*! 
the  newspaper’s  material  and  on 
Oct.  7,  the  jury  called  for  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  County's 
traflic  safety  setup. 

The  Grand  Jury  congratulated 
the  Record  for  spearheading  the 
investigation  by  making  the 
public  conscious  of  the  highway 
safety  problem  in  Bergen 
County. 

In  addition  to  the  local 
changes,  the  presentment  re¬ 
commended  amendments  to 
State  motor  vehicle  laws  and 
the  State  Constitution. 

• 

Voting  Machine 
In  Paper's  Office 

WATCr.Tow.N,  X.A’. 

-As  i)art  of  a  campaign  to  jjro- 
mote  more  voter  nartici))ation, 
the  Waiertoivn  Daily  Times  has 
placed  a  voting  machine  in  its 
lobby  until  the  weekend  before 
Election  Day. 

In  addition  to  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  machine,  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Leaprue  of  Women 
Voters  hand  out  information  of 
value  to  voters.  The  Times  also 
invited  high  school  .seniors  to 
take  part  in  the  sample  ballot¬ 
ing  for  a  .straw  ik)11. 

• 

Joins  Trade  Paper 

Harvey  Bandremer,  formerly 
with  the  national  advertising 
dejiartment  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  National 
Restaurant  News,  a  new  Lebhar- 
Fri  edman  publication  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  bi-weekly. 


AT  EDITORS'  CONFAB — Harold  A.  Williams,  left,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Howard  Sparks,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon,  exchange  some  ideas  at  a  meeting  of 
the  editorial  committee  of  This  Week  magazine  in  New  York. 


SUNDAY  FEATURES  and  other  points  of  interest  about  This  Week 
are  discussed  by  Arville  O.  Schaleben,  left,  associate  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Charles  Robbins,  executive  editor  of  This 
Week.  Twenty-four  editors  from  newspapers  that  distribute  This 
Week  attended  the  meetings  with  the  magazine's  staff. 


N.J.  Presis  Cites 
Papers  for  Service 

.Atlantic  City,  X.  J. 

The  Trenton  Rveniny  Times, 
the  Plainfield  Courier-News  and 
the  Paterson  Morniny  Call  won 
fir.st  place  prizes  as  be.st  news- 
jiapers  in  their  respective  divi¬ 
sions  in  Xew  Jersey  Pre.ss  Asso¬ 
ciation  competition. 

The  Reeord  of  Hackensack 
was  presented  the  distinguished 
public  service  award  for  its  cam¬ 
paign  on  “highway  safety.” 

The  awards  were  announced 
at  the  4.jth  annual  XJPA  Xews- 
jiaper  Institute  here  last  week. 

The  weekly  newspaper  win¬ 
ning  the  public  service  award 
was  the  Nntley  Sun. 

• 

Heads  ‘J"  Dept. 

Reno,  Xev. 

Theodore  Conover  has  been 
named  acting  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada’s  Alfred  L. 
Higginbotham  Department  of 
Journalism.  A  former  Ohio 
newsman,  he  has  been  on  the 
Nevada  faculty  for  eight  years. 
.4.  L.  Higginbotham  became  pro- 
fe.ssor  emeritus  la.st  July.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ward,  formerly  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  has  joined  the 
faculty. 


3,000  ill  Testimonial 
To  RIT's  President 

Roche-ster,  N.  Y. 

The  first  head  of  Rochester 
In.stitute  of  Technology’s  School 
of  Photography  celebrated  his 
30th  year  as  RIT’s  president  at 
a  surpri.se  anniversary  party 
Oct.  19. 

Dr.  Mark  Ellingson,  who  came 
to  RIT  in  192(5  as  an  instructor 
in  economics,  was  named  super- 
vi.sor  of  the  photo  .school  in  1930. 
He  was  named  acting  president 
of  the  Institute  in  August  1936 
and  liecame  president  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October. 

At  the  party,  attended  by 
3,000  students  and  faculty  staff, 
Dr.  F]lling.son  was  jiresented 
with  a  200  lb.  cake  shaiied  like 
the  new  RIT  canijius  under  con¬ 
struction. 

The  Student  .As.sociation  also 
presented  him  with  a  small  ever¬ 
green  symbolic  of  a  giant  tree 
which  will  lie  planted  on  the 
campus.  A  living  tribute  to  Dr. 
Ellingson,  it  will  become  the 
■school’s  Christmas  tree. 

When  he  became  president  in 
1936,  RIT  had  approximately 
.5,50  day  students.  The  enrollment 
for  fall  1966-67  has  reached 
3,414. 


ANPA  Names 

Collegiate 

‘Pacemakers’ 

Philadei.i-hu 

Five  college  newspapers  were 
honored  as  “Pacemakers”  Oct.  21 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press,  the  association 
for  collegiate  publications  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The 
“Pacemaker”  awards,  which  are 
also  given  at  the  high  school 
level,  are  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  student  news¬ 
papers. 

Repre.sentatives  of  four  of  the 
winning  college  newspapers  for 
the  1965-66  school  year  received 
“Pacemaker”  plaques  at  .ACP’s 
Fall  Conference  here. 

The  newspapers  were: 

State  News,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing; 

Daily  Tar  Heel,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill; 

Tiilane  Hullabaloo,  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  La.; 

Redlands  Bulldog,  University 
of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif. 

The  fifth  award  will  be  pre- 
.sented  to  the  Colorado  Daily  of 
the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  in  a  local  ceremony 
because  the  staffers  were  unable 
to  attend  the  Philadelphia  meet¬ 
ing. 

In  presenting  the  awards  at 
the  ACP  Awards  Luncheon, 
William  B.  Dickinson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  told  the  student  editors 
and  their  advisers  that  quality, 
which  the  awards  are  meant  to 
recognize,  is  the  “very  character¬ 
istic  that  newspapers  are  search¬ 
ing  for  today.”  The  daily  news¬ 
paper  business  “has  never  lieen 
in  greater  ferment  nor  ever  had 
greater  vitality,”  he  said. 

“Publishers  and  editors  believe 
there’s  only  one  way  to  continue 
this  vitality  and  that  is  to  con¬ 
stantly  seek  out  the  very  best 
students  from  our  colleges,  both 
journalism  and  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges,  to  help  produce  lietter 
newspapers  tomorrow.” 

The  Redlands  Bulldog  has  won 
the  award  for  two  consecutive 
years  and  the  State  News  has 
its  fourth  Pacemaker  award. 
The  Tulane  paper  has  won  its 
second  award  and  the  Colorado 
and  North  Carolina  papers  are 
both  first-time  winners. 

• 

Alleti'Klupp  Appoiiileil 

The  Allen-Klapp  Co.  has  been 
apfiointed  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.) 
Herald- Argus,  succeeding  Nel¬ 
son  Roberts  &  Associates. 
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Harry  F.  Byrd  Sr. 
Dies;  Politician 
And  Publisher 

B1':rr\tille,  Va. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  79,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  32 
years  until  his  retirement  early 
this  year  and  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  that  owns  newspapers  at 
Winchester  and  Harrisonburg, 
died  at  his  country  estate  here 
Oct.  20.  He  had  been  in  a  deep 
coma,  suffering  a  malignant 
brain  tumor,  since  July. 

While  Byrd’s  name  was  best 
known  in  ijolitics,  as  the  No.  1 
Democrat  in  Virginia  and  a 
powerful  conservative  voice  in 
Washington,  the  Senator  had 
two  major  business  interests  — 
newspapers  and  fruit.  The  Byrd 
apple  and  peach  orchards  are 
reputed  to  be  the  large.st  in  the 
world. 

At  the  age  of  15,  Harry  Byrd 
had  to  leave  school  —  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  Academy  —  to  take 
charge  of  the  Wmchenter  Star, 
which  had  been  founded  by  his 
father  and  was  on  the  brink  of 
t)ankruptcy.  In  four  years  he 
made  it  financially  sound  and 
then  went  to  another  family 
newspaper  in  W’est  Virginia. 
Today  the  family  interests  in¬ 
clude  the  Winchester  Star  and 
the  Harrisonburg  Daily  News 
Record,  of  which  Harry  F.  Byrd 
Jr.  is  publisher.  He  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

*  * 

Haroij)  M.  Talburt,  71,  chief 
editorial  cartooni.st  (“Fiddle 
and  Faddle”)  for  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  for  40  years 
until  he  retired  three  years 
ago;  l>egan  his  career  on  the 
Toledo  \U  ws-Bec;  Oct.  22. 

♦  *  « 

William  L.  Robertson,  91, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily 
Jounial  for  73  years;  editor 
from  1912  to  19(52  retirement; 
Oct.  21. 

*  *  « 

Gey  Fowu:r,  73,  City  Hall 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt 
Times;  Oct.  20. 

)|l  « 

Ralph  Krelsler,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian;  assistant 
managing  editor  for  the  Golden 
Empire  section;  recently. 

*  *  * 

C.  Homer  Meredith,  72,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  for  43  years  until  1961 
retirement;  Oct.  22. 

*  «  * 

I  John  J.  Lacey,  74,  rtdired  di¬ 
rector  of  press  relations,  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
Oct.  14. 
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Gl’S  Sinclair  Hol.mes  III,  52, 
a  former  executive  with  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  publisher’s  staff  at  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune; 
Oct.  23. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  T.  Jester,  73,  former 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Neirport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  prior 
to  1944;  news  executive  with 
WVEC  stations  when  he  re¬ 

tired  four  years  ago;  Oct.  24. 

«  «  ♦ 

Edward  F.  Carr,  49,  Boston 
Globe  photographer  for  28 

years;  Oct.  25. 

«  Ht  « 

Richard  J.  Welsh  Jr.,  65,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald;  Oct.  19. 

«  * 

Herbert  M.  Si  tton,  79,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Hollister 
(Calif.)  Free  Lance  and  Gilroy 
Advocate;  Oct.  9. 

*  «  « 

William  M.  Mahoney,  83,  re¬ 
tired  circulation  director  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  in  Balti¬ 
more;  Oct.  10. 

«  *  « 

Annie  Viola  McLaughlin, 
77,  former  society  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune;  Oct.  14. 

*  *  * 

Kim  a.  Sylvester,  67,  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  equipment  w’ho  retired  in 
1965  from  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment;  Sept.  26. 

*  *  • 

Frank  M.  Dallam,  86,  former 
chief  editorial  writer,  Spokane 
(  Wash. )  Spokesman-Review ; 
Oct.  20. 

*  «  * 

JosEi'H  C.  Howe,  56,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  reporter 
for  38  years;  Oct.  17. 

«  *  * 

Frank  W.  Short,  80,  onetime 
North  American  staffer;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  political  re¬ 
porter;  city  historian  and  con¬ 
sultant  in  municipal  affairs;  re¬ 
cently. 

♦  *  * 

Milton  Lehman,  48,  World 
War  II  reiKirter  for  Stars  and 
Stripes;  lately  a  writer  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare;  Oct.  13. 

• 

Woodruff  Randolph 

Colorado  Springs 

Woodruff  Randolph,  74,  a 
printer  who  became  a  lawyer, 
then  rose  to  the  presidency  of 
the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  died  Oct.  24  in  the 
Union  Printers  Home  here.  He 
led  the  union  for  14  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1958.  Origi¬ 
nally  he  was  jiresident  of  the 
Chicago  local,  then  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  ITU  from  1928 
to  1944. 
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EDITORIAL  EXCELLENCE  awards  are  presented  by  Marshall  Field 
(center)  to  Mike  Royko,  left,  Chicago  Daily  News  columnist,  and  to 
Ralph  E.  Ulrich,  chief  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  copy  desk.  The 
award  includes  a  bronze  plague  and  $500.  Royko's  was  for  the 
"outstanding  contribution  made  by  his  column  to  the  editorial 
excellence  of  the  Daily  News"  and  Ulrich's  for  his  "outstanding 
performance  as  chief  of  the  copy  desk  and  for  his  unflagging  devo¬ 
tion  to  excellence." 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


story  about  a  company  or  an 
industry  that  might  be  in 
trouble,  you  can’t  cut  your  mind 
off  when  you’re  with  a  group 
of  workers  from  the  plant.  You 
don’t  suddenly  stop  the  conver¬ 
sation  by  saying,  “Hold  the  line, 
I’m  from  the  Morning  Star.” 
Very  often  you  are  in  situations 
where  you  accept  news  without 
identifying  who  you  are.  There 
is  a  slight  difference  in  i>osing 
as  a  policeman.  When  you  mas¬ 
querade  as  an  officer  of  the  law, 
you’re  carrying  with  you  the 
presumed  power  of  arrest.  You’d 
do  better  to  say  you  are  a  re¬ 
porter  and  let  the  sources  of 
information  worry  about  the 
power  of  the  press. 

ELLIOTT:  When  I  broke  into 
newspaper  work  in  Chicago,  we 
were  trained  by  the  editors  of 
the  City  News  Bureau  on  the 
techniques  of  calling  somebody’s 
house  and  saying  “I  am  so-and- 
so  from  such-and-such”,  not 
wearing  a  badge  physically  but 
on  tbe  phone.  It  was  the  kind  of 
thing  that  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  an  expose. 

NICHOLS:  I  would  consider 
this  unethical.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  car  dealer,  why  do  you 
have  to  identify  your.self  as  any¬ 
thing?  Why  not  just  try  to  buy 
a  car? 

MORGELLO:  If  the  I’eporter, 
instead  of  posing  as  a  buyer, 
had  broken  into  the  store  and 
gotten  records  and  found  out 
exactly  what  was  being  done  to 
these  cars,  I  think  he  would  have 
been  behaving  unethically  and 
illegally,  but  he  didn’t.  His  ends 
were  admirable  and  his  means 
w'ere  above  reproach. 

ELLIOTT:  The  point  I  was 
making  was  that  this  is  train¬ 
ing  we  get.  You  come  out  of 


Journalism  School  with  one  kind 
of  training  and  then  learn  an¬ 
other  kind  in  a  police  station. 
You  pick  up  some  ways  of  doing 
things  and  deviousness  is  one. 
You  use  it  as  you  will  and  as  the 
level  of  the  story  dictates. 

NICHOLS:  You  have  the  ob¬ 
ligation  to  maintain  a  continuum 
of  news  in  your  dealings  with 
corporations,  for  example.  You 
can  get  a  “scoop”  once,  but  read¬ 
ing  the  mail  on  an  executive’s 
desk  or  listening  in  on  a  tie-line, 
hut  you  jeopardize  the  long-haul 
gathering  of  news.  You  will  not 
!)e  invited  back.  I  want  a  con¬ 
tinuing  flow  of  news  to  the  Los 
.Angeles  Times  from  the  corpo¬ 
rate  community  and  I  think  they 
know  that  the  Times  would  pul> 
lish  negative  news  as  well  as 
positive  news.  This  is  a  good 
reputation  to  have.  It  really 
comes  down  to  this:  You  come 
back  only  if  what  you  did  the 
first  time  around  was  acceptable, 
with  the  exception  of  exposing  a 
guy  who  has  done  something 
wrong. 

• 

DeLoiig  Assigned 
To  Spacecraft  Center 

Edward  K.  DeLong  II  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  at  Houston.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Francis 
T.  Leary,  executive  editor.  De- 
Long  succeeds  Alvin  B.  Webb 
Jr.,  who  was  reassigned  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  South 
Viet  Nam. 

DeLong  is  a  native  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.  He  joined  UPI  in 
1965  in  its  Dallas  bureau  and 
most  recently  has  been  manager 
of  the  Lubbock,  Tex.,  bureau. 
Before  joining  UPI,  he  worked 
on  the  Waco  Tribune-Herald, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Houston  Press. 
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partneivship,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  Licensed  Hroker.  Newspai>er  Proiwrties 
(loses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas.  P.O.  Ho.v  ,5n!i,  RoseburK,  Oreu..  97470 

^  SALES-PL-RCHASES-APPRAISALS 

.^euspaptr  urohers _ _  ,  Jiui.iishers  Service.  3S4  Jefferson  BUIk., 

^  Greenslxiro,  N.C.  27401 


Newspaper  Brtikers 

t  ■(  )N  IT D ENTI A  L  N  E«  d  iT I  .VTION S 
for  (lurchase  and  sale  of 
liaily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  state.s 
W.  B.  GRIMES  i  CO. 

Duixint  Circle  Buildinir 
Washinitton,  If.C.  Jonlifi 
(  AC  202)  I)I'>atur  2-2311 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast 
NEWSPAPER  SERVK  E  CO..  INC. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L  STOLL 

Anid  Associates 
Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  90028 

SYD  S.  GOULD  AS.SOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
•Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

iiiiii:i:iii:i!i:iTiii;i;iiiiiiiiraii:iii:i!ii!iiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiii^  . . | 


VERNON  V.  PAINE  , 

Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service  | 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 

WE.STERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES  i 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  1 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  633-1361.  I 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES,  i 
Inc.,  more  than  76  years  working  ex- 
rierience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily  | 
and  weekly  newspajiers.  911  Westover  \ 
Ave..  Norfolk.  Virginia.  23607. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816  j 

-SPECIALIZING  in  properties  in  the  j 
Virginias,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Frank  Titlow,  Licensed  Broker,  104  j 
W.  Roanoke  St.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  | 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001  I 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west-  I 
ern  papers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz., 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431.  I 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  . 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  I 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858  i 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  i 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  , 
Ilixie  Newspaiiers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  i 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  646-3367.  . 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code- 


^  Classification. 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

i  Mail  to: 

E  EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  Ne 


I  BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker.  2  Model  31  Linotypes.  67930-J— TTS 
I  129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin.  Fla.,  '  Each  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds-  Blower 
'  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  '  — Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  .Motor 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  — High  S|>eed  TTS  Unit — Shaftst  ill  De. 
PHONE;  AC  (813)  733-2966  lector— etc. 

CONTROLLED  CIRCUX,ATION  WKLY  ^  Model  8  Linotype.  No.  65452-  rTS-3 
Chain  located  in  Nation’s  richest  per  '  Mags.— 4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot— 
capita  income  county.  Has  web  offset  Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Specl  TTS 
plant  doing  six-figure  volume.  Pricer!  '  Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

!  at  accepted  appraisal.  R.K.T.  LARSON 
&  ASSOCIA'TEIS,  INC.,  911  Westover  Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Va.  23507.  '  Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 

! -  -  - I  Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 

PUBLISHER  75-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY.  |  —etc. 

.  22-year-old  shopper  combination,  is  | 

I  anxious  to  retire.  $20-M  gross  20  years  .  Model  C4  Intertype — 17118.  4  Mags.— 
j  ago  has  grown  steadily  to  $140-M  today  |  4  Molds — Blower — Gas  Monomelt  Pot — 

,  .  .  .  and  still  going  up  as  area  ex-  .  AC  Motor, 
pands.  Attractive  terms.  Box  2841,  Bli- 

I  tor  &  Publisher. _ _ SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

^FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  Disneyland 

;  area.  Facing  real  growth.  Needs  puli-  i  i  r  u  uvwv  iii-TV 

i  lisher  with  experience,  reserve  capital. 

Write  Larry  "rowe.  Hall  Bros.  Agency.  NEWSI.Vl  ER  TURT  LE.s  ^ 

I  27  E.  Robinson.  Orlando,  Fla.  32802.  '  !“•e  m  use  all  over  the  Lniteil  htates 

i  _ _ -  -  ..  . .  and  foreign  countries.  Ask  the  man 

I  FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  soundly-baseil  in  I  who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  .$107.25 
IsMiming  area ;  3300  paid  subs.  $43.(100  None  lietter  at  any  price.  \\  rile  for 
gro.ss  bracket,  and  nowhere  to  go  but  literature. 

'  u|>.  $10,000  down  handles.  W'rite  fully.  '  L.  &  B.  SALES  COMP.\NY 

!  The  DIAL  Agency.  1.503  Nazareth.  111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

I  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  World’s  largest  distributor  of 

I _ _ _  _ I  Newspaper  Form  Trucks 

I  OU)  ESTAHUSHEI)  WEEKLY— Taid  I  Telephone:  919-H:jr»-irii:t 

I  circulation  advertising.  Ie^^als.  Fast-  \ - 

I  est-^rowin^r  So.  Calif,  area.  Sell  ad  ,  LINOTYPE  TTS  with  i>erforator.  Ex- 
1  for  $:I2,000  or  i»art.  Bo.k  291‘L  E<litor  &  cellent  condition;  electric  pot.  $2,400. 

'  Publisher.  Kirms  Ptjf.  Co.,  Bradley  Beach,  N.J. 

j  _ _ _ _  (AC  2CU  774-SOOO. 

!  iVf-HMpapfVtt  ,  FAIR(niLI.”Multi-Face  Telery.es^r 

i  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200-M  = 
gross  up.  Onfidential.  Phil  Turner,  ^T^-  2921.  Eilitor  &  Pub- 

1  Hollywood  Citizen-News,  1545  N.  Wil-  bshcr. 

■  cox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 

_  MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  ser.  5(iM  plus 

„  .  .  ...  2—9-chan.,  1  72-mag.,  elec.  |hiI.  feed- 

Bltsiness  tfpporlunities  jjq  extra  72-chan.  mags.  &  10  -34- 

l  chan.  aux.  mags.  EPCO..  31 -Os  Oiieens 
I  COMPLETE  UNE  SCREEN  electronic  Blvd.,  L.I.C.,  N.Y.  (212)  937-ll('ifi. 

I  engraving  plant.  Ideal  sideline.  Gross  "  . . . ! _ 

!  Cftor'  rPublis'her”  FAIRCTIIIJ)  STANDARD  ’rr.8 

Perforator.  Good  operating  rnnilitinn. 

1  TT  '•  —  Purchaser!  in  1951  hut  not  used  Iiecause 

Newspaper  Printing  tape  was  never  activate.!,  Ix>w  price. 

I  - - -  THE  .STANDARD-TIMES 

I  NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publications  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  02742 
I  iirinted  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give  ' 

■  us  the  copy— we’ll  do  the  rest!  Church 

:  Press.  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven,  CLASSIFIED 

!  Conn.  06516. 

NEW.sp.vPKR  SERVICES  Advertising  Rates 


I  Model  C4  Intertype — 17118.  4  Mags.— 
4  Molds — Blower — Gas  Monomelt  Pot — 

;  AC  Motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

1  L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
'  are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
I  who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  .$107.25 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

I  L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distriliutor  of 
i  Newspaper  Form  'f rucks 

I  Telephone;  919-835-1513 

j  LINOTYPE  TTS  with  perforator.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  electric  pot.  $3,400. 
Kirms  Ptg.  Co.,  Bradley  Beach,  N.J. 
(AC  20 U  774-SOOO. 

J  FAIRCHILD  Multi-Face  Teletyiiesetter 
I  Perforator.  Mint  condition.  2  .Stand¬ 
ards.  ’TTS.  Bo.x  2921,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  ser.  5(iM  plus 
2—9-chan..  1  72-mag.,  elec.  |hiI,  feed¬ 

er.  30  extra  72-chan.  mags.  &  10  -34- 
!  chan.  aux.  mags.  EPCO.,  31 -its  Dueens 
Blvd.,  L.I.C..  N.Y.  (212)  937-1166. 

ONE  FAIRCHIIJ)  STANDARD  ’TT.S 
Perforator.  Good  operating  condition. 
Purchaser!  in  1951  hut  not  used  Iiecause 
tape  was  never  activaterl.  Ixiw  price. 

THE  .STANDARD-TIMES 
New  Berlford,  Massachusetts.  02742 


,  Press  Engineers 

!  Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

I  EQl  IPMEXT  M.\RT 

C.oniposing  Itimni 

LUDLOW,  in  good  working  order. 
Serial  #0680.  See  in  operation.  First 
I  $1000.000  f.o.b.  our  floor.  Plain  Talk 
i  I’ub.  Co.,  511  E.  6th,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50309. 

ALL  MODETLS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — ^Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

TWO  FAIRCHILD  STANDARD  ’ITS 
Perforators.  $1,250  each.  Bo.\  2849, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

32  LOWER  SPLIT  72-CHANNEL  Lino¬ 
type  Magazines.  $35.00  each.  EPCO, 
31-28  Queens  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

LINOFILM  SYS’TEM  —  Latest  photo- 
.  graphic  unit,  composer,  processor,  two 
keyixfards.  grids  and  width  cards.  Write 
to  Box  2862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order) 

4-tinies  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3- times  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2- tinies  SI. 10  per  line,  per  issue 

1- tinie  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  Pld 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  at*  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-70S0 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SEIL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


('.omposing  lioom 

3  Sets  Press  Wire  Justowriters 
8-point  Newstext 
I  Set  JU  Justowriter 
10-point  booktype 
Excellent  condition 
Available  for  immediate  delivery 
EVAN  MECHAM 
4120  North  38th  Avenue 
Phoenix.  Aris.  85019.  Ph:  272-.')631 


JUSTOWKITERS:  Two  9-pt.  repro¬ 
ducers.  one  14-pt.  recorder-reproducer. 
Three  vears  old.  fine  condition.  $4800. 
Tom  Harper.  Willows  Daily  Journal,  ' 
Willows.  Calif.  95988. 

Engraving  Equipment  | 

FAIRCHILD  CADET  Scan-A-Graver. 
Best  offer  under  $1,000;  a  good  buy. 
As  is.  where  is.  Frankfort  MorninK 
Times,  Frankfort.  Indiana  46041. 

Misrellnneous  Machinery  I 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  i 

LTV  Harris  offset  press.  17*4x2214.  I 
3  years  old,  never  used  for  production.  | 
24  PIT.  sinRle  width  Hoe  Rotary  press  j 
with  AC  motor  equipment.  j 

32  ppT.  Goss  with  AC  motor  equipment.  1 
4  Units  of  Hoe  Super  Pro<luction  with 
double  folder  and  motor  equipment.  [ 
232P  repro  proof  presses,  2  color. 

624  4-color  repro  proof  press. 

COMPOSING  EQUIPMENT  I 


Model  8  Lino  rebuilt,  48,000  Ser.  No. 
Model  .30  Blue  Streak.  66.000  Ser.  No. 
Model  33  Blue  Streak.  64.000  Ser.  No. 
Model  8,  39,000  Ser.  No.  as  is. 

Model  5  Meteor  with  TTS  rebuilt,  70,000 
Ser.  No. 

Model  6  Blue  Streak  with  TTS  rebuilt, 
60,000  Ser.  No. 

Model  11,  rebuilt,  48,000  Ser.  No. 
Hammond  Glider  saws  with  100  pica  or 
140  pica  KauKes. 

Ludlow  typecaster  rebuilt,  10,000  Ser. 
No. 

Monotypecaster,  12,000  Ser  No.,  with  61 
fonts  of  mats  from  12  to  96  ijoints. 
Diamond  36"  paper  cutter,  hand  clamp, 
like  new. 

Monomelt  flat  shaver. 

Goss  flat  shaver. 

Goss  routers,  both  2-%  or  23A. 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT.  INC. 

4120  South  Ashland  Ave., 
ChicaKo,  Illinois  60609 
(312)  254-2123 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

1  Units — 22'%" — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  (Tbnveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Gtoup  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


ONE  DOUBLE  2:1  FOLDER 
Three  single  2:1  folders.  Cut-off  22%^^ 
between  frames  79".  Stagger  90°.  Cap¬ 
able  of  delivering  up  to  96  pages  col¬ 
lect.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Folders.  Manufac¬ 
tured  in  1962. 

Joseph  C.  Doyle.  Production  Mgr., 
THE  SUN PAPERS 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203 


Presses  &  Machinery  \ 

12  UNITS  GOSS  I 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold-  ! 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters —  i 
3  Color  Stripers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun-  , 
tains— STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  | 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-  i 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page.  2  to  I  mo<lel,  with  complete  I 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now.  I 

24-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon  | 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1,  | 
1966.  ' 

I6-|)nge.  Unitulnilar  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC.  , 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers”  ' 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif,  i 

4  Page  Printing  Section 
Duplex  2/l  Tubular  Press  1 

Duplex  Tubular  Folder  I 

Stereo  Plate  Conveyor 
140  ft.,  straig.ht,  AC  motor  I 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  | 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  5-4774 

HOE  SIMPLEX.  223/4’ “ 

40  pages — Post-war  (1948)  Single  width 
— 40  collect,  20  straight,  rated  30.000. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  including 
Wood  Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate — Master 
Former — Hoe  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 

Available  Oct.  15.  I 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  HEADLINER  (1960) 

BARGAIN  PRICE—  I 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION  j 

12  Units,  2  double  folders,  21"  cut-off,  I 
all  units  reversible.  4  Ferag  conveyors,  | 
auto-pasters. 

U.S.  built,  located  in  West  Germany,  | 
For  further  information  contact:  j 

GEORGE  J.  BUBELA  &  COMPANY  I 
146  Yonge  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada  1 
(AC  416)  366-4887 


SCOTT  24  PP.  PRESS,  double  color 
hump,  t/j  &  *4  folder,  23-9/16"  cutoff, 
quick  lockup  plate  cylinders,  2  plates 
wide,  good  condition,  ideal  newspaper 
&  color  circular  press,  building  sold, 
must  move,  will  sacrifice,  former  plant 
of  East  St.  Louis  Press,  21  N.  Main. 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  62201. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16-Page  2  to  1 
press,  in  excellent  condition.  Thrust 
adjustments  on  cylinders  for  accurate 
color  register.  Complete  with  stereo 
equipment  and  ready  to  move  immedi¬ 
ately.  Midway  Press,  11973  Rivera  Rd.,  | 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif.  (AC  213)  OX  1 
6-2115.  I 


DECK  TYPE  GOSS  PRESS— 4  decks. 
32  page.  Folder  with  balloon  former. 
211/4"  cut-off.  2  portable  ink  fountains. 
Go^  condition.  Serial  No.  586.  Related 
stereo  equipment.  W.  G.  McLean, 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star- Banner.  Phone  622- 
7254.  I 

HARRIS  OFFSET  S.C.  36  x  45— Model  1 
LSS,  dismantled,  ready  for  shipping. 
Used  on  quality  work;  ideal  for  pub¬ 
lication  work.  FRANKLIN  GRAPHICS, 
565  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60606.  Tel.  (312)  782-9471. 

HEIDELBERG  CYLINDER,  15"  X 
20'.'."  like  new;  Miehle  V-50,  recon¬ 
ditioned.  M.  Blmh.  199  Lafayette  St.. 
C.\  6-  666.  N.Y.C. 


rOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1966 


Pres.ses  &  Machinery 


96  Page  Scott 
Manufactured  1953 

BARGAIN 

.Available  Now 

23-9/16"  Cut-off — 90°  Stagger 

6  Unit  Scott  Multi-Color  press.  Compact 
arrangement.  Fed  from  reels  with  Jones 
tensions. 

3:2  Scott  folder,  double  formers,  upi)er 
former. 

This  excellent  roller  bearing  high  si)eed 
press  priced  as  low  as  some  30-year-old  1 
presses.  1 

Owner  will  sell  "as  is.  where  is"  and 
welcomes  offers.  | 

Located:  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Offered  Exclusively  By:  ^ 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  j 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108  ' 
AC  816  BA  1-9060  ! 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Keels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale  ' 

HAMMOND  Model  EK  8-P.  full  page  i 
gas,  Easykaster,  complete  with  tem¬ 
perature  control,  pig  molder,  both  tyi)e 
high  and  shell  bars.  Late  model — e.x- 
cellent.  Daily  News-Sun,  Kendallville. 
Ind.  46755.  (AC  219)  347-0400. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


1  BALLOON  FORMER  for  Goss  ' 
Press  I 


3-UNlTS  HOE  straightline  super- 
ptxKluction  color  convertible  press. 
79"  between  frames,  23A"  cut-off, 
semi-automatic  Hoe  reels. 

Call  Gardner  Cowles  or  Bill  Dorriss, 
Suffolk  Sun.  303  Marcus  Blvd.,  Deer 
Park.  L.I.N.Y.  (AC  516)  586-3700. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE:  ! 

Complete  Offset  Equiiiment  for  new  ' 
20  to  40-M  daily.  Please  fully  outline  I 
your  leasing  arrangement  as  to  cost,  I 
ty|)e  of  equipment,  etc.  Box  2941,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  16-page  printing  unit,  22%"  cut-  | 
off.  vintage  alsmt  1928;  Pony  Autoplate  I 
nn<l  heavy  duty  <lry  mat  roller.  Box  i 
2937,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  j 


MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade¬ 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age.  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon¬ 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Iberia.  La.  70560. 


I  (TONSIDERING  PRESS  ROOM  Expan- 
I  sion  in  1967.  Looking  for  two  Goss, 
double-width  press  units  with  22%" 
cutoff,  color  decks  and  reel  stands. 
Elquipment  purchase  to  include  control 
panel,  and  press  drive  with  folder  for 
6  units.  Control  panel  and  press  drive  1 
to  replace  present  equipment.  Send 
prices  and  information  to  Box  2807,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

;  CO.MPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 

PONY  AUTOPLATE,  used,  23-9/16" 
cut-off  w/vacuum  back-pump;  water- 
cooled  arch  and  pump.  Box  2(598,  Editoi 
&  Publisher. 


HEi.P  W.4NTEU 

Academic 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR— aggres¬ 
sive,  versatile,  progressive  curriculum 
builder.  Strong  practical  background, 
advance  degree  required.  Opportunity 
to  pioneer  major  program  in  Western 
four-year  college.  Resume.  Box  2828, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PART  TI.ME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op- 
IMirtunity  for  full  time  graduate  study 
in  accrerlited  department  of  Journalism 
offereil  to  exiierienced  newspaiier  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaiier  laboratory.  Program  includes 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Go<al  undergraduate 
record  ie<|uire<l.  Send  transcript  and 
resume  to  Howard  R.  Ixing,  (Chairman. 
Dep:irtment  of  Journalism,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Caibondale,  III. 
62901. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE  with 
toil-rated  advertising  program  is  look¬ 
ing  for  instructor  starting  February 
1967.  Application  should  include  adver¬ 
tising  and/or  teaching  ex|>erience:  e<lu- 
cational  background.  Master's  degree 
minimum  requirement.  Rank  will  lie 
base<l  upon  total  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  Box  291.5,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


.4dministratire 

REPLACEMENT 

for  general  manager  going  as  publisher 
to  newly-liought  associated  newspaper. 
Opening  on  Southeastern  14.600  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  growing  field,  company  pays 
all  cost  of  hospitalization  and  major 
medical  insurance  on  deiiendcnts  as  well 
as  employes,  employes  life  insurance. 
Profit-sharing.  Two  deiiartment  heads 
as  well  as  man  leaving  have  interest  in 
new  acquisition :  further  purchases  ex- 
liected.  Write  in  confidence  to  Tablot 
P.-\trick.  Pres..  Evening  Herald.  Rock 
Hill.  S.C.  ‘29730. 


Ready  to  publish  suburban  newspaper? 
With  a  strong  sales  background,  you 
can  assume  a  sales  and  publisher  role 
at  one  of  our  4  suburban  Portland 
papers.  If  you  want  responsibility  and 
opiiortunity  with  an  aggressive  news¬ 
paper  group  with  a  goo<l  salary,  per¬ 
cent  of  profit,  plus  purchase  option 
later,  send  complete  background  to : 
G.  W.  Hoyt,  Box  98,  Beaverton,  Ore¬ 
gon  97006. 

ACCOUNTANT 

Small  daily  in  Southeast  seeks  young 
newsp.niier  accountant  to  manage  office. 
Fine  chance  for  advancement  to  higher 
management.  Congenial  college  com¬ 
munity.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  293:1. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.4rlisl.s-Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
Must  be  experienced  in  layout  work, 
photo  retouching  and  line  illustrations. 
Submit  samples  and  background  in¬ 
formation  to  Personnel  Department, 
The  Detroit  News,  615  W.  Lafayette 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Michigan  48231. 


Circulation 


\  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Must  be 
'  thoroughly  experiencexl  in  organizing 
hoys  and  supervisors  for  conversion  of 
third  class  weekly,  27.000  circulation, 
to  hand  delivery.  I.«ading  publication 
in  upper  income  Northern  N.J.  sub¬ 
urbs.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  for  right  man.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  2830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  metro¬ 
politan  semi-weekly.  Home  Delivery  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  References  ami 
resume  in  first  letter.  Personnel  J.M. 
P.O.  Box  1857.  Baltimore.  Md.,  21203. 


2  HOME  DELIVERY  Sl'PERVISORS 
wnnte<i  who  have  extensive  exiierience 
with  carrier  organizations.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  on  large 
p.m.  daily  and  a.m.  Sunday,  in  Zone 
2.  (IiHsl  salary.  Car  allowance  and  in¬ 
centive  lioniis.  Al!  reolies  confidential. 
B IX  2897.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  progressive  70.000  ^ 
circulation  combination  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  Chart  Area  4.  We  need  promotion- 
minded  man  with  strong  background, 
experience  in  circulation  in  the  South¬ 
east.  knowledge  of  all  phases.  Primary 
responsibilities  in  area  of  sales,  sales 
I>roniotion.  Growth  opportunity  on  a 
growing  metropolitan  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employee  l>enefits  program.  Send 
resume.  references,  salary  require-  ' 
ments.  Box  2820,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  under- 
5,000  6-day  evening  paper  in  Area  3 
to  open  up  adjoining  counties.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  enthusiastic  go-getter. 
State  experience,  starting  salary  with 
liberal  incentive  plan.  Referc-nces.  Box 
2812,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Calif,  j 
progressive  non-metropolitan  ABC  , 
daily.  Salary  plus  department  profit- 
sharing.  Ability  and  promotion  with 
100  carriers  equals  good  income  and  | 
future.  Tell  us  about  yourself  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  2810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•  IRCl'LATION  MANAGED!  for  20,000 
p.m.  daily.  Zone  I.  Group  operation  i 
offers  future  opportunities  for  pro-  \ 
ilucer.  Nice  community,  near  metropoli-  \ 
tan  and  vacation  areas.  Must  be  an 
organizer,  promoter,  and  have  ABC  ' 
rind  “Little  Merchant"  experience. 
Complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  PROMOTION 
ASSISTANT 

We  have  a  chaHenRinjr  iK>sition 
reportinjr  ilirectly  to  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manajrer  of  a  leailim?  pub¬ 
lisher.  You  would  jiasist  in  the 
creative  development  and  production 
promotional  materials.  Requires 
collejr^  de>rree  plus  1-3  years  exr>eri- 
tnce  in  promotion  or  advertising?. 

Permanent  location  at  national  ad¬ 
ministrative  headquarters  in  Central, 

N.  J. 

Send  resume  &  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  2929,  Editor  &  Publisher  | 

•An  E<]ual  Opi«irtunity  Employer  M  T  ' 


CARRIER  BOY  SUPERVLSOR  to  work 
in  challenging  voluntary  pay  distribu¬ 
tion  program.  Semi-weeklies,  near  Chi-  | 
cago.  G<iod  salary  and  incentive.  (.XC 
:!2I)  428-2611.  i 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  27.000  ! 
evening  (except  Saturday!  and  .Sunday 
newspaiier.  Area  4.  Job  requires  a 
working,  progressive  and  alert  man  i 
with  exi>erience  on  Southern  newspa- 
l>ers.  Send  resume  to  P.O.  Box  1968,  , 
Pothan,  AlaLama.  I 

(  IRCULATION  MANAGER— Growing,  j 
six-<lay  New  England  daily.  Fine  com-  ! 
rminity  for  family.  Progressive,  mod-  I 
ern  operation.  Good  product.  Excellent  j 
compensation  and  fringes.  Out.standing  ! 
career  opportunity.  Your  replv  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2924,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 


■ASSISTANT  CM  for  medium  daily. 
Chart  Area  One.  If  you  know  your 
business,  want  to  do  a  .iob  and  advance, 
career  potential  pr.actically  unlimited. 
We  extiect  to  p.ay  for  a  gocsl  man.  Box 
2930.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  chjiin.  Must  have  exjieri- 
ence  with  “Little  Merchant  Plan."  Ton 
)iay  for  top  man.  Box  2941,  Eslitor  & 
Publisher. 

Claxsified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  EXECUTIVE  to  man-  ! 
age  and  promote  business  for  a  large  ' 
newspaper  and  shopper  complex.  Fine 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Please  set 
forth  qualifications,  salary  expected, 
availability,  in  first  communication,  i 
Confidential.  So.  Calif.  Box  2860.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  ' 

For  An  Ambjtious 

TOP  1 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

ON  ONE  of  the  nation’s  finest  news- 
paiier  advertising  staffs  where  results 
are  well  rewarded — available  because  the 
man  who  is  presently  handling  the  job 
.has  reached  retirement  age.  Excellent 
salary,  Imnus,  all  Company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  Company  paid  retirement  plan. 

THE  M.AN  we  seek  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  retailing  and  is  able  to  work 
closely  with  business  firms,  planning 
advertising  budgets  to  meet  the  sales 
opportunities  month  by  month.  He 
should  also  able  to  write  excellent  ' 
selling  copy  and  make  attractive  lay-  ' 
outs.  Every  |>ussihle  sales  aid  is  avail¬ 
able  for  doing  a  top-notch  job. 

THIS  NEWSPAPER  is  a  highly  pro¬ 
gressive  morning  and  evening  combina¬ 
tion  of  over  100,000  circulation  in  one 
of  the  major  metropolitan  markets  in 
(he  South,  with  a  tremendous  growth 
ahead.  A  lieautiful  city  in  which  you 
and  .vour  family  would  enjoy  pleasant 
living,  excellent  climate,  ideal  working  | 
conditions,  five  day  week.  I 

PLEASE  M.AIL  in  confidence  com-  ] 
plete  details  including  age,  education. 
Itersonal  information.  ex|>erience  and 
present  remuneration  to  George  Lemons. 
Advertising  Director.  Greensboro  News  i 
and  Record,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402.  j 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Immedi¬ 
ate  oiiening  on  Montana  daily  25,000  , 
circulation.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
exi>enenceil  man  who  can  supervise, 
plan  and  direct  ad  dei>artments.  Top  I 
employee  benefits.  Excellent  growth 
imtential.  Area  recreation  suiterb.  Send  I 
complete  resume,  references,  salary  re-  | 
quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Box  ' 
2825,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN.AGER  4.000  cir-  I 
culation,  5-<lay  daily.  Zone  8.  Exclusive  | 
area  not  proiterly  worke<l  for  several  , 
years.  Compensation  commensurate 
with  demonstrated  ability.  Box  2847, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA 

Experienced  advertising  personnel,  all 
departments,  needed  by  California  news¬ 
papers.  Write  Box  362,  CNP.\.  615  S. 
Flower.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN  for 
fast-growing  Gulf  Coast  daily.  E.\|)eri- 
ence  in  sales,  copy  and  layout.  Car 
necessary.  Salary,  car  allowance  | 
bonus.  Apply  in  |>erson.  call,  or  send  I 
resume  stating  age.  work  record,  sal-  ' 
!iry  expected,  to:  Mr.  E.  E.  Zieschang, 
Jr..  The  Brazosport  Facts.  P.D.  Box 
10.55.  Freeixirt.  Tex.  77541.  Ph ;  BE 
3-3511. 


ADVERTISlNt;  MANAGER 
Excellent  opi>ortunit.v  for  present  ad 
manager  or  strong  secon<l  man  to  plan, 
ilevelop  and  direct  full  sales  activity. 
1.50M  rapid-growth  suburban  weekly 
newspai>er  gnmp  "itching"  to  expand 
further  in  sco|)e.  p<issible  frequency. 
Areii  5.  Financial  re<iuirement.s — open. 
Box  2932.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  aggres¬ 
sive  25.000  daily  in  competitive  market.  I 
Salary  commensurate  with  exi>erience.  j 
Promising  lieginner  acceiitable.  Excel-  | 
lent  fringe  lienefits — pleasant  working  ; 
conditions.  Zone  2.  Give  comt)lete  re¬ 
sume.  salary,  etc.  Box  2917,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  I 

RET.ML  S.VLESMAN  for  top  volume  I 
6-day-a-week.  15,0(0  circulation  ilaily.  | 
Must  have  |K»tential  for  management 
and  gcKid  layout,  sales  an<l  service 
background.  Offset  ex|>erience  helpful.  ' 
Excellent  advancement  opisirtunities.  . 
Top  pay  |dus  Ixinus.  all  benefits.  25,000 
population  community  offers  fine  family 
living  conditions.  Send  resume  to  Gene 
Dunifon.  New.s-Missenger.  Fremont. 
Ohio  43420.  ' 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
Imme<liute  oiiening  for  advertising 
salesman  on  group  of  vveekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Knowledge  of  layout  and  copy  de¬ 
sirable,  but  foremost  person  selected 
must  be  ambitious  and  able  to  accept 
responsibility.  This  is  a  ground  floor 
opportunity  with  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Room  for  ailvancement.  Salary  -f- 
incentive.  Write:  R.  J.  Klingensmith, 
Adv.  Dir.,  Daily  Ledger-Tribune,  At¬ 
tica.  Indiana  47918. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING — .\n  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  salesman  looking  for 
advancement  will  find  attractive  com¬ 
pensation.  congenial  surroundings,  and 
opiKirtunity  to  grow  with  resiiected  4- 
paiier  publishing  firm  in  Central  Texas. 
Will  consider  qualified  man-  no  experi¬ 
ence.  Free  life  insurance,  hospitaliza- 
’ion  and  profit-sharing  plan.  Write  full 
background,  salary  ex|iecteil.  to  Wil-  I 
liam  S.  Moore.  Temple  (Tex:is)  Tele-  i 
gram. 


Editorial 

CALIF.  PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY 
wants  young  man  to  cover  news, 
sports.  Some  exiierience  preferreil.  $100 
wk.  to  start.  Send  details  to  Publisher, 
Index-Tribune,  Sonoma,  Calif.  95476. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  New  Jersey 
morning  daily  has  opening  for  aggres¬ 
sive  editorial  writer.  Opportunity  for 
young  and  upcoming  newsman  who  de-  i 
sires  wider  field  of  expression.  Duties  ' 
include  editorials,  weekly  column  and  | 
review  of  the  week’s  news.  Send  com-  j 
plete  resume  with  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  2795,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  knowledgeable 
and  enterprising,  to  produce  sparkling  I 
community  newspapers  with  the  help 
of  40  people.  Aggressiveness  and  initia¬ 
tive  required.  Shirt-sleeve  management 
indicated.  Confidential.  So.  California. 
Box  2790.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  Va.  afternoon 
daily  (15,000)  to  assist  sports  editor  in 
covering  a  variety  of  sports.  Good 
working  conditions,  near  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  lakes.  Prefer  man  from 
Areas  3  or  4.  Box  2598,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
in  Zone  1  has  an  immediate  opening  | 
for  an  experienced  editorial  writer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefits.  Box  2835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 
Area  Editor 

Two  men  needeil  to  build  up  staff  of 
hot  wire  p.m.  in  small  but  booming 
city.  Excellent  benefits  and  opportunity. 
Camera  ability  helpful.  Contact: 

Robert  F.  Morrell 
DAILY  TIFTON  (GA.)  GAZETTE 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
E'OR  TALENTED  WOMAN 

An  editing  and  growth  opportunity  for 
the  woman  who  l)elieves  a  women's  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  as  lively  and  well  e<lite«l 
as  the  rest  of  the  newspaper. 

We  need  an  assistant  women’s  editor 
who  is  proficient  in  copy  editing,  story 
ideas  and  product  improvement  to  work 
with  our  women’s  editor  and  staff  of  5 
writers. 

Grow  with  one  of  the  country’s  largest  I 
and  most  |)rogressive  suburban  news-  i 
paiier  chains  in  Chart  Area  5.  ' 

Box  2854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  Indiana 
daily  in  ideal-size  city.  Run  news  desk,  I 
lay  out  pages,  approve  headlines,  copy,  | 
and  assist  managing  etiitor.  Good  salary 
for  a  good  man. 

ALSO  NEED  SPORTS  WRITER  to  do 
layout,  write  heads,  cover  live  foot-  i 
bull,  track,  basketball  and  racing.  I 
Permanent  s|K>ts  on  old  estahlishe<l  I 
quality  daily.  Box  2852,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher.  | 


Editorial 

GOING  PLACES 
DOING  THINGS 

I  If  you  suspect,  as  we  do,  that  most 
'  newspaper  feature  writing  is  really 
I  rather  dull,  that  most  news  pictures  are 
I  two-dimensional  cliches,  that  ton  many 
I  small-city  dailies  would  rather  be  s^e 
than  strong,  may  we  suggest  you  give 
the  Kingsiiort  Times-News  a  try.  We 
aren't  the  biggest  newspaper  in  the 
world.  We  aren't  even  the  best.  Bui 
we’re  getting  bigger  all  the  time  (about 
a  thousand  a  year)  and  we  win  more 
prizes  than  any  other  daily  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  We  do  it  by  developing  and 
giving  free  rein  to  some  of  the  bright¬ 
est  young  talent  in  the  field — until  the 
metros  snap  them  up.  If  you  have 
talent,  and  maybe  a  couple  of  years 
experience,  you  might  qualify  for; 

SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER— to 
help  reshape  the  whole  sports  pack¬ 
age. 

NIGHT  DESKMAN-REPORTER  — 
writing,  editing,  layout — and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I'EATURE  WRITER-REPORTER— 
young  and  hungry,  with  a  flair  for 
words. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  to  produce 
magazine-quality  offbeat  photo-lay¬ 
outs  every  week. 

Send  facts  and  samples  to  Managing 
Editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times-News. 


$8,000 

Imaginative  editor  for  midwest  daily. 
No  taboos.  Local  emphasis.  Box  2811, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Capable  take- 
charge  man  with  desk  experience  in 
makeover  editions  needed  to  fill  vacancy 
on  fast-expanding,  2-edition,  me<lium 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Send  resume, 
i  salary  expected.  Bo.x  2843,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Tabloid  weekly  trarle  newspaper  has 
opening  for  man  who  can  recognize  a 
,  good  story  and  write  one  too.  Knonl- 
'  edge  of  agriculture  helpful  but  not 
j  essential.  Starting  salary  in  $7500  to 
1  $8500  range.  Write  fully.  Editor,  The 
I  I'oultryman,  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Vine- 
land.  N.J.  08360. 


REPORTER — If  you  are  grounded  in 
.  the  fundamentals,  formal  or  informal, 
and  seek  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
solid  all-round  foundation  for  jour- 
'  nnlism  career,  we  need  each  other.  The 
Weekly  Call.  Dunellen,  N.J.,  08812. 


REPORTER  with  one  or  two  years  of 
exi>erience,  or  recent  J-grad,  to  take 
over  police  lient,  work  with  staff  of 
20  young  men  and  women  on  growing 
24,000.  6-day  PM  daily  in  attractive 
university  community.  Write  Roliert  V. 
Pratt,  Managing  Eilitor,  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress.  Charlottesville,  Va.  22902. 


REPORTER — Seeking  i)erson  with  some 
experience  as  general  assignment  re- 
(lorter.  Opportunity  for  young,  hard- 
I  working  and  resourceful  individual  to 
join  a  top  news  staff  of  progressive 
New  England  daily  ...  a  lively  and 
outstanding  area  for  industrial,  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  opiwrtunities. 
Mnilern  offices  and  exceptionally  fine 
employee  benefits.  Give  full  background, 
references  and  salary  desired.  Box  2844, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


STIFLED  IN  YOUR 
PRESENT  POSITION? 
Fast-growing,  award-winning  daily  haf 
oiienings  tor; 

A  versatile  reitorter-photographer-desk 
man 

— and — 

A  reporter-photographer  for  a  new 
news  bureau  in  an  adjoining  county. 
Excellent  growth  opiiortunity. 

Send  complete  resume  with  samples  of 
.vour  work  to  Personnel  Director,  The 
Morning  Herald,  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


TELL  US  I 

A  28,00(J  circulation  new^aper,  known  j 
both  for  its  pursuit  of  editorial  excel-  I 
lence  and  its  top  drawer  salaries,  seeks 
the  services  of  a  reporter.  Tell  us  about 
yourself-  Perhaps  your  interests  and  ' 
ours  coincide.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  2824, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  THREE  REPORTERS  for 
openings  on  Arkansas's  most  alert  daily 
newspaper.  We  nee<l  one  for  state 
capital.  political  and  investifrative 
work:  ene  for  a  bureau  assignment: 
and  one  for  general  assignment.  Write 
ipving  full  details,  references  and 
salary  retiuirements  to:  .Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  Pine  Bluff. 
Arkansas  71601. 


VOUNG  DESKMEN  for  city  desk  and  ; 
copy  desk  of  lively,  demanding  capital  ; 
city  P.M.  We’re  willing  to  train  ' 
competent  reporter  who  would  like  to  ■ 
try  desk  work,  including  layout  and 
makeup.  The  key  words  are  imagina-  | 
tion,  drive  and  precision.  Send  complete  ! 
resume  to:  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Eklitor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 


all-around  newsman  WANTED  , 

with  reporting  or  editorial  experience  1 
for  responsible  position  on  weekly  , 

new8pa[>er.  Zone  1.  Unusual  oppor-  ' 

tunity.  Box  2902.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

~  All  This 

and 

Top  Pay,  Too? 

•Interestecl  in  living  in  California's  | 
finest  area — the  Santa  Clara  Valley? 
•Close  to  mountains  and  ocean  ? 

•Work  in  a  spanking  new  plant? 

•Be  home  from  work  in  minutes? 

•Get  top  pay  plus  paid  health  plan  anti 
insurance? 

•Work  for  award-winning  papers? 

If  you're  a  throughly-trained,  quality¬ 
conscious  newspaperman,  these  jobs 
need  people: 

4  copyreaders  who  know  how  to 
wield  a  pencil  &  add  sparkle  in 
story  and  head. 

A  photographer  with  potential  to 
run  a  staff  efficiently,  get  quality 
pix  that  tell  story — and  take  them 
himself — and  be  administrator. 

A  librarian  able  to  organize  and 
head  library  to  provide  quick  help 
with  background  &  pix. 

Send  complete  personal,  educational  and 
work  background  today  to  Box  2877, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA 

Editors  -  Reporters  -  Photographers 
Openings  in  all  news  position  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers.  Write  Box  363, 
CNPA,  615  S.  Flower,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90017. 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  have  lost  our  city  editor  to  the 
louisville  (Ky.)  people.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  promoted  other  eligible  people 
and  have  no  insiders  to  promote. 

The  Champaign-Urbana  Courier  is  an 
afternoon  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
31.000  in  a  competitive  newspaper  town 
loca^  in  the  home  town  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  with  many  cultural 
and  recreational  opportunities  available. 
We  would  like  two  to  five  years’  of 
applicable  experience.  Salary  depends 
on  your  background.  Send  complete 
resumd  and  salary  information  to  H.  E. 
Hay,  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789, 
Owatur.  Ill.,  or  phono  422-8531. 


HELP  Vi  .\NTEU 
Editorial 


E.XPE'RIENCHU)  REPORTER  who  can  , 
cover  anything — and  do  it  well — for 
Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2884,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
hsher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  county- 
seat  news  bureau.  Requires  strong  po¬ 
litical  and  feature  writer ;  also  all 
'round  rei>orting  ability.  Will  consider 
retired  newsman.  Box  2870,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
assistant  s|iorts  editor  and  general 
news  reporter.  Six-day  publication  in 
north  central  Ohio  town  of  12,00U. 
Write  Box  2866,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
stating  age  and  experience. 


HAVE  YOU  ENOUGH  ZIP  to  be  news 
editor  of  a  10,000  ABC  weekly  in 
Florid.a?  Write  Corner  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  Box  1219,  Orlando,  Fla.  32802. 

IT'.S  WARM  ALL  WINTER  in  Texas' 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  20-milcs  from  Gulf, 
two  minutes  from  Mexico.  Six-day  daily 
neetls  general  assignment  reporter,  pre¬ 
fer  young  man  or  woman ;  also  a 
Iihotograjiher  to  handle  one-man  de¬ 
partment.  Any  Texans  on  weeklies  or 
small  dailies  looking  for  step  up? 
Write  or  call  A.  W.  Carstens,  Herald, 
Brownsville,  Texas,  78520. 

NEED  SPORTS  WRITER  for  4-man 
staff.  Send  background  with  aiiplica- 
tion.  Contact  Siiorts  Dept.,  Free  Press, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902. 

OUR  SPORTS  EDITOR  has  been  hi- 
jacketl.  Need  qualifietl  iierson  to  do 
layout,  write  heads,  cover  live  sports 
of  two  colleges  an<l  semi-pro  teams. 
Complete  responsibility  for  department 
and  staff. 

also  iwril 

GOVEntNMENTAL  AFFAIRS  Re¬ 
porter  with  ability  to  grow  into  suiier- 
visory  position.  Imagination  and  in¬ 
terest  are  key  requirements.  Send  com- 
Iilete  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  to  Ray  Martin,  BMitor,  Daily 
Chronicle.  Willimantic,  Conn.  06226. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  for 
five-day  morning  paper  recently  con¬ 
verted  to  offset.  Neetl  experiencetl. 
imaginative  photog  with  ability  to 
handle  some  general  news  and  sports. 
Gootl  salary,  fringes.  Excellent  goose 
hunting,  fine  golf  course.  Junior  col¬ 
lege.  progressive  city.  Daily  Journal, 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  .58301. 


Post-Graduate 
Training  Program 
for 

REPORTERS 

Would  you  like  to  move  up  to  a 
larger  daily  with  the  opportunity 
for  promotion  ? 

Would  you  want  the  challenge  of 
restionsibility  and  opportunity  with 
salary  up  to  $140  per  week  as  a 
reporter  while  you’re  learning? 
Would  you  enjoy  a  college  com¬ 
munity  with  opportunities  of  the 
big  city?  Do  you  like  the  midwest? 
Don’t  worry  if  you  are  inexperi¬ 
enced.  Wo  have  an  excellent  post¬ 
graduate  training  program.  Our  re¬ 
porters,  who  have  graduated  from 
“our  training"  in  the  past  year 
are  with  the  Milwaukee,  Cleveland. 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  others. 

If  bright  lights  and  big  papers 
don’t  attract  you  to  join  the  news¬ 
paper  farm  system,  we  can  give 
you  some  good  opportunities.  News¬ 
papers  located  in  Area  5.  Send 
complete  resum6  and  salary  infor¬ 
mation  to  Box  2905,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORS 

—Are  you  an  experienced  copy  editor? 
—Are  you  young  and  energetic? 

—Do  you  want  to  move  ahead? 

If  you  satisfy  all  these  requirements, 
twre's  a  spot  open  for  you  on  the  copy 
wk  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  liveliest 
pewspapers  in  the  U.S.  We’re  offering 
"rtter  than  $200  a  week.  Applications 
Jtrietly  confidential.  Zone  5.  ^x  2898, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

General  assignment,  needed  immediately 
by  100,000  p.m.  daily  in  eastern  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Heavily  competitive  sit¬ 
uation,  calls  for  sharp  writers.  Good 
pay.  high  standards.  Prefer  some  ex¬ 
perience,  but  talented  J-grads  o.k. 
Chance  to  go  far  in  large,  growing 
newspaper  organization.  If  you’re  good, 
we’ll  put  you  right  to  work.  Box  2866, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HEl-F  Vi  ANTED 
Editorial 

PRIZE-WINNING  MAGAZINE  (sub¬ 
ject  area:  diamonds,  gold,  precious 
stones,  time  and  its  measurement,  mer¬ 
chandising)  seeks  to  invest  in  talented 
writer.  Publisher's  theory — already  cor- 
robatetl — is  that  business  magazine 
writing  should  equal  highest  consumer 
magazine  standards.  Unusual  career 
opportunity  for  man  regardless  of  ex¬ 
perience  area  whose  writing  unites 
logic  and  verve.  Send  resume  and  tear 
sheets  of  recent  work.  Jewelers'  Circu¬ 
lar  Keystone,  Chestnut  &  56th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139. 

REPORTERS  for  growing  morning 
newspapers  on  Jersey  shore.  One  to 
two  years'  experience.  Send  resume 
including  salary,  to:  Managing  Ed., 
Ocean  County  Daily  Observer,  530 
Brick  Blvd.,  Brick  Township,  N.J. 
0872;!. 

REPORTER :  Courthouse,  City  Council, 
features  and  general  assignment.  Photo 
exiierience  desirable  but  not  required. 
Prefer  midwesterner.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  on  six-day  afternoon  pa- 
(ler,  now  IU,5U0  circulation.  Send  full 
particulars  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  R.  S.  Marvin,  Editor,  Beatrice 
Daily  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  68310. 

SELF-STARTER  to  lie  1-nian  bureau 
in  major  city  in  our  area.  Nee<l  some¬ 
one  who  can  handle  anything— county 
board,  city  council,  general  news, 
sports.  Gootl  opiKirtunity  for  a  digger 
who  likes  to  be  his  own  boss.  Write  or 
call  collect:  Robert  E.  Rhoades.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Janesville  (Wise.)  Daily 
Gazette. 


SPORTS  WRITERS  —  Here  is  your 
chance  to  locate  on  Florida’s  fabulous 
West  Coast.  The  Herald-Tribune,  in 
Sarasota,  has  openings  for  two  sports 
writers.  Write  full  details  to:  Roy  J. 
Cook.  Executive  Etlitor,  P.O.  Box  1719. 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33578. 


$200  A  WEEK 

One  of  the  country’s  finest  metropolitan 
newspapers  has  a  copy  desk  opening 
for  an  outstanding  young  editor.  The 
(lerson  we  seek  should  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  command  $200  a  week  as  a 
starting  salary.  Vast  potential  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  All  applications  will  be 
held  in  confidence.  Great  Lakes  area. 
Box  2880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— NO.  2  MAN  in  6-man  edi¬ 
torial  department,  afternoon  daily  in 
sunny  Southwest.  Good  climate,  good 
schools,  fine  community  newspaper, 
7,000  circulation.  Must  know  editing, 
head  writing  and  make-up.  $130.00  per 
week  at  start.  Box  2892,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WHAT  WE  WANT  IS  TALENT. 
Needed:  general  assignment  reporter 
for  free-wheeling  small  liberal  daily. 
Some  sports  knowledge  preferred.  Auto 
driving  and  writing  ability  essential. 
Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio,  45822. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  —  Western 
lanil-grant  university  neetls  young, 
energetic  newsman  to  prepare  news  re¬ 
leases  and  features  about  farming  and 
ranching.  Master’s  degree  preferred. 
Salary  range  $8S90-$9800.  Write  Box 
2948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  needed  for 
straight  news  coverage  on  a  metlium- 
sized  Area  .">  daily.  College  degree  or 
some  exi>erience  in  news  work  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Opimrtunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  2920,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BREATHES  THERE  A  MAN  with  soul 
so  dea<I,  who  never  to  himself  hath 
said.  "I’d  like  a  challenge  where  I  can 
use  my  head”?  If  so,  we  can  use  you 
as  managing  editor — if  you  can  do  in- 
depth  reporting,  use  a  camera,  co¬ 
ordinate  news  coverage,  plan  interest¬ 
ing  makeup  on  prize-winning  suburban 
weekl.v.  Send  resume,  references,  salary 
expected  in  fir.st  letter.  The  SUN,  Nap¬ 
erville.  Illinois  60540.  Harold  White. 
Publisher. 


CALIF.  PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY 
wants  young  lady  to  handle  social  and 
club  news  and  pinch-hit  with  office 
work.  Gootl  salary.  Delightful  commun¬ 
ity,  one  hour’s  drive  north  of  San 
Francisco.  .Send  details  to  Publisher, 
Index-Tribune.  Sonoma,  Calif.  95476. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


Speechwriter 

We  seek  a  young  newspaperman — 
preferably  in  his  late  twenties — 
who  can  write  clear,  readable  Eng¬ 
lish  with  speed  and  accuracy  as 
the  assistant  to  a  speechwriter 
for  a  nationally-known  figure.  He 
need  not  have  speechwriting  ex¬ 
perience,  but  should  possess  the 
professional  ability  to  rewrite 
drafts — his  own  and  others — accord¬ 
ing  to  instructions.  The  right  man 
can  double  his  newspaper  salary 
within  a  few  years.  Researcher  and 
secretary  already  hired.  The  posi¬ 
tion  is  open  now  in  Manhattan. 
Send  resume,  samples,  salary  re' 
quirements  to 


■  Box  2900, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR— Excel¬ 
lent  position  for  young  man  on  the  way 
up  with  some  desk  experience,  good 
news  sense,  fast  etiiting,  eye  for  clean 
strung  layout.  Fine  living  conditions  in 
growing  university  community.  Write 
background,  exiierience.  references, 
soonest  availability,  to:  The  Publisher, 
The  Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


COPY  EDITOR  Fully  exiieriencetl  man 
fur  universal  desk  of  combination  daily 
—East  Coast.  Immerliate  and  excellent 
opiiortunity  to  locate  in  rapidly-expand¬ 
ing  market  area.  Good  salary,  top  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  35-hour  week.  Reply  in 
confidence  stating  age,  work  experience, 
marital  status,  salary  desiretl  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  man.aging,  for  growing  North 
Jersey  daily  40-minutes  from  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Must  be  a  pro  at  all  newsroom 
operations.  B.ack-breaking  but  enjoy¬ 
able  job  if  you're  a  buff.  Send  letter, 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Experienced  in  all  phases  of 
putting  a  newspaper  together  for  large 
weekly  (25,000  circ.)  in  North  Jersey. 
Excellent  opportunity — good  starting 
salary  for  right  man.  Box  '2942.  Etiitor 
&  Publisher. 


EIDITOR  for  new  SkiWeek  Magazine 
Golf  Digest.  Inc.,  is  looking  for  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  its  new  magazine. 
SkiVVeek.  Have  editorial  and/or  partici¬ 
pant  knowledge  of  skiing  essential.  Of¬ 
fices  in  Norwalk.  Conn.  Outstanding 
opportunity.  All  benefits.  Sen<l  letter  or 
resume  to  Jack  Earnett.  Editorial  Dir.. 
88  Scribner  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


EDITOR-WRITER  of  college  publica¬ 
tions  neexled  to  take  over  well-estab¬ 
lished.  high-quality  publications  pro¬ 
gram.  Minimum  3  years’  experience 
necessary.  Send  sample  publications, 
stories,  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  immediately  to  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Public  Information  Office.  La¬ 
fayette  College.  Elaston,  Pa.  18042. 


EXPERIENCED  ALI^AROUND  DESK 
man  or  woman  wanted  by  afternoon 
paiier  in  upstate  N.Y.  Write  heads, 
handle  layout,  some  eclitorial  writing. 
Attractive  city,  goo<l  schools,  golf, 
boating,  fishing,  skiing.  Good  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  2911, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher,  giving  education, 
experience,  references. 


GET  AWAY  FROM  COLD 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS  neederl 
for  growing  Florida  newspapers.  Writ¬ 
ing  talent  appreciated  and  you’ll  have 
chances  to  advance.  Bo.x  2925,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  is 
looking  for  foo<l  editor  who  can  also 
do  copy  desk  work  and  women’s  page 
layouts.  Top  pay.  Box  2940.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Want  "take 
charge”  man,  interested  in  small  daily 
community,  direct  staff,  develop  e<litor- 
ial  page,  use  pictures  Kberally.  Offset. 
Northern  Calif.  Box  2909,  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WA-NTEl) 
Editorial 
HAVE  A  CHAIK 

We'll  like  ti>  finil  a  pair  of  trooil.  e\- 
l>eiieiK'«l  cleskmen.  We  offer  alKive- 
averane  opportunity,  money  anil  liene- 
tits  for  alMive-averatfe  caniliilates.  If 
e.\perienceil  men  aren't  available,  we'll 
turn  to  those  who'll  like  to  enter  a 
(foiKl  trainintt  proffram  on  a  major 
metri>|>olitan  ilesk.  Zone  2  p.m.  Box 
2S*2''.  hklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

REPORTER 

Tlie  Modesto  Bee  has  an 
immediate  oitening  for  an 
experienced  local  govern¬ 
ment  reporter.  Permanent 
po.sition.  Excellent  employe 
benefits.  .Apply  in  per.son  or 
send  detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2  I  st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95804 

.NEW  YORK  CITY: 

Versatile  etlitor  to  direct  re- 

\vritin^r  general  interest  articles  for 
publisher  of  national  service  niajtaiines. 
Six  to  eijfht  years’  magazine  editorial 
ex|»erience  preferretl.  but  newspaper- 
orientetl  individual  able  to  make  transi¬ 
tion  not  ru!e<l  out.  Salary: 
fl.'l.ooo.  Box  Editor  &  I*ub!isher. 

UEADY  FOR  A  MOVE 
to  an  award-w’inninjr  on?anization  ?  We 
need  two  exi>erienceii  reporters  and  one 
imaginative  desk  man  for  The  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald  combined 
circulation  TO.OdO.  Goo<l  salary  and 
advancement  |>ossibilities.  Send  full 
resume  to  Southeastern  Newspapers 
(\»rp..  News  Bldg..  Augusta.  (Ja.  3090^. 

REPORTER  Aggressive,  award-win¬ 
ning  e<litorial  department  has  an  oi>en- 
ing.  If  you  want  a  challenge  and  want 
to  be  a  top  reiH>rter.  here  is  your 
chance.  E\|>erienoe:  fine,  if  you  have 
some:  but  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
train  a  man  with  superior  |)otential. 
Interested?  Write:  Upton  Bartlett. 
Morning  SUir  &  Register-Republic, 
Rockford.  Illinois  61105. 


REPORTEFt.  experience  desirable,  not 
necessary.  Top  working  conditions.  Ap¬ 
ply  to:  Managing  E<1..  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette.  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.  1  l’»03. 

REPORTER  AND  COPY  DESK  MAN 
for  aggressive,  growing  daily  >n  N.  Y. 
metn»politan  area.  Box  2912,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  PF.AHEPv  n'.OuO  a.m.. 
.37^2  hr.  wt-ek.  Top  fringe  l)enefits  in 
imhistry.  ?lT"i  p?r  week.  (b>o<l  future. 
Box  2914.  K«rtor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
Arizcma  <lailv.  Must  lie  will'ng  to  i^er- 
form  the  leg  work  t<»  put  out  a  local 
page.  Pho»ograiihy  helpful.  Contact : 
Managing  Kd..  Pre.scott  Evening  Cour¬ 
ier.  Box  .312.  Prescott.  Ariz.  86301. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  who  also 
may  write  a  head  or  snap  a  iK)laroid. 
Right  spot  for  right  man  who  enjoys 
pleasant  living  in  growing  community 
and  lieauliful  area  next  dtior  to  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  W’ashington.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  on  small, 
high  qualitv  Mon.-Fri.  a.m.  daily.  Con¬ 
tact  St;ir-l?xT>onent.  Cul|>eper.  Virginia 
22701.  Age  no  barrier. 

WE  NEED  RKSPONSIBI^E  general  as¬ 
signment  rei>»)rter.  capable  of  covering 
municipal  government  affairs.  Salary 
ojien.  20.(00  Ohio  daily.  Box  291s.  E<1- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  ANTED 

Editarud 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
Challenging  opi>ortunity  fur  a  i>erson 
with  1  or  more  years’  ex|»erience.  as 
general  assignment  or  county  court 
House  reiKirter,  to  jtiin  the  statf  of  an 
expanding  morning  daily.  Five-day 
week  and  g<MMl  employe  benehts  pro¬ 
gram.  Moving  exi>ense  allowance.  Semi 
complete  resume  in  c<mhdence  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept..  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 

WANTED :  ReiMUier-pholographer  for 
large  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
enced  or  (piatifie<l  lieginner.  Semi  full 
lyi»ewntten  resume  and  references  to 
The  News-('hroriicle.  P.  O.  Box  16(», 
>h4pl>ensourg.  ra.  172.‘»7. 

WIRE  EDITOR  to  help  improve  c|ual.ty 
of  smalt  (Connecticut  daily’s  national 
and  world  report.  (kkkI  pay,  congenial 
slalf.  Box  29.34.  K<litor  &  I*ublisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  for  stalf  of  leading 
poultry  magazine.  Training  or  e\iK*r.- 
ence  in  journalism  and  knowleilge  of 
|N)u)try  business  desirable.  Send  br.e. 
outline  of  <|Ualitications  to  Harold 
Florea,  Editorial  Director,  Walt  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Mount  Morris,  lilino.s 
610.54. 

WRITERS  —  Like  to  write  features 
alxiut  re;il  iieople  and  real  events 
local,  national  and  even  international  7 
The  country’s  largest  publisher  for 
Catholic  youth  nee<ls  Uilente<l  man  or 
woman  to  join  full-time  stalf  of  two 
national  pacesetting  perio«licals  for 
young  people  ages  10-15.  Don’t  let  the 
thought  of  writing  for  children  sinmiK 
y«»u.  This  field  requires  no  im»re.  or 
less,  than  g(MHl  writing.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write:  (;E’().  A.  PFLArM.  Pub. 
lisher.  Inc..  .3S  West  Fifth  Street,  Day- 
ton.  Ohio  45402.  i 

(Pperators^Machhiists 

FLOOR  MES  AND  ITS  OPERATORS 
neetled.  night  shift,  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 
Good  w'ages  and  working  conditions.  i 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  years’  ex-  | 
perience  required.  Call  or  write:  Per-  i 
sonnel  Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
Peoria.  Illinois  ^1601.  Ph:  (AC  3091 
688-2411,  Ext.  379. 

FLOORMEN.  OPERATORS  combina¬ 
tion.  University  town.  37*5  hour  week:  1 
2  weeks’  vacation,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance.  Scale;  $137.25  day: 
$148.50  nights.  Box  2822,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPESETTER  for  ad 
machines:  or  might  consider  good,  ac¬ 
curate  straight-matter  operator  willing 
to  learn.  Gulf  Coast  city  of  70.000,  a 
goofl  place  to  raise  family.  Hunting 
and  fishing  aplenty.  124.75,  37*5  hours. 
Contact  Foreman.  The  News,  Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  77640. 

OPERATOR  for  commercial  shop.  One 
machine  with  Quadder.  Permanent  to 
right  man.  Good  pay,  with  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  holidays.  Air-conditioned.  Free 
hospital  plan.  Non-Union.  W.  H.  HO- 
HENADEL  PRINTING  CO..  INC., 
P.O.  Box  .37.5.  Rochelle.  III.  6H6S. 

TYPESETTING  MACHINIST— Step  up 
to  14-machine,  modern  hot-metal  plant 
in  city  of  70,000  on  Gulf  C(»ast.  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  aplenty  and  good  place  to 
raise  family.  Pay  aliove  scale  for  right 
man.  Some  evening  work.  Contact 
Foreman.  The  News,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas.  77640. 


WOMEN’.S  EDITOR — Expanding  North 
.Jersey  daily,  40  minutee  from  Manhat¬ 
tan.  w’ants  experienced,  imaginative. 
aH’round  w’riter-e<lltor  type  capable  of 
T»re?)aring  inspiring  pages.  Letterpress. 
Hard  work  but  fun.  Send  letter,  re¬ 
sume.  salary'  requirements  to  Box  2910. 
E<litor  &  I’ublisher. 


Phntocraphy 

PRESTIGE  SUBUntBAN  NEWSPAPER 
chain  in  exciting  competitive  area 
northw'est  of  Chicago  needs  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  experlence<l  w’ith  Sornm 
cameras.  Current  opening  resulting 
from  Selective  Service,  Newspapers 
place  emphasis  on  photojournalism, 
have  new  engraving  plant.  Job  stresses 
individual  initiative,  creativity  as  part 
of  award-winning  4-man  photo  staff. 
Papers  preparing  for  new  expansion. 
Attractive  salary  schedule  based  on 
education,  experience.  Progressive  pol¬ 
icies.  many  company  l>enefits.  modern 
photo  lab.  Send  resume,  sample  prints 
to  Larry  H.  Cameron.  Chief  Pho¬ 
tographer,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
Arlingrton  Heights,  Illinois  606O6. 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Photograplty 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  rapidly-growing 
community  college  in  East  Central 
Florida.  Must  l»e  creative  and  com- 
|)etent  in  darkr(H)m.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  and  samples  to  Box 
2895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Hointi 

PRESSMEN  for  minlern  Hoe  i)ressro«»in. 
M,  E.  S.  ()p|K)rtunity  for  overtime. 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  conipany-pa  d 
pension  plus  set'ond  negotiateii  pension, 
life  insurance,  other  Itenefits.  \\  rite 
JOHN  KOTFN 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
Baltimoi'e.  Md.  212U3 

PRESSMAN-STEREO  COMBINATION 
experienced,  to  work  6  months  at  El 
Mundo  newspaper.  San  Juan.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Box  1072,  Sun  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico. 

PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37V4  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times  New's,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
37662. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  Goss  32- 
page  deck  press,  color  hump.  Scale: 
$190.65,  Night  work — 38%  hours.  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501. 

WANTED:  (Combination  pressman  and 
stereotyper  capable  of  running  Goss 
tube  press.  37 Lj  hours.  Gexai  fringes. 
(Coshocton  Tribune,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Phone:  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 

Carter 

JOURNEYMAN  for  press-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2485,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Journeyman  printer,  union,  exi>eri- 
enced  in  composing  room  management, 
knowledgeable  in  TTS,  ad  photo  com¬ 
position  and  paste  up  processes.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opr>ortunity  for  the  younger 
man  with  the  experience  and  confidence 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  effi¬ 
cient  production  |)erformance  and  the 
introduction  of  more  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  methods  on  smaller  Ohio  daily. 
Learn  more  about  us  and  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  Address 
full  background  an<l  references  to  Ilox 
2730,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HKLP  V(  AXTKl) 

Production 

WANTED— PRODUCTION  MANAGE® 
for  medium-sized  daily,  presently  letter- 
press,  which  will  convert  to  operation 
with  new  offset  press  and  equ.pment 
shortly. 

We  want  him  to  join  our  orKan;7.\tion 
now  so  he  can  participate  in  conversion 
decisions  and  be  assured  of  a  f-acility 
with  which  he  can  produce  an  ou' stand¬ 
ing  offset  product. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  Someone 
to  join  and  to  grow  with  an  aggressive 
organization. 

Reply  Box  2774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PKODUCTIOI^  MANAGER  for  aut^ 
mated  offset  plant,  including  computer 
tyi)esetting,  rotary  Web  presses.  Zone 
1.  Ejxceptional  opportunity  for  produc¬ 
tion  assistant  who  wants  responsible 
job  with  progressive  organization.  Box 
2906.  Editor  &  i'ublisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  to  f«come  plant 
superintendent  within  a  year.  Family 
man  in  40's  preferreii.  Small  backshop 
now,  but  growing  rapidly.  Three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  (including  one  ABC  I, 
plus  numerous  others  being  printed  on 
new  .f-unit  Goss  Community.  Must  lie 
exiverienced  in  letterpress,  but  job  is 
lieing  phased  out  as  offset  production 
takes  over. 

Excellent  salary,  vacation,  insurance 
Iirogram.  Lush  suburban  community  in 
Chart  Area  '2  .  .  .  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  public  school  systems,  or  fine  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  Many  nearby  famous 
colleges  and  universities,  cultural  op- 
Iiortunities. 

Write  Box  2S46.  Eilltor  &  Publisher, 
giving  details  and  references.  This  is  a 
career  opiiortunity. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  to 
newsjiaiiers.  Experience  in  all  phases 
of  production  desired.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  comiKMiing  room.  Extensive  travel 
requircsl.  Unlimited  opimrtunity.  Write 
or  call:  Howanl  laxmey.  Western 
Newspaiier  Industrial  Relations  Bureau. 
X21  Market  St.,  Room  237  (AC  415^ 
9S',>.4773.  San  F'rancisco,  California. 

Public  Relations 

Ready  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  anil 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

.  ,  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
(Journalism  degree  hope¬ 
fully)  who  has  (iemonstrat- 
ed  professionally  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  think  clearly  and 
write  concisely  under  pres¬ 
sure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  2868 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 


LARGE  (’OMBANY  IN  UPSTATE  NY 
has  oi>enin>r  for  younjr  writer/e<litor. 
preferably  with  journalism  background 
and  2-3  years  exi^erience.  InterestiniT 
assijrnment  with  excellent  opiwrtunity 
for  julvancement  into  coriK)rnt€  public 
relations  work.  Startinjf  salary  is  SS- 
$9,606.  dei»en<tin(r  on  tiualifications. 
.Send  rt>m|>Iete  resume  to  Irvinj?  Smith 
Kojran,  850  ThinI  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Salesmen 

DIVERSIFIED  aKrioultural  monthly  cx- 
pnndintr  coverajce.  Nee<l  resiKmsible  ad¬ 
vert  isinp  salesmen  to  head  key  terri¬ 
tories.  Preferably  oriented  to  irrijjation 
farminjr.  Air-mail  ex|>erlenre.  refer¬ 
ence?.  IRRIGATION  AGE.  1305  West 
Eitrhth.  Amarillo,  Texas  79101.  _ 

sic!  TERRITORY  SALESMAN  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  newspaper  presses,  ster^ 
tyi>e  machinery  and  asstx'iateil  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuirementR  to  Box  2931,  Eflitor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1966 


TYPE-SETTING  FOREMAN  —  Trade 
shop  and  b<x)k  publishing?.  Exiierienced 
in  estimating,  pricing  and  prmluction. 
Photons  200  and  71.3.  Non-union.  We 
want  a  man  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Send  resume  of  experience, 
background,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Excellent  opportunity.  Pho- 
to-Comp,  Inc.,  1721  E.  McDowell  Rd.. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85006.  Ph ;  (AC  602) 
254-3363. 

JOB  PRINTING  OPPORTUNITY 
Man  wante<l  thoroughly  ex!)erienoe«l  in 
letterpress  and  ofTset.  as  manager-op¬ 
erator  of  job  printing  department. 
Guaranteefl  salary  -i-  commission.  Job 
f»l>en  Dec.  1.  Excellent  o|>ening  for 
high-grade  man  in  a  growth  area.  For 
particulars  and  interview,  write  or 
’phone:  E<]itor.  Medina  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister.  Me<lina,  N.Y.  14103. 
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Situstions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Ailministratire 

KlNANt'IAL  EXECUTIVE  well  versed 
in  all  l>li;ises  of  newsi>ai>er  and  publish- 
inK  seeks  challenKintt  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  progressive  daily  or  chain. 
Family  man.  atte  45.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate.  Kesume  upon  request.  Box  2876. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNC  newspaperman— Versatile 
— Advertisinc,  Circulation,  Promotion. 
Bookkeeping.  Familiar  with  problems  of 
administration  and  coordination.  Ak- 
gressive.  but  cost  wise.  Seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  publisher  lookini;  to  the 
future.  Contact:  Robert  D.  Stemler, 
Madison.  Indiana  47250. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER’S  JOB  in 
Zone  6  or  k.  Know  Hume  Delivery  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Motor  Routes 
and  Transportation;  also  ABC.  F'amily 
man.  late  30’s.  with  9  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  employed  as  on  small 

daily.  Write  Box  2873,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  heavy 
"Home  Delivery-Little  Merchant."  adult 
dealer,  motor  route,  field  and  telephone 
promotion.  StronK  newsstand,  distribu¬ 
tion,  wholesale,  ABC  experience.  Family 
man  mid  30's.  with  16  years'  experi¬ 
ence  (6  years'  on  Inrire  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper).  Confidential  resumd  on 
truest.  Write  Box  2783,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

EDITOR-WRITER,  just  returned  from 
exteniled  travel-work  tour  of  Europe — 
5  years'  experience  with  major  pub- 
lishintr  firms  in  New  York — seeks  chal- 
lenRinft.  permanent  position.  Knowledge 
of  photography.  Languages:  French 
and  some  German.  Will  relocate.  Box 
2857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

ANYWHERE:  Reporter  who  has  j 
reached  the  toi>  on  a  goo<l  meilium-size  ' 
daily  seeks  interesting  magazine,  news- 
paiier  or  other  editorial  |>ost.  U.  S.  or 
abroad.  Write  Box  2936,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MIDDLE  EAST  EDITOR,  experienced, 
seeks  part/full-time  correspondentship 
for  newspapers,  mail-order  services.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Write  Box  2826,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER,  long  on  his  spe¬ 
cialty  ;  also  able  at  writing  farming, 
history.  West,  weapons.  Will  locate 
Zones  3  through  8.  plus  Pennsylvania. 
Box  2831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION-MINDED  CM  in  30's. 
cost-conscious,  circulation  builder,  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate  in  Midwest.  Box  2803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
desires  to  locate  with  20,000  to  40,000 
circulation  newspa|>er,  or  larger  as  as¬ 
sistant.  F'amiliar  all  phases.  Box  2881, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CAN  INCREASE  your  single  copy 
sales.  Six  years'  ex|>eriencc.  Would  like 
to  handle  your  single  copy  sales  on 
percentage  contract.  Box  2855,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  IN  ALL  PHASES  of 
circulation.  Looking  for  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Stock  option  imiwrtant.  Box 
2861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUIJVTION  MANAGE,'!!,  proven 
record  of  circulation  and  growth  and 
revenue,  desires  paper  in  15-50.000 
circulation  class ;  or  assistant  with 
larger  paper  with  opportunity  to  move 
up:  15  years'  experience.  Age  35.  Box 
2939.  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

C.lassi fil'd  Ad rertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  47,000 
daily  interested  in  an  assignment  with 
growth  potential  and  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Conscientious  family  man. 
Write  Box  2829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Strong 
administrative  background  in  retail  and 
national.  Successful  promotion  and 
management  record.  Twelve  years'  ex¬ 
perience  with  top  referencs.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  immetliate  opportunity  with 
northeastern  publisher.  Age  43  Family 
—Box  2893.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER?  If 
you  are  a  weekly  or  small  daily  in 
Zone  4  Imtking  for  a  proven  advertising 
manager  that  will  stay,  write  Box  2916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  wants  to  apply  over  8 
years'  experience  in  growing  city,  over 
25,009.  Box  2836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REDORTER-EDITOR,  58.  woman.  17 
years'  in  journalism — 32  awards.  Box 
2806.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSPAPERMAN— Edi¬ 
torial  —  promotions  —  front  office  — 
features  —  amusement  editor  —  colum¬ 
nist.  Mid-aged  Chicagoan  prefers  Zones 
9-8-5.  Box  2819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AUTHOR  2  BOOKS.  6l.',  years'  news¬ 
paper  experience,  wants  challenging 
position  on  magazine  or  daily  news- 
pn|)er:  also  interested  in  PR.  Married. 
28.  no  children;  good  feature  writer. 
Box  2874.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR— Accurate,  fast,  bright. 
Makes  sinners  winners.  La.vout  whiz. 
Box  2903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  34.  of  suburban  semi-weekly 
group — one  of  country's  best  top  prize¬ 
winners — wants  California  spot.  Know 
offset,  letterpress.  Can  make  your  paper 
sparkle  -a  prize-winner.  A  shirt-sleeve 
worker  now  earning  into  5-figures  and 
worth  it.  Give  me  a  chance  to  prove  it. 
Box  2863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  man¬ 
aging  editor's  position  on  small  Calif, 
daily.  Write:  Ai>nlicnnt.  P.O.  Box  225. 
Acampo.  Calif.  95220. 

I  WANT  A  CHALLENGE 
Editor  ^Writer 'Teacher,  27,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  magazine  or  daily  that  speaks 
a  living  language  and  runs  blood  in  its 
veins.  I  can  work  a  camera,  think, 
and  spell,  but  not  lie  pigeon-holed.  Box 
2871.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  48,  solid  on  heads,  layout, 
editing:  18  years  on  3  top  dailies.  De¬ 
gree,  references.  Box  2917,  Ekiitur  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  /  PUBLICATION.S 
Fklitor,  writer,  49,  has  sold  interest  in 
Calif.  7-day  p.m.,  25.000  circ.  Seeks 
spot  to  utilize  full-s|>ectrum  knowledge 
government  and  iK-litics,  plus  such 
problems  air.  water  ixillution.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Publications  jiroduction 
experience.  Title  unimportant.  Salary 
$12,000-$15,000  will  prove  worth  it  to 
right  newspajier  or  organization  tleal- 
ing  with  governmental  and  iKilitical 
affairs.  Prefers  Southwest,  but  not  un- 
shakeable.  Box  2938.  Fklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITING  and,  or  report¬ 
ing  ilesired  in  East,  llpiier  South  or 
Midwest.  E.xi>erience<l  at  both.  M.A. 
Now  at  large  daily.  Box  2927,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  WRITER-COLUMNIST  on 
prestigious  Washington  daily,  must 
leave  for  greater  income.  Prefer  maga¬ 
zine.  news  executive,  public  relations, 
government,  politics,  in  Washington; 
31:  Ivv :  Master's;  family;  solid  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  Pox  2889,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  seeks  position.  Ex¬ 
perience  Calif.  &  New  Mex.  small 
dailies.  Box  2887,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  JOB — Eight  years'  general  as¬ 
signment.  including  50%  sports,  for 
daily  and  weekly.  Heads,  make-up  and 
features.  Married.  39.  WW  II  vet. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2901,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SUNDAY,  FEATURE  EDITOR— Know 
color,  roto;  20  years’  experience.  Age 
40.  $275  minimum.  Box  2872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  public  rela- 
ppiTno  tions,  promotion,  copy  desk,  sports, 

tin  TOR— Highly  qualified  news  execu-  police,  courts,  political,  industry,  auto- 
iive  with  outstanding  managerial  record  motive,  banking,  business  grounded. 
>wks  post  as  editor  or  managing  editor  Desire  news  editorship,  managing  edi- 
dailv.  Top  References.  Box  torship.  Write  Box  2867.  Editor  &  Pub- 
-814.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Usher 
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detail  advkrtising  salesman 

Top-fli(fht,  aLTKressive:  seeks  executive 
toles  position  with  metropolitan  daily 
|n  comi>otilive  situation.  Enjoys  tiain- 
ing  younger  staff  memliers.  Box  2946. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


FORME'R  MARINE  RIFLEMAN  seeks 
return  to  Asia,  Viet  Nam.  this  time 
with  tyi>ewriter.  Capable.  28.  J-degree. 
Would  report  from  field  with  men  :  not 
from  Saigon  bar.  My  clips  will  con¬ 
vince.  Box  2821,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  My  pictures 
will  make  your  readers  stop,  look — and 
renew  their  subscriptions  Extra  bonus 
in  the  form  of  imaginative  reiiorting. 
feature  writing,  editing  and  layout 
ability  BS  degree  PR  and  Journalism. 
Prefer  Zone  9  daily.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion.  write:  William  C.  Blair,  6610 
Marlboro  Pike.  Washington,  D.C.  20027 
or  phone  301-735-3179. 

Production 

MANAGER  r>E  PRODUCCION  O 
SUPERINTENDENTE  MECANICO.  20 
ANOS  EXPERIENCIA  EN  DIARIO.S 
DE  BSTADOS  UNIDOS  Y  CENTRAL 
AMERICA.  Previamente  Superinten- 
dente  Mecanico  en  diario  de  San  Juan, 
P.  R.  Ademas  12  anos  maquinista  y 
mantenimiento  en  diario  de  la  ciudad 
de  Nueva  Y'ork:  tambien  representante 
de  servicio  para  Miehle,  Goss  and 
Dexter.  Box  2904.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  CREATIVE.  YOUNG.  M.SJ. 
Iiri ze- w i n ner — somew hat  egot  ist ic — seeks 
job  or  maylie-next-year  correspondence. 
Interests:  writing,  warm  climates,  big 
cities,  theater,  photography.  Box  2943, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  My  hamls  have 
lieen  tie<l.  Allow  me  the  freedom  to  do 
a  job  right.  Local  news  my  specialty. 
F'ourteen  years’  experience  all  phases 
of  siHirts  writing.  Box  2923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  OWNERSHIP,  to  metro¬ 
politan  daily  head  composing  foreman, 
seeks  foremanship  or  production  job. 
TTS.  Photo-Comimsition.  44.  Box  2869. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Puldic  Helations 

AVAILABLE  SOON 
I  I  seek  #2  or  #3  PR  post  in  business 
I  — preferably  BIG  business.  Brainy,  per- 
'  sonable  type.  Unusually  valuable  man 
'  for  any  employer.  Now  assistant  and 
PR  counselor  to  member  of  Congress. 
Exiwrience  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
I  radio,  labor.  U.S  government.  Open 
min<l  on  locations  Box  2853,  Editor  & 
’  Publisher. 


.  OHIO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN.  11 
I  years’  newspaper.  2  years'  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Professional  writer.  Factual 
— fast.  Box  2829.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  MANAGING  or  City 
Editor's  snot  or  equivalent  in  terms  of  | 
experience  neederl  and  hard  work.  Can 
•'ive  10  years’  experience  and  any 
numl^er  of  hours  per  week  you  want. 
Prefer  Mississippi  River  East  but  will 
consider  all  offers.  Send  replies  to  Box 
2883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

.SCIENCE  FEATURK.S:  Young.  exi)eri- 
enced  professional  rei)orter:  gra<l  engi¬ 
neer,  J-grad.  biology.  Covers  technol¬ 
ogy,  science,  oceanograiihy.  meilicine  in 
West,  N.W.  Box  2926.  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 

DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  seeks 
position  with  metropolitan  daily,  news 
magazine  or  advertising  agency  seeking 
talented,  imaginative  l>hotographer.  Box 
2891,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLIC  RELA-nONS  EXECUTIVE 
j  with  broad  corporate,  communications. 

.  Science  and  public  service  experience 
I  matched  by  excellent  contacts  in  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  media.  Sales-oriented. 
I  versatile,  mature.  Minimum  $16  M  or 
I  participation.  Box  2899,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXEC 

Solid  top  level  backjrround  with  lending 
national  industries,  health  foundations. 
colleKes.  Vnluatde  ndvertisinKt  promo* 
tions.  exhibits,  c<»mmunity  relations  ex¬ 
perience  are  yf»ur  “frintte  lienefus.** 
Hox  2039,  Editor  k  Pubitsher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  14 
years*  €XiH*rience  as  1-man  staff  for 
award-winninp  industrial  publications 
wants  industrial  wlitinj?  or  PR  post  in 
Northwest  or  Scaitheast.  Box  2922,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

A  Matter  of  Ethics 


One  of  the  panel  discussions 
at  the  second  annual  symposium 
co-sponsored  by  the  Independent 
Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  and  the  University  of 
Jlissouri  School  of  Journalism 
dealt  with  "Ethics  and  the  In- 
vestifrative  Iteporter.”  While  tlu- 
l)anelists  came  mainly  from  the 
fields  of  business  reporting,  they 
ai)i)roachtHl  the  jiroblems  that 
were  presented  by  Prof.  Timothy 
Wm.  Hubbard  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  general  reporter. 

The  three  cases  posed  for 
comments  were  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  A  used  car  dealer,  who  has 
been  buying  damaged  or  run¬ 
down  automobiles,  offers  them, 
after  a  superficial  fix-up  job,  at 
an  inflated  price  to  gullible  pur¬ 
chasers.  A  reporter  assigned  to 
exi)o.se  the  racket  endeavors  to 
probe  the  operation  by  posing 
as  an  ordinary  citizen.  The  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  he  practising  a  decep¬ 
tion  to  the  dealer;  is  the  decep¬ 
tion  justified? 

2.  A  crime  of  passion  has  been 
committed  in  the  ghetto  of  a 
major  city.  Police  refuse  to  re¬ 
veal  details  to  newspapermen  or 
anyone  else  and  the  local  popu¬ 
lation  is  hostile  to  newspaper¬ 
men.  Two  reporters  from  a  tal>- 
loid  newspaper  go  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  pose  as  police  offi¬ 
cers,  using  illegally  appropriated 
badges,  and  elicit  full  details  of 
the  crime  from  people  in  the 
community.  The  question:  Is  this 
unmi.stakable  deception  ethically 
justified? 

3.  A  reporter  writes  an  article 
l)urporting  to  expose  incompe¬ 
tence,  even  malfeasance  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Incensed 
by  the  charge,  government 
authorities  wish  to  know  the 
names  of  the  department  em- 
l)loyes  who  violated  the  “secur¬ 
ity”  by  talking  to  the  reporter. 
The  reporter  is  questioned  about 
his  sources  and  ultimately  is 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail 
for  refusing  to  identify  them. 
Question:  Was  the  reporters 
decision  to  protect  his  source.^ 
ethical? 

Participants  in  the  panel 
were : 

ROBERT  E.  NICHOLS,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

CLEM  MORGELLO,  senior 
editor  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

J.  RICHARD  ELLIOTT  JR., 
associate  editor  of  Barron’s. 

What  follows  are  excerpts 
from  the  transcript  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Deletions  have  been 


made  to  keep  the  comments 
directly  related  to  the  three 
que.stions.  Occasionally,  the 
l)anelists  drifted  off  to  tangen¬ 
tial  comments  and  unrelated 
experiences. 

Profes.cor  Hubbard  submitted 
the  tran.scnpt  to  E&P  for  pos- 
.'ible  publication  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  "these  guys  really 
know  what  they’re  talking 
alKJut.” 

NICHOLS:  When  you  use  the 
word  ethics,  you  are  suggesting 
a  dual  responsibility.  One  is  the 
resi)onsibility  to  the  reader,  and 
the  other  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  rejwrter  to  do  things  in  a 
professional  manner.  A  finan¬ 
cial  editor  would  take  a  .some¬ 
what  different  view  than  the 
City  Editor  because  it  is  not 
always  a  good  idea  to  approach 
a  businessman  or  a  corporation 
head  as  though  he  were  a  con¬ 
victed  felon  before  you  ev'en 
start,  which  is  sometimes  the 
wav  citv-side  reporters  proceed. 

ELLIOTT:  All  of  us  have 
probably  at  some  time  skulked 
around  in  ferreting  out  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  mutual  fund  in¬ 
dustry  by  posing,  so  to  speak,  as 
a  mutual  fund  customer.  I  don’t 
know  that  I’d  go  all  the  way  to 
putting  on  a  shield  and  posing  as 
a  policeman,  but  I  know  it  is 
done,  at  least  on  the  telephone. 
There  you  do  run  into  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  ethics  that  would  be  hard 
to  justify.  The  investigation  (of 
the  crime)  touches  on  personal 
tragedy,  as  opposed  to  financial 
trouble;  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
j)eople  cry  about.  It  might  ver>’ 
well  call  for  a  more  discreet, 
more  direct  approach.  In  the 
busine.ss  world,  almost  anything 
goes,  short  of  criminal  deception, 
whatever  that  might  be. 

MORGELLO:  I  think  the  first 
two  cases — posing  as  a  pur¬ 
chaser  and  posing  as  a  police 
officer — are  both  unethical.  In 
law,  entrapment  is  illegal.  If  a 
defendant  can  prove  he  has  been 
trappetl,  the  court  will  throw 
the  case  out.  To  me,  a  business 
reporter,  the  touchstone  to  the 


worth  of  my  activities  is:  what 
is  the  .social  value,  what  is  the 
social  goal  behind  the  pose  you 
are  maintaining?  In  the  case  of 
l  eporters  posing  as  policemen  to 
get  what  is  essentially  a  sensa¬ 
tional  story,  I  think  there  is  no 
.-social  worth,  really.  They’re  just 
doing  a  tabloid  journalism  thing. 
I  have  no  sympathy  for  them 
and  I  would  not  indulge  in  such 
a  i)ractice,  although  I  realize 
tliat  many  reporters  are  forced 
to  do  so  by  over-eager  city  edi¬ 
tors.  In  regard  to  the  second 
case,  if  .somebody  is  bilking  the 
public,  I  think  the  jiublic  has  a 
right  to  know,  and  therefore  I 
could  justify  this  type  of  be¬ 
havior. 

Now,  in  the  third  case,  I  think 
the  reporter’s  decision  is  ethical 
in  a  pure  sense  of  the  term.  He 
probably  got  the  information 
only  l)ecause  he  agreed  to  protect 
its  source.  If  he  has  what  he 
considers  to  be  worthwhile, 
.socially  valid  news,  and  realizes 
he  may  antagonize  the  power 
structure,  he  must  recognize  that 
he  may  have  to  serve  some  time 
in  jail. 

ELLIOTT:  If  the  conse- 
((uences  of  such  a  story  are  of 
social  value,  I  think  you’re  justi¬ 
fied  in  going  in  to  get  the  story. 
The  Department  of  Defen.se  is  a 
peculiar  fish,  as  things  go,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  have  a  great  shield 
of  .security  for  very  good  pur¬ 
poses,  behind  which  it  hides 
almost  anything  it  wants  to.  You 
have  to  trust  that  your  source 
is  also  thinking  about  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  country  and  will  stop 
.short  of  giving  you  something 
that  he  shouldn’t. 

NICHOLS:  I’m  going  to  use 
another  example,  because  I  think 
it  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
business  of  ethics  and  the  role 
of  the  journalist,  investigative 
or  otherwise.  This  involves  a 
bank  that  is  in  difficulty  because 
it  has  made  some  unwise  loans, 
its  officers  are  inexperienced  and 
it  is  on  the  brink  of  insolvency. 
A  newspaper  learns  about  this. 
Your  obligation  is  to  report  the 
facts,  true.  All  this  is  truth.  But 
what  is  the  function  of  truth  as 
the  public  sees  it?  Is  it  just  to 
put  another  star  in  your  own 
diadem,  to  show  that  you  are  a 
good  reporter,  and  that  your 
paper  was  alert,  or  is  it  some¬ 
thing  that  involves  the  protec- 


Wiiiiiers  of  Awards 
On  Writing  Panels 

COUMBI.A,  Mo. 

The  four  first  prize  ($1,000) 
winners  in  the  annual  business 
news  writing  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Independent  Natu¬ 
ral  Gas  Association  of  America 
participated  in  panel  discus.sions 
la.st  week  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

They  were:  Billy  E.  Bowles, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  & 
Courier;  Eileen  Shanahan,  New 
York  Times:  Marshall  Loeb, 
Time;  and  J.  Richard  Elliott 
Jr.,  Barron’s. 


tion  and  the  betterment  of 
.society  and  the  community?  In 
this  case  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  bank  can  be  saveil  by 
other  institutions  and  by  regu¬ 
latory  agents,  through  merger, 
through  transfusion  of  funds, 
and  it  takes  time  to  achieve  this. 
Maybe  a  couple  of  days.  Is  it  in 
the  public  interest  to  hold  back 
on  the  story  and  see  if  the  bank 
can  be  saved?  Who  are  you 
seiwing — the  shareholders,  the 
depositors?  I  decided  to  hold  off, 
to  let  the  officers  and  authorities 
work  on  it,  then  move  in  and  see 
if  there  was  action  against  the 
officers?  The  public  had  been 
informed  that  the  bank  was  in 
trouble,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
were  doing  something  to  protect 
the  shareholders  and  the  de¬ 
positors.  The  business  of  mone¬ 
tary  reporting  is  very  peculiar. 
People  have  no  sense  of  humor 
about  their  money. 

MORGELLO:  A  lot  of  people 
read  news  stories  basically  for 
their  entertainment  value.  So 
what?  If  some  readers  will  take 
this  story  on  used  car  shenani¬ 
gans  as  a  bit  of  entertainment, 
cops  and  robbers  game,  okay, 
that’s  the  way  they  w’ill  ap¬ 
proach  it,  but  there  w'ill  be 
others  who  may  be  potential  car 
buyers  who  will  regard  this  as  a 
ser\'iceable  piece  of  information. 
You  can’t  control  the  approach 
your  reader  will  take. 

ELLIOTT:  The  type  of  news 
that  is  generated  by  inve.stiga- 
tive  reporting,  whether  it  is  a 
bank  .scandal  or  a  proxy  fight 
for  control  of  a  corporation,  is  a 
great  serial  story.  It’s  far  better 
than  soap  opera  in  terms  of 
action  and  drama.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  challenges  to  a  finan¬ 
cial  journalist. 

NICHOLS;  Getting  back  to 
the  cases  at  the  beginning,  you 
can  start  with  a  very  simple 
thing.  Do  you  identify  yourself 
always  as  a  reporter  when  you 
are  talking  to  somebody.  You 
can’t  always  do  that  and  dig 
under  any  kind  of  story.  In  a 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


The  panel  on  "Ethics  and  the  Investigative  Reporter." 
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'We  bought  two  new 
Ludlow  Model  M’s 
and  started  hot-metal 
paste-up  In  January 


. . .  haven't  had  a  serious 
work  pile-up  since" 


Lyle  Smith 

Composing  Room  Supt. 
THE  STATE  JOURNAL 
Lansing,  Michigan 


Ludlow  is  no  stranger  to  the  State  Journal,  but  this  year 
Michigan's  great  state-capital  paper  is  getting  more  mile¬ 
age  than  ever  from  its  Ludlow  set-up. 

In  January,  the  Journal  replaced  its  older  model  Ludlows 
with  two  brand-new  Model  "M”  machines.  At  the  same 
time  it  installed  a  modern  hot-metal  paste-up  system. 

While  conventional  methods  are  used  on  some  (usually 
smaller)  ads,  most  of  the  big  ones  are  marked  for  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  Almost  everyone  in  the  composing  room 
does  paste-up  and  runs  his  own  Ludlow  work.  And  each 
man  switches  from  conventional  to  paste-up  methods  as 
required. 

For  hot-metal  paste-up,  Ludlow  slugs  and  other  cast  ma¬ 
terial  are  stripped  to  zinc  thickness  (.063  inch)  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  waxed  Piexiglass  sheets  (Potdevin  system)  to 
bring  the  job  up  to  shell  height. 


The  flexibility  of  the  State  Journal’s  paste-up  system, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  precision  it 
affords.  This  78,000  circulation  paper  can  register  color 
from  its  paste-ups! 

"Ads  that  used  to  be  hard  to  build  are  considered  run- 
of-production  now,"  says  Lyle  Smith.  "Angles  are  so  much 
easier  to  make  and  there  is  no  problem  with  borders, 
either.  The  new  Ludlow  Model  ‘M’,  of  course,  gives  us  a 
much  heavier  slug  that's  really  sharp.  And  with  the  new 
Model  ‘M’  speed,  nobody  has  to  wait  for  slugs.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections  are  no  problem,  in  fact  are  made 
easier  than  by  conventional  methods.  In  all,  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  improved  our  efficiency  immeasurably.” 

WHAT  CAN  LUDLOW  AND  HOT-METAL  PASTE-UP  DO 
FOR  YOU?  You're  invited  to  send  the  coupon  for  latest 
information  on  hot-metal  paste-up  techniques  and  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  —  plus  our  new 
Alphabet  Book  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 


Well-Stocked  matrix  cabinets  offer  many  A  pair  of  new  Model  *'M"  Ludlows  has  earned  the  praises 

sl^es  in  BodonI,  Karnak,  Cheltenham,  of  everyone  on  the  composing  staff.  Stronger  slugs,  im- 

Gothlc,  Century,  Caslon,  Ludlow  Black,  proved  printing  surfaces  and  50*Vb  greater  speed  are  some 

Stellar  and  other  Ludlow  faces.  of  the  reasons  why. 


A  Hammond  saw  strips  Ludlow  slugs  down 
to  7inc  height,  making  them  extremely 
light  and  easy  to  handle  In  the  paste-up 
operation. 


Placing  the  stripped-down  Ludlow  mate¬ 
rial  on  waxed  sheets  proceeds  with  both 
speed  and  precision.  Many  operators  find 
they  don't  even  need  a  light  table. 


Filing  completed  paste-ups  Is  another  plus 
for  the  system.  With  a  stiff  plastic  back¬ 
ing,  the  pasted-up  ad  is  still  only  shell 
height. 


LUDLOW 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY  2rl4IO 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  60614 

Name  _  ,  * 

Title  _ 

Company  _  . 

Address  _  * _ -  _ _ 

Clty^  _ .State  _ 


1‘nnled  m  r.S..-l. 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
Genaral  Advartising  Oapt. . . .  200  Park  Ava.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angolas  Dotroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


JOANNE  RECKLER 


FRITZ  LALENDORF 


DAVID  BRAND 


Bright,  young,  talented . . . 

That’s  the  reportorial  staff  of  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  where  the  average  age  of  all  staffers  is 
33 ;  the  oldest  45,  the  youngest  23. 

College  educated,  they  come  from  everywhere. 
Manhattan  to  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Thames  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  Rockies  have  beckoned  them  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  vibrant  region,  and  join  the  staff  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  oldest  newspaper.  Look  at  three  of  them . . . 

Fritz  Lalendorf,  31,  Ohio  State  University:  He 
recently  won  the  coveted  Denver  Bar  Association  annual 
award  for  his  articles  on  “The  High  Cost  of  Heartbreak,’’ 
the  economic  penalties  of  divorce. 


Joanne  Reckler,  25,  University  of  California:  Her 
talent  leads  her  into  the  turbulent  fields  of  human  behav¬ 
ior.  From  this  come  hard  and  tender  stories.  Then  she’s 
off  to  Aspen  to  cover  the  world-wide  Schweitzer  convo¬ 
cation. 

David  Brand,  27,  Royal  Northwest  Kent  College: 
With  that  sly  sense  of  humor  typical  of  British  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  finds  fun  in  the  everyday  doings  of  Denver. 
“What  does  a  man  do  with  a  nickel  nowadays  ?’’ 

These  and  other  young  men  and  women  daily  produi 
the  copy  that  makes  the  morning  and  Sunday  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  the  place 
where  .smart  readers  gather. 
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